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Tx subject of insanity is by no means 
fresh or inviting. But since the fact it- 
self is the darkest of all dark things in 
the catalogue of the world's suffering al- 
lotments, I do not feel at liberty to de- 
cline it. Enough is said of it, but not all 
that most needs to be said, The topic is 
in the hospitals and the courts—expound- 
ed and re-expounded—handled path- 
ologically, therapeutically, statistically, 
philanthropically, and, so far, exhaust- 
ively, All the natural phases and con- 
ditions appear to be fully explored. And 
yet there is a particular point in the 
higher relations of the subject which I do 
not remember ever to have seen referred 
to. I mean the strong anti-moral look it 
seems to carry; presenting facts that, as 
far as they go, appear to be almost unredu- 
cible to the supposition of a moral pur- 
pose, or even to cloud the more general 
confidence of a moral government con- 
cerned in the rougher allotments of 
life. I do not feel obliged, of course, to 
surrender to this kind of impression. I 
even hope to throw some partial light 
upon the question, such asI believe the 
case permits. The frowning anti-moral 
aspects it presents are these: 

1, That it is not as distinctly retribu- 
tive on the subjects as we should natu- 
tally expect, where there is a treatment 
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so terribly severe; being often hereditary, 
often a calamity befalling the most saintly 
persons, invading often the most amiable 
dispositions, and not seldom associating 
impressions of some wild possession by 
evil spirits, of whose presence and agency 
we scarce know what to make. 

2. That it puts a full stop always to the 
uses of the moral life, causing the subject 
to exist in a way that cuts off the benefits 
of existence, and forbidding him thence- 
forward any possibility of improvement, 
in that which was the principal and al- 
most only errand of his mission as a hu- 
man creature, He cannot even do such 
a thing as duty, of which, perhaps, he 
sometimes fondly talks, 

3. Almost nothing can be learned by 
others from his vagaries. Being out of 
the moral life, there is no moral lesson to 
be drawn from his discourse or his action. 

4, Where there is a recovery and even 
complete restoration, the whole space cov- 
ered by the interregnum of the insanity 
is a blank; so that he can get back noth- 
ing to remember from it, but can only 
start again, at the point where his reason 
left him. He has Yost so much, grown 
old by just so many months or years, and 
gets no compensation. Probably he has 
lost what stood him in much higher con- 
sequence, the corfidence of his nature in 
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itself ; for, returning now to himself, he 
returns to a self that has been shattered, 

- always to be weakened and oppressed by 
misgivings that discourage the assuran- 
ces, if they do not unsettle the equilib- 
rium, of his moral character itself. 

5. Where there is no recovery, the life 
was practically ended from the day when 
the empire of reason was broken; after 
that he passes just so many years of time, 
as one of the dead unburied, talking, suf- 
fering, wrestling with his enemy, yet 
practically dead, getting nothing of life for 
himself, and communicating nothing to 
others, save the cares and claims of pity 
he lays upon them. 

In all these points the moral possibil- 
ities of the subject appear to be sadly 
crippled, and we do not see, at once, the 
uses by which so great a loss may be 
compensated. I recollect no other case 
in the whole contour of our human ex- 
perience, where a suspicion can be so 
naturally taken up, that the moral ends 
of life are forgot. If chance, or fate, or 
what some call nature, were the supreme 
arbiter in events, we might look to see 
just such gaps of rule without reason or 
a true moral end; but that a supreme in- 
telligence, disposing all things in the in- 
terest of character, should so often break 
down even the chances and capacities 
of character is a perplexing discovery. 
What, then, shall we say? Is it so, or is 
it not? Can we bring the question to a 
point that affords some partial relief to 
our. perplexity ? Almost all dark things 
in our human allotments are cleared by a 
careful explanation: of their moral ends 
and offices. The daylight of the world is 
in its adjustments for character. Whether 
it be so here, in this ill-looking subject, 
we are now to inquire. 


And, first of all, we shall find, recur- 
ring to that point and scanning it more 
closely, that cases of insanity are much 
more frequently retributive than our very 
tender pity at first allowed us to perceive. 

Three great vices, one or all, carry this 
dreadful penalty, in examples that are nu- 
merous and easily to be traced. (1) The vice 
of intemperate drink, which maddens first 
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the body, and then, as by necessary con- 
sequence, the mind, producing either delir- 
ium or idiocy, orastate of uncontrollable 
exasperation. (2) The vice of general 
and excessive over-eating, breeding dis- 
order and finally distress in all the diges- 
tive functions, and producing states of 
grim depression, hypochondriac torments 
and nervous horrors, that drive more’ 
patients to the hospital than even the 
vice of drink—all very correct, blameless 
people, as we say, whose misfortune we 
pity, but can nowise explain. Few per- 
sons conceive the amount of constitu- 
tional and mental wreck produced by this 
habitual overloading of nature, restrained 
by no terms of prudence and self-observa- 
tion. And, when the catastrophe comes, 
the wonder is that a nature so robust has 
crumbled into madness without any as- 
signable cause! (3) The vice of over- 
doing. We call itsometimes our American 
vice. The nature is put under a heavy 
pressure of instigation, and driven up to 
the limits of possibility, year upon year, 
spelled by no relaxations, freshened by 
no play of society, and scarcely permitted 
the necessary respite of sleep. Life goes 
on like a storm that never lulls, and the 
powers are so relentlessly driven, that 
they are seldom gathered up into con- 
sciousness and self-recollection. Even 
the brain itself becomes a driving en- 
gine, getting no time to slack the whirl of 
its impulsions. It is as if the man were 
all momentum and nothing else. What 
wonder then is it, if the powers never 
gathered up, the brain always whirling, 
the momentum no longer possible to be 
stopped, hurl aside, finally, the mastery 
of self-government by which they have 
never been really mastered, and the 
whole mental incontinence flies to wild 
insanity. Whether the wreck is partly 
physical or not, at first, is a matter of no 
consequence. The result we deplore as 
calamity, and the cause we call impru- 
dence. It is vice, it is crime; no such 
rank abuse of nature is possible without 
crime, and the eternal laws of retribution 
forbid, that any man be so long drunk 
with excess, and escape the consummation 
of a state of madness, 
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Besides these three more general and 
widely-sown vices, and the crops of in- 
sanities they propagate, we have abun- 
dance of smaller ones doing what they can 
to extend the harvest. Thus how many 
live on affectation and contrived seem- 
ings of principle and character, till they 
lose the distinctions of reality, and are 
landed in complete insanity? Excesses 
and fierce tempests of passion— how 
often do they burn out the natural colli- 
gations of reason, leaving only fumes 
and vagaries, and frenzied exasperations. 
What is avarice but a vice that runs to 
miserhood ? and what is that but insanity ? 
Impure habits rot the brain of how 
many victims? Idleness unyokes all the 
judgments, lets fly all the vagrant un- 
collected powers, and finally, as age ad- 
vances, breeds a state of nonentity that 
cannot hold opinions, or a hairbrained, 
addled state that opinions cannot hold. 
Rash adventures pitch how many head- 
long down the gulf of insanity? Con- 
ceit is next thing to insanity at the 
beginning, and is how very often iden- 
tical with it at the close. Glancing 
over these and a hundred other sporadic 
vices of character that could be named, 
we see how many causes making suit to 
retribution against the continuance of 
reason, Though we were at first so ready 
to conclude that insanities are not, or al- 
most never, retributive, we distinctly per- 
ceive that they are so in a very large 
proportion of the examples. It is even 
difficult to believe that a good many 
eases of religious insanity are not con- 
nected with some kind of mal-practice, 
or perhaps with some moodiness of tem- 
per, that is really perverse; though they 
are many times due, no doubt, to causes 
previously at work in the nature itself, 
possibly to suchas are, in a sense, hered- 
itary. Diseases in general are com- 
monly supposed to have their root in 
moral causes and their bad implications ; 
in that sense to be the common heritage 
of the race. And certain particular dis- 
eases, such as deafness, blindness, con- 
sumption, are supposed to be hereditary 
in certain particular families. And many 
have as little difficulty in saying that the 
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creature by mere physical derivation, and 
without any blame in himself, is too shock- 
ing to be allowed, without some partial 
and collateral explanation that will ease 
the severity of the statement. Such 
things must be left to the future; and it 
must suffice, for the present, that we dis- 
tinguish so clearly, on so wide a scale, 
the retributive connection of our insani- 
ties with our self-abusing crimes and 
vices. On the whole, it is even a fair 
subject of wonder, that so large a portion 
of mankind, driven by so many excesses, 
tossed by so many tempests of unreason, 
sunk so deep in wrong, eaten by so many 
acrid humors, battered by so many abuses 
of faculty, get through life without being 
hopelessly insane. No kind of machine 
was ever kept running for so longa time 
in a state of- general disorder, without 
being threshed into wreck by its own 
motions, 

Consider, secondly, the moral intent, 
and what must be the ultimate moral 
effects of this clearly discoverable con- 
nection between the insanities of the 
world and its self-abusing practices, Call- 
ing it a “clearly discoverable connection,” 
as in many cases it most certainly is, the 
remarkable thing appears to be that it is 
so very generally undiscovered. Unless 
we have put our minds to the question, 
we have scarcely taken up any impres- 
sion of the fact; and very few persons, 
who have occasionally noted examples 
of the kind, have any conception at all of 
the tremendous reactions by which the 
wrongs and excesses of men are battering 
and tearing asunder the integrity of their 
rational nature, 

Therefore, some may ask, what moral 
benefit can there be in a kind of retribu- 
tion, or retributive action, that almost 
nobody observes? To which it isa good 
and sufficient answer, that a great many 
kinds of moral benefit, and such as are 
of the very highest consequence, come 
late, and require long and heavy disci- 
pline to start the sense and beget the want 
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of them, We have heard how many 
thousand lectures on the uses of ventila- 
tion, and the necessities of wholesome 
air? They began late, after millions had 
died for the want of it;.and yet, even 
now, what multitudes have no concep- 
tion that air is anything! Probably a 
thousand years are wanted still to get 
the world apprised of the fact that breath- 
ing requires something to breathe! Les- 
sons that come by self-observation and 
reflection come still later and more slowly. 
How many thousand years of dyspepsia 
did it take to get the sense of it fixedly 
enough to find a word for it? a word it 
was to be that is itself borrowed, in its 
composition, from a language already dead. 
And now that we have it, how many suf- 
fering invalids that have the genuine 
matter of it in their bodies—nay, in their 
minds beside—do we hear every day 
thanking God that they still have an ex- 
cellent appetite left them! Everybody 
knows that a ship works heavily having 
too much cargo; but our poor life-func- 
tion has to groan long ages for excess 
of cargo, before anybody guesses what 
the groaning is for. So when minds wade 
deep in troubles, wondering why there 
must be so many troublesome and per- 
verse people, the discovery comes how 
late, that what they suffer is all of them- 
selves and their miserably oppressed bod- 
ies; and to many it will never come at all! 
Probably enough some of David's enemies 
were not in Saul’s camp, nor in his own 
court, nor even in his bad son Absalom ; 
but in his own tired, overworked, un- 
sleeping brain. Others, again, are over- 
hung, whole months and years, with a 
dreadfully oppressive gloom—financial, 
political, or religious—never at all to 
know that this gloom is in their liver, and 
that in black distouragement from their 
self-indulgence. All these, and a thou- 
sand such like pathologic matters, are 
abundantly described, or expounded, and 
we have a good right to know them. 
We do have a littte more sense of them 
than the more ancient people had, and, 
probably enough, the people of the hun- 
dredth generation after us will get to be 
so well aware of what their moods and 
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moodinesses mean, as to rectify, or skil- 
fully keep away, all such kinds of torment. 
And so, the late-coming lessons insanity 
is to bring will finally come, dispensing 
their intended moral benefit. 

There are, then, be it observed, two 
great departments of the moral life; one 
of which includes the wrongs men do 
against each other, and a second that 
includes the wrongs they do against them- 
selves. The former kind press into rec- 
ognition at once, and awaken prompt 
sensibility, because the subjects of the 
wrongs cry out themselves, demanding 
redress and making the very air tingle 
with their complaint. But the wrongs 
men do against themselves start no out- 
cry, the wrong-doer is the victim, and the 
victim calls for no arraignment or redress. 
Probably the wrongs men do against 
themselves are twenty-fold, or possibly 
even a thousand-fold greater in amount of 
damage than the wrongs they do against 
each other; and yet they very seldom 
think of them as being any wrong at all. 
They very generally are not conscious 
of them; and when they are, they think 
of them as being only indiscretions, 
imprudences, excesses such as they have 
a good right to indulge, since they injure 
and which, 
therefore, they only regret or chastise a 
little with their tongue, but do not really 
blame as morally criminal. Now, the 
other class of crimes we cannot miss the 
sense of, because they come back to be 
seen, or heard from, without our asking; 
but these latter come only by reflection, 
and men, as we have just been saying, 
are exceedingly slow to reflect. They 
see what is about them and before their 
eyes, but how to turn their soul-eye back 
on themselves, and see what they are to 
themselves or against themselves, is al- 
most never done till a certain reflective 
habit is formed, and commonly not toany 
but a very small extent, till a reflective 
habit gets possession of society itself. 

We have, then, here, in this fearful woe 
of insanity, a great retributive law that 
is waiting and working for the time 
when a more reflective habit shall arrive. 
And then it is going to fasten men’s minds 
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to the crimes they commit against them- 
selves, making them felt as crimes in their 
real turpitude. And when it is done, a 
vast major department of the moral life 
will be voiced for command, in a complete 
set of moral convictions hitherto scarcely 
recognized. Now, for the first time, self- 
government, temperance of feeling and 
action, a genuine right keeping of life, 
and a religiously close ordering of it that 
suffers no excess or abuse of faculty, will 
beget a more sound state of body and 
mind, and prepare a higher form of virtue 
that is health itself. In the other depart- 
ment of the moral life, public justice and 
the bad repute of all wrong-doing are the 
argument for duty. Here the argument 
is the tremendous institute of insanity, 
visiting the silent wrongs men do against 
themselves, with its inevitable, terribly 
avenging penalties. In this second stage, 
and broader form of virtue, it will be un- 
derstood as a first principle that, if we are 
to keep our reason, our reason must keep 
us. We shall consider well our faculties, 
what they are for, what they want, what 
they can do and bear, and what they can- 
not; and we shall have a conscience that 
will cover the whole ground of our actions 
toward ourselves; withholding us from 
all excesses of overdoing and self-indulg- 
ence as from suicide itself. Temperance, 
sobriety of feeling and passion, self-regu- 
lation at all points, will take the rank of 
duties, and their violation will be con- 
sidered as great a crime against God as 
frauds and deeds of blood against our 
fellow-men. And this conviction will 
strengthen our practical morality all 
round, enlarge our practical wisdom, 
rectify our spasmodic overdoing, raise our 
family stock itself in vigor, and settle us in 
a manly and rational way of happiness. 
The serenities will be many and the in- 
sanities few, and whatever belongs to 
character will have a way of firmness far 
aloof from all the nervous horrors, 
Again, thirdly, it is one of the great 
moral uses of insanity, that we are so 
powerfully admonished by it never to 
surrender our self-keeping to any kind of 
impulse or dominating sway, outside of 
our own personality or self-active liberty. 
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For it is a great and radical distinction of 
moral natures, that they are to steer them- 
selves by their own helm, and be re- 
sponsible for what they may thus become 
—mere animals and things having no 
such high prerogative, and no capacity 
to be different from what they are made 
to be under the sway of causes not in 
themselves. Just here, accordingly, we 
discover a principal reason for that prone- 
ness to insanity, which is the infirmity 
of men in distinction from the animals, 
It is that, as being in evil or sin, they so 
far and frequently surrender themselves 
to impulsions or enchantments outside of 
their own responsible self-keeping. The 
power that was given them to gather up 
their nature in due self-obligation, and 
centralize it in the supreme domination of 
reason, is weakened, and they fly asunder, 
so to speak, in a scattering, unkept habit 
that approaches, and finally becomes, 
insanity. They fall under a kind of pos- 
session, and are just sd far dispossessed 
of themselves. In their zeal to get pos- 
session of money, money gets possession 
of them, driving them on past all bounds of 
reason as if it were ademon. Instead of 
possessing their business, their business 
possesses them, shoving them on to all 
utmost overdoing, and finally to mad- 
Society possesses them, and so 
completely dominates in their habit, that 
any coming short of its conventionalisms 
or fashions goads them to distraction; 
their own self-keeping force is so far 
taken away, that their judgments them- 
selves are reduced to a kind of insanity. 
They get possessed by other men in the 
same manner; one by some other that 
he thinks a hero or a genius; one by the 
name and successes of a great operator 
in the market; one by the fascinating 
airs and gayeties of a libertine; one by a 
charlatan or a quack; and another by a 
false prophet. Every soul in evil is 
under some kind of bad instigation or 
possession, that comes upon him as a gale 
of impulsion, swaying his objects and 
actions, and so far abating in him thesov- 
ereign keeping of his own right reason. 
How far we are subject, in this man- 
ner, to the possession of foul spirits, and 
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how far they are concerned in cases of 
insanity, it may be difficult to say. Any- 
thing is a possession that dispossesses the 
man of himself, from whatever world it 
comes, In this respect the supposition 
of a possession by evil spirits is only an 
extension of the bad liability we incur 
under the other kinds of possession just 
named, We know that there are bad 
spirits, and it may be that they are noway 
separable from association with us, save 
by the fences of character. It does not 
follow that every sinister influence they 
communicate will make the subject in- 
sane, any more than that the other kinds 
of bad inspiration from the world and 
society will do it. Perhaps the foul pos- 
session will reach the state of complete 
insanity, only when it has been harbored 
long enough to get the soul decentralized, 
as we see in the other cases of excess and 
self-abuse referred to. On this subject 
of possession by evil spirits we have little, 
or no, direct knowledge of our own, but 
we have these three kinds of evidence 
that go a certain way, and are perhaps 
sufficient. (1) The scripture account of 
demons and their expulsion, where, how- 
ever, the language of description appears 
in one or two cases to indicate the im- 
pression that they are only cases of dis- 
ease. Still, the scripture cases are so 
many and so dramatically given, and there 
is, withal, a reason so profound, just now, 
for a state of commotion among all powers 
of darkness, that they can hardly be re- 
duced to any such construction. (2) The 
fact that so many cases of insanity, com- 
ing to our knowledge, have a demoniacal 
air and manner; the subjects talking as 
demons, calling themselves demons, and 
acting in astyle of phrensy so unhumanly 
foul and malign. (3) The professed dis- 
coveriés of magnetism, where one will is 
believed to subject another to its absolute 
sway, even across wide spaces of distance; 
and especially the revelations of necro- 
mancy, where one being, called a medium, 
offers himself to be played upon by what- 
ever spirit, foul or fair, will come to pos- 
sess him for its oracle—which oracle it is 
admitted will often be the utterance of a 
lying instigation. I know nothing of 
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these matters save by report; I only pere 
ceive that they are making the world 
familiar with demoniacal possessions now, 
exactly answering to those of the scrip- 
tures, only under a different name. In- 
stead of being laid, the bad spirits are 
now evoked; for the medium is a person 
offered to be possessed, and if the pre- 
tences are true, actually getting possessed 
—all the parties engaged running down 
morally, as their habit of deference to the 
bad invisible powers weakens their moral 
and responsible selfhood, till finally they 
are landed, one after another, in a morally 
dejected profligacy which is real insanity. 

Weare brought out, thus, in the conclu- 
sion, that every human creature is in the 
way to insanity who allows himself to be 
possessed by any kind of impulsion, out- 
side of his own responsible self-keeping. 
The weakening of the moral nature puts 
the very bond in jeopardy that is to hold 
the mind together, and keep it in the or- 
der of reason. Any kind of possession 
has this danger, this hideous form of peril, 
connected with it. And when the insan- 
ity is fully completed in a state of total 
dispossession, an equally complete and 
even terrific warning is given, to every 
man who will maintain his reason, that 
he beware of any least surrender which 
displaces the moral sovereignty of the 
soul, in the government of its own ways 
and actions. The great institute of insan- 
ity is partly designed, no doubt, to yield 
this kind of moral benefit. It may be 
that the very cases of insanity that we 
are wont to call hereditary are so only 
in the sense that it is a family weakness 
to be overdriven, or possessed by engaye- 
ments and objects that might be well 
enovgh shaken off, but are finally allowed 
to break the mind’s integrity. 

Fourthly, a due observation of the dis- 
tinction between the state of sanity and 
that of insanity raises a conception of the 
beauty and dignity of the moral nature 
which ought to be impressive and to 
yield the highest practical benefit. In 
this distinction we perceive what a 
human creature becomes—how wild, and 
weak, and helmless—when the capacity 
of responsible action is suspended. Be- 
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fore he was in government, having 
thought, and memory, and will, and pas- 
sion, all bound up in terms of personal 
unity and self-active responsibility. Now 
he is a sad-looking wreck, an object of 
forlornest pity, not because the faculties 
thus named are gone, but because the 
moral sovereignty, or supreme moral na- 
ture, that held them in right order is 
fallen off its throne. They are nearly the 
same men that they were before, only 
minus in that supremely great something 
which puts them in obligation, or makes 
them capable of it. This one summit 
faculty gone, how different are they be- 
come! We define their insanity itself, by 
saying that they are not any longer re- 
sponsible, or capable of being responsible 
for their actions; paying thts a tribute 
how grand to the supreme dignity of the 
moral nature! We sometimes state the 
definition of their loss in a different man- 
ner, by saying that they have lost their 
reason. But we mean by this, if we un- 
derstand ourselves, their moral reason. 
They understand causes, and do acts of 
causation correctly. They frame propo- 
sitions that connect subject and predicate, 
in as good logic as ever, They reason 
correctly in the sense of drawing conclu- 
sions out of premises, But they fail, it is 
said, in the right perception of premises ; 
which term “right perception” means 
such kind of perception as co-ordinates 
things in the scale of right, and holds 
them in their fit signification, as related to 
the practical working of the moral life. 
What Kant calls the Practical Reason, by 
which he means very nearly the same 
thing as the moral sense, or morally sens- 
ing power of things and actions, is dis- 
lodged or broken. 

And we can see at a glance why it 
ought to be this power, this moral nature, 
that goes in the breakage of insanity. 
For whatever be its immediate cause in a 
particular case, it comes, in the large 
view, as one of the damages of evil, and 

‘ evil is evil as having the total stress of 
its wars against the moral nature, We 
have on hand thus all the activities, or 
active functions and faculties, working in 
full play; only the supreme moral self- 
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dominion is gone, the power that col- 
ligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action. Without 
this we are maniacs; with it, men, And 
what a lesson of respect and homage do 
we thus receive for our simple moral na- 
ture—super-eminent, balanced in the poles 
of law, self-regulative; regulative toward 
all order and perfection, that which 
makes a.man aman. Sometimes we do 
not like to hear of this moral nature, we 
have low bad thoughts concerning it, a 
prejudice or even a kind of animosity 
against it, and prefer to see men go by 
other parts and powers that overtop, we 
think, this kind of magistracy. And yet, 
when we come to the using of aman who 
is out of his responsibility, we can do 
nothing with him, make nothing of him, 
hope nothing for him; he is a gas, a chim- 
ney smoke in the wind, a combustible 
blazing in the fire, and no more, Or, if we 
gather up all his fine faculties and parts, 
and go into careful computation of their 
value, we find them to be worth just 
nothing; and, if we still may use the per- 
sonal pronoun of the poor bereft one, it 
will be only to say that he is become 
just nothing. If the world had no sun, 
we still might call it world, but it would 
be exceedingly difficult to find what it is. 
The moral nature is in like manner the 
sun of the soul, the gravitating centre and 
light, and orbit-marking rule of all beside. 
All which we are given to see in con- 
vincing and most sad evidence, by these 
terrible, perhaps, we add, inscrutable in- 
sanities, that pluck the supreme orb, the 
moral nature, out of the soul’s sky. 

It may be that we do not consciously 
think all this, when we fall upon a case 
of insanity, and yet we have it tacitly or 
implicitly in us, We miss that glorious 
something in the unhappy subject, which 
is a most dear something to us all. We 
turn away from God and duty still, it 
may be, and yet we feel that we carry 
a very great, morally divine something 
with us, which it is a nearly total loss 
to lose. We have seen a fellow-nature 
broken down, despoiled of all capacity, 
by the loss of that benignant sovereignty, 
whose appointed office it is to conserve 
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the soul's unity and order. Repelling 
this benignant sovereignty, which holds 
such orderly command, and keeps the 
mind conserved ‘and centralized in such 
high consciousness before its throne, what 
do we but waive the advantages, and 
challenge alike discontinuance of reason? 
This kind of moral debate is silently raised 
how often in us all, when we go through 
the wards of a hospital, or encounter the 
maniac who was once our friend. 

We come now, lastly, to a whole chap- 
ter of uses that are doubtless intended 
for us, in this most terrible of all Provi- 
dential appointments, and which must, 
to a certain extent, accrue from it; though 
remaining to be more and more largely 
discovered in the future advancements 
and more complete developments of hu- 
man character. These frequent exhibi- 
tions of insanity appear to be quite in- 
dispensable as revelations carried to their 
extremity, of something that is working 
more latently and gently in us all. We 
are not all insane, but we are in a kind 
of incipiency that must be recognized if 
we are to exactly understand ourselves. 
We are not in perfect equilibrium and 
can not be, in evil, any more than the 
eye that has sand in it. Evil is against 
nature, and nature must accordingly re- 
ceive a shock of at least incipient de- 
rangement from it. In this manner it re- 
sults of necessity, not that we are insane, 
but short of perfect sanity, practically un- 
sane: We do not understand the world 
and the working of the world’s mind, 
save as we see it out of perfect balance, 
and working more or less disorderly. We 
do, in fact, complain that it is unregulated, 
or out of complete regulation, which is 
so far a state of unsanity, and we ought 
to have it as a much more fixed opinion, 
and more constantly remembered fact, 
than we do. We cannot manage our- 
selves rightly, or act our part rightly tow- 
ards the world, if we do not recognize 
the general unsanity in this manner. 

Here, then, is the very great lesson we 
are to receive from so many examples of 
wreck and mental catastrophe, holding 
it in constant recollection, both in our 
management of ourselves, and our judg- 
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ment of others. And there is noend to 
the uses to be made of it, for it covers the 
whole ground of our moral conduct, in all 
the infinitely diversified particulars that 
make up a wise and beautiful life. On the 
other hand, there is no end to the mischiefs, 
and miseries, and disfigurements, any one 
will suffer who goes into life acting on a 
different assumption ; viz. the assumption 
of his infallible, right-seeing sanity. 

Thus we need, every one of us, to 
know that we live in moods and phases, 
working eccentrically, sometimes more 
unhinged and sometimes less; some- 
times in better nature and sometimes 
irritable; sometimes more disposed to 
jealousy; sometimes more to conceit. 
Nothing looks fresh after a sleepless night ; 
nothing true after an over-heavy dinner. 
A touch of dyspepsia makes the soul 
barren and everything else barren to it— 
even the finest poem it turns to a desert. 
Any mood of gloom, in the same man- 
ner, hangs a pall over the sun, and even 
the very bones will sometimes seem to be 
in that mood as truly as the eyes. Opin- 
ion is sometimes bilious, sensibility mor- 
bid and sore, and passion, tempest-sprung, 
goes wild in all sorts of rampages. At 
one time we can be captious towards a 
friend, at another generous towards an 
enemy, at another about equally indif- 
ferent to both. Now a wise man is one 
who understands himself well enough to 
make due 
moods and varieties, never concluding 
that a thing is thus or thus, because just 
now it bears that look; waiting often to 
see what a sleep or a walk, or a cool re- 
vision, or perhaps a considerable turn of 
repentance will do. He does not slash 
upon a subject, or a man, from the point 
of a just now rising temper. He main- 
tains a noble candor by waiting some- 
times for a gentler spirit, and a better 
sense of truth, He is never intolerant 
of other men’s judgments, because he is 
a little distrustful of his own. He re- 
strains the dislikes of prejudice, because 
he has a prejudice against his dislikes. 
His resentments are softened by his con- 
demnations of himself. His depressions 
do not crush him, because he has some- 
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times seen the sun, and believes it may 
appear again, He revises his opinions 
readily, because he has a right, he thinks, 
to better opinions, if he can find them. 
He holds fast sound opinions, lest his 
moodiness in change should take all truth 
away. And if his unsane thinking ap- 
pears to be toppling him down the gulfs 
of skepticism, he recovers himself by just 
raising the question, whether a more sane 
way of thinking might not think differ- 
ently. A man who is duly aware thus of 
his own distempered faculty, makes a life 
how different from one who acts as if he 
were infallible, and had nothing to do but 
just to let himself be pronounced! There 
is, in fact, no possibility of conducting a 
life successfully on in that manner. If 
there be any truth that vitally concerns 
the morally right self-keeping and beauty 
of character, it is that which allows and 
makes room for the distempers of a practi- 
cally unsane state; one that puts action by 
the side of correction, and keeps it in wis- 
dom by keeping it in regulative company. 
Just to act out our unsanity is to make our 
life a muddle of incongruous, half-discern- 
ing states without either dignity or rest. 
There is no true serenity that does not 
come in the train of a wise, self-govern- 
ing modesty. 

For the same general reasons we need, 
in maintaining a right treatment of the 
world, to understand the condition of un- 
sanity in which it also lies. Our friends 
must not be infallible; our enemies must 
be allowed their just palliations ; ourchar- 
ities must not only cover amultitude of 
sins, but a great many weaknesses and 
blots beside. The mere crotchets of some 
men are to have as much respect as the 
over-wise judgments of others. Proud 
airs are to be had in compassion, com- 
monly, as revelations of disease, or lack 
in the function of self-understanding. 

Opinions are to have a certain allow- 
ance or liberty of error, because they are 
human. Motives are to be tenderly judg- 
ed, because many thorns of evil are fester- 
ingunderthem. There is not a bad thing 
felt or done, in all the wrongs of the 
world, that is not to be viewed under- 
standingly, as being the wickedness of a 
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creature partly weak and broken. And 
there is no best, greatest, noblest thing 
ever done, that is not partly to be more 
admired and partly less, because it is a 
deed that only some great inspiration 
could shape in the molds of mortal infir- 
mity. We cannot, in short, level one of 
our judgments or actions toward the 
world, so as to give it a perfectly right 
and skilful treatment, without being duly 
aware of its unsane condition. 

Many, too, of the great moral questions 
are impossible to be answered rightly, 
when this fact is ignored. If we talk of 
development as the great want of man or 
society, it must be the development, if that 
is all, of unsanity, and toward unsanity. 
No development can help any thing which 
does not have corrective causes, whether 
discipline or gospel, working with it. Fam- 
ily order is family disorder, where noth- 
ing is attempted or allowed but the sim- 
ple growing of childhood. It were better 
not to be grown at all, unless there is 
some power to shape the growth that 
works correctively, by laws impressed and 
authority maintained. Public education 
is no handmaid of order and law, unless 
order and law are the handmaid of educa- 
tion. Moral weakness and distemper can 
be supplemented only by moral strength 
and the all-tempering sway of duty. If 
we talk of progress, or a law of progress, 
whether in society or character, there is 
no law of progress in mere living or con- 
tinuayce, when it is operated and molded 
by no guiding forces, Such mere con- 
tinuance can do nothing better than to 
run the unsanity of nature down upon a 
savage state, which is, in fact, a kind of in- 
sanity bred in and in,and become incurable. 
Majorities are no reliable cure of public 
ills, unless the public ills are, somehow, 
gotten out of the majorities, Great gales 
of impulse, that move whole nations, are 
not great inspirations or embodied wis- 
doms, as the immense numbers joined 
might seem to indicate,—the Crusades, for 
example, the French Revolution, the 
Southern Confederacy,—but they are 
great heats of unsanity rushing to their 
ultimation in phrensy. 

Insanity, we thus perceive, has an im- 
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mense, far-reaching moral use, considered 
as an extreme of dispossession that puts 
us duly in mind of our general distemper. 
We see it coming on by degrees, and cul- 
minating, here and there, in a complete 
overthrow of the moral nature. Then we 
consider what it was that was coming on 
by degrees, and discover the same kind of 
incipiencies and bad liabilities working in 
us all. So we understand ourselves, and 
what kind of keeping is necessary for us. 
We now make allowances for our moods, 
and the discoloration of our judgments. 
We steady our conduct of life by the laws 
of good manners, and keep it in right 
order by recognizing the moodiness and 
gustiness of our impulses. And so we 
meet the world as it is, do our duties to 
it in candor and charity, and are hurried 
away by no romantic expectations that 
promise a paradise without some recti- 
fying light and discipline to make it 
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possible. We act from the moral nature 
in ourselves toward a moral nature in 
the world, looking for no remedy of the 
common distemper save in that complete 
re-establishment of the moral nature, 
which is health and sanity for all. And 
this work of re-establishment, we know, 
is possible only in that grace of religion 
which is come into the world “to heal all 
that have need of healing.” There is, in 
fact, no sufficiently real antagonism for 
insanity or unsanity, but that which is 
the divinely qualified antagonism of sin. 
Let the weary, laden, sorely possessed 
mind of the world turn itself to Christ, 
and it shall find rest. And when 
we come to this, when as a race we drink 
at this “fountain the spirit of a sound 
mind,” weshall, for the first time, discover 
how far off we have been from sanity, 
and how beautiful a thing true, perfect 
sanity may be. 


—___++e_—___ 


THE GOLDEN 


“Much have I wandered in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold.” 

KEATs. 
Ture is a certain charm about all col- 
lections of English songs and ballads, 

The reason is obvious. The riches of the 

lauguage in this department alone are so 

diversified and so exhaustless, that the 
collector can hardly go wrong; and then 
there is always a fascination in the con- 
tiguity between the same covers of pieces 
by different hands and in every variety of 
style. But no one needs to be told that 
where the editor is a scholar and a man 
of taste—perhaps himself a poet—the at- 
tractiveness of such a collection is propor- 
tionally enhanced. Percy’s Reliques isnow 
far behind the age, and is full of imper- 
fections; yet, as the first of the attempts 
to render popular the rude but inimi- 

table merits of the ancient ballads, it is a 

book which the world may not willingly 

let die. George Ellis, the friend of Scott, 
following fast in the footsteps of old Rit- 
son, that crustiest of black-letter antiqua- 


TREASURY. 
ries, has in his “Specimens of Ancient 
English Poetry” greatly enlarged upon 
his model, and given us a collection which, 
with allits faults, will continue to be cor- 
dially admired. Since these first crude 
efforts, books of this class have multiplied 
beyond the power. of easy computation. 
The shaft which Bishop Percy opened to 
the day has been entered by a host of ex- 
Increas- 
ing attention has been paid to this de- 
lightful study; new interest has been 
awakened in the subject of archaic Eng- 
lish; the antique spelling and idiom have 
been more fully and more carefully re- 
stored; the high poetical excellence of 
the early writings, (which was at one time 
denied or overlooked) is now more gener- 
ally recognized and more heartily appre- 
ciated, and ballads which were once laugh- 
ed at for their roughness, are now copied 
like old masters, with slavish fidelity. 
The service which Percy and Ellis per- 
formed for the ballad literature of Eng- 
land, Allan Ramsay and Sir Walter have 
performed for that of Scotland. The work 
here again has been greatly extended, un- 


pert and indefatigable miners. 
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til the name of the enthusiastic toilers in 
this field has come to be legion. 

But this pleasing industry has not 
been confined to any particular age or 
kind of English poetry. Collections of 
all sorts of poems, dramas, songs, hymns, 
canticles, sonnets, madrigals and what 
not—sometimes grave, sometimes gay; 
sometimes entire and sometimes in frag- 
ments—have become as plenty as leaves 
in autumn, 

We well remember the satisfaction with 
which we perused Mr. Charles Knight’s 
“Year with the Poets,” as it came out 
years ago in the Penny Magazine, or 
rather as it appeared in the published 
volumes of that invaluable miscellany. 
Mr. Knight’s plan was an admirable one. 
It was to group the most inviting clusters 
of English poetry around the personified 
figure of each season. Of course he al- 
ways began with Spenser and Thomson, 
and seldom failed to give us something 
from Cowper. Shakspeare and Milton 
were invariably honored, and even old 
Chaucer was not neglected. Wordsworth, 
too, came in for a large share of notice, 
and such standard names as those of 
Coleridge, Southey, and “the Childe” 
were duly recognized. These quotations 
in verse, (which were always short and 
well varied) were set off to advantage by 
charming little prose interludes, and each 
number was decorated with appropriate 
wood engravings. The whole was as 
instructive and readable a series as ever 
appeared in print. Some years ago 
appeared Dana’s “Household Book of 
Poetry,” a large and excellent collection. 
Passing over a hundred similar ventures, 
we must not omit to make our compli- 
ments to the lordly volume which came 
out some ten years ago entitled “ Christ- 
mas with the Poets,” It was printed on 
tinted paper, and was exquisitely illus- 
trated by Birket Foster, The design of 
the. editor was to bring together every- 
thing that had been uttered by the Eng- 
lish poets about Christmas; its origin, 
scenery, traditionary customs, and dear 
associations. This design was most hap- 
pily executed. The book was in truth 
a thesaurus of all the Christmas poems 
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in the language, from Milton’s Hymn 
to the Nativity down to the Mahogany 
Tree of Thackeray. The noble collec- 
tion denominated “ Folk-Songs” will be 
remembered by the readers of Hours at 
Home as the handsome volume lately 
issued by Mr. Scribner. The last book 
of this kind which has greatly attracted 
us is entitled the “Late English Poets,” 
and embraces the choicest pieces of such 
men as Matthew Arnold, Frederick Ten- 
nyson, Thackeray, Thornbury, Alexander 
Smith, Gerald Massey, Sidney Dobell, 
Charles Kingsley, Archbishop Trench, 
Jean Ingelow, Owen Meredith, Bu- 
chanan, Coventry, Patmore, and Swin- 
burne. We know not where such a 
collection is to be had of the pieces of 
our living poets of the younger genera- 
tion. The introduction into this conge- 
nial society of a few gray-beards like 
Trench, and a few men who have been 
lately snatched from us by death, like 
Thackeray, has only served to improve 
the quality of the entertainment, if not 
the flavor of the feast, that is there fur- 
nished us. 

The volume that has more immediately 
suggested the present article stands upon 
a different ground from any which have 
preceded it. It is restricted in its range 
to lyrical pieces and songs, and aims to 
give only the best, and yet to give all. 
Living genius is excluded. Upon this 
point it may be well to let the accom- 
plished editor, Francis Turner Palgrave 
of Exeter Oxford, speak for himself. 
“This little collection,” says Mr, Pal- 
grave, ‘differs, it is believed, from others 
in the attempt made to include in it all 
the best original Lyrical pieces and Songs in 
our language, by writers not living—and 
none beside the best.” The title is “Tue 
Gotpen Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language; 
selected and arranged, with notes.” 

The idea here succinctly expressed is a 
most felicitous one, and has been carried 
out with judgment and taste. Mr. Palgrave 
is already most favorably known as an 
author, and is one of the most masterly 
critics of English or classic verse now 
living. The letterpress is from Sever and 
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Frances of Cambridge, and is all that 
could be desired. The book resembles 
somewhat the Pickering edition of the 
English Poets, As to the theoretical 
feasibility of a work of this kind, which 
shall invariably hit upon pieces of un- 
challenged excellence, and shall omit 
none of this character which are in exist- 
ence, we have our doubts. We will go 
farther; and do not hesitate to pronounce 
this, like all similar attempts in this re- 
spect, a failure. But we must not be 
captious and unreasonable. Perfection is 
impossible to mortals. We must take 
what we can get, and be thankful if we 
are as well served as in the present in- 
stance. In this case the dishes and gob- 
lets are of gold; the meat is ambrosia, 
and the wine is nectar. Let us not grum- 
ble if we are not treated to all the food 
that was in Olympus, or if Ganymede has 
not pressed all the grapes of the gods into 
his costly flagons, We always thought 
it very absurd in the mathematicians to 
contend so querulously for lines without 
breadth and thickness, and circles which 
should be actually round. Chalk dia- 
grams will carry a man safely through 
the forty-seventh proposition, and are 
sufficient to determine with the utmost 
exactitude the astronomic perturbations. 
Why should not a writer of prefaces be 
allowed to overstate the thing a little, 
and why should not the reader be per- 
mitted to take his statement with the 
convenient grain of salt? But indeed we 
are surprised and delighted at the meas- 
ure of success which has crowned these 
valuable labors of Mr. Palgrave. The 
book is dedicated (as it ought to be) to 
Alfred Tennyson, the poet laureate, a 
man whose reputation is destined, we 
think, to increase rather than to diminish, 
and whose name is almost sure to be 
placed side by side with those of his 
true congeners, John Keats and William 
Wordsworth, Nay, why should we be 
timid about expressing an honest opin- 
ion? It is already evident that for 
scholarly culture, for nice perception, for 
subtlety of insight and the power of see- 
ing things in large outline and in the 
azure distance, for strange felicity in the 
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use of metaphor, for a kind of aérial 
imagination, for a sunny or shadowy 
fancy, for the ability to give expression 
to the vague and hitherto inarticulate 
longings of the soul after the infinite and 
unattainable, for a hearty faith in the 
future, for a wild and mournful pathos, 
for sustained tenderness, for occasional 
bursts of memorable song full of a sort 
of bounding, laughing joyousness, pres- 
ently toning off into voluble but pensive 
and regretful melancholy, for purity of 
English, for a simple yet aristocratic grace 
and nobleness of diction, for general rich- 
ness of style, and for sweetness of ver- 
sification—for all these traits in union, 
Tennyson has scarce a peer in the annals 
of our tongue. We are far from assert- 
ing that Tennyson the elder is the first 
of English poets, though one of the finest 
of American critics has dared to do so. 
Tennyson has his faults, and they are 
faults of magnitude. He has the creative 
faculty, but not the organizing faculty. 
He could write neither drama nor epic. 
Moreover, he is too dim and effeminate. 
English poetry has gone through many 
changes, and these changes have not al- 
ways been for the better. The humdrum 
monotony of the days of Pope was not 
tolerated in conjunction with indistinct- 
ness or downright absurdity. English 
poetry seems to have fallen into a sort of 
autumn, (that “season of mists and mel- 
low fruitfulness”) and if it is marked by 
purple hills and party-colored foliage, the 
leaves are too often withered and dead, 
and the graceful curves of the mountains 
are sunk in haze and obscured by vapors. 
Our poetical winds breathe to us volup- 
tuously, and give many a “low repin- 
ing sound,” but often utter little that is 
intelligible outside of a boarding-school. 
Sometimes it seems to us that “the mel- 
ancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year,” of English minstrelsy. How it 
would refresh us to meet nowadays with 
somebody among the verse-writers who 
had the glittering precision of Pope, the 
masculine energy of Dryden, or even the 
manly and sonorous sense of old Sam 
Johnson! What would we not give for 
a piece of compliment like Cowper's 
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“Sofa”! or even, as a variety,for the gods 
and goddesses of the days of Shenstone! 
Oh! for a canto like one of Lord Byron’s, 
before Childe Harold had been spoiled 
into Don Juan! “Oh! for a blast of that 
dread horn” which none could ever wind 
but the author of Marmion! We might 
forego Queen Anne and all her literary 
court; we might give up the early Georges 
with all their retainers: but what gladness 
—what youthful ecstacy would be infused 
into old hearts like ours by the revival of 
the days of Elizabeth! 


“T have heard that on a day 
Mine host's signboard flew away 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story— 
Said he saw you in your glory 
Underneath a new-old sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac! 
Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known— 
Happy field or mossy cavern— 
Choicer than the Mermaid tavern?” 


It isa singular fact, however, that Ten- 
tiyson, though the vivid impersonation of 
all that is most to be deplored in the mod- 
ern departures from the English antique, 
is nevertheless in many respects and in 
certain exceptional passages, more like 
Will Shakspeare in some of his lighter 
moods, than any one who has scribbled 
verses since the days of royal Bess. We 
may instance his song about the owl, and 
many luscious and romantic stanzas in one 
or two of his best poems, He also often 
resembles Spenser, and now and then 
Drummond or Luckling. This book con- 
tains pieces from all the writers I have 
named, besides others from Lord Bacon, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Wyatt, Drayton, Lylye, 
Heywood, Dekker, Marlowe, Beaumont, 
Milton, Shirley, Wotton, Ben Jonson, 
Herbert, Sedley, Lovelace, etc., to say 
nothing of the goodly fellowship of their 
successors. But why did Mr. Palgrave 
omit from his collection ‘My Mind to Me 
a Kingdom is,” and a dozen other tip-top 
pieces belonging ¢o the same general pe- 
tiod? The plan of the book is peculiar, 
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and can be fully understood only by those 
who have a love for musicand an acquaint- 
ance with its principles. 

“Tn the arrangement,” says Mr. Pal- 
grave, ‘the most poetically-effective order 
has been attempted. The English mind 
has passed through phases of thought and 
cultivation so various and so opposed dur- 
ing these three centuries of Poetry, that 
a rapid passage between Old and New, 
like rapid alteration of the eye’s focus in 
looking at the landscape, will always be 
wearisome and hurtful to the sense of 
beauty.” The poems are accordingly dis- 
tributed into Books, the first Book cor- 
responding to the ninety years closing 
about 1616, the second to the period run- 
ning on to 1700, the third comprising the 
century which ended at 1800, and the 
fourth embracing the half-century just 
ended. “Or,” to adopt the words of Mr. 
Palgrave, “looking at the Poets who 
more or less give each portion its distinct- 
ive character, they might be called the 
Books of Shakspeare, Milton, Gray, and 
Wordsworth.” The volume in this re- 
spect is, therefore, a photographic minia- 
ture of the history of our Poetry, show- 
ing us its lusty April, its proud July, and 
finally its sad November. The growth 
and evolition of the English metrical 
stanza can here be studied to great ad- 
vantage. We have in this little volume 
(to keep up the figure) a true reflection 
of all the important changes in the forest, 
from the gay blossom to the russet leaves. 
But, as Mr. Palgrave correctly says, “a 
rigidly chronological sequence . . rather 
fits a collection aiming at instruction than 
at pleasure, and the wisdo:in which comes 
through pleasure.” He has adopted a bet- 
ter scheme. ‘‘ Within each book the pieces 
have therefore been arranged in grada- 
tions of feeling or subject. . The-develop- 
ment. of the symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven has been here thought of as a 
model, and nothing placed without care- 
ful consideration. And it is hoped that 
the contents of this Anthology will thus 
be found to present a certain unity ‘as 
episodes,’ in the noble language of Shel- 
ley, to that great poem which all poets, 
like the codperating thoughts of one 
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great mind, have built up since the begin- 
ning of the world.” The thought was an 
exceedingly pretty one, though a little 
fanciful. Not one reader in a thousand, 
as we have already intimated, would ever 
dream of the idea at the bottom of the 
editor's plan, and only a limited number 
can comprehend it now that it is ex- 
plained. But what ofthat? Anybody 
is able to relish the pieces themselves, 
and verily it is a right royal banquet that 
is spread out upon this creamy cloth. 
“Chalmers’ vast collection, with the whole 
works of all accessible poets not contained 
in it, and the best Anthologies of different 
periods, have been twice systematically 
read through—and it is hence improbable 
that any omissions which may be regretted 
are due to oversight. The poems are 
printed entire, except in a very few in- 
stances (specified in the notes) where a 
stanza has been omitted. The omissions 
have been risked only when the piece 
could be thus brought to a closer lyrical 
unity : and, as essentially opposed to this 
unity, extracts, obviously such, are ex- 
cluded.” 

How singularly apposite to this sym- 
phonious arrangement of verses and 
poems, are Milton’s lines: 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools sup- 

pose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute!” 
We thank this fine critic for the expres- 
sion, “and the wisdom which comes 
through pleasure.” The schools have 
been at war for ages not only over the 
definition, but over the proper “end and 
aim,” of poetry. The question has re- 
solved itself into this. Is the final cause 
of poetry the mere production of agree- 
able feeling, or is it the inculcation of sal- 
utary truth? In other words, ought the 
ultimate aim of the poet to be instruction 
or pleasure? It is, indeed, obvious at a 
glance that the two things commonly go 
together in a mind that is rightly consti- 
tuted and rightly trained. When such a 
mind is pleased, you may be sure that it 
has been instructed, and when it is in- 
structed you may be sure that it has been 
pleased. But this rule, like all others, has 
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its exceptions, Where the element of in- 
struction is in excess, there is often no pleas- 
ure; and,where the element of pleasure 
is in excess, there is often no instruction. 
If Euclid were to be translated into Eng- 
lish hexameters, the result would afford 
little joy to the lovers of poetry. The 
fatal objection to Lucretius is that Lucre- 
tius is dry. Didactic poems are seldom 
popular. Young’s Night Thoughts is 
most attractive in the imaginative and 
harmonious parts. The same is true of 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, and Cowper's 
Task. The mere philosophy in them 
would sink them, did they not also 
abound in true poetry. The remark may 
be repeated in reference to Akenside’s 
Pleasures of Imagination, Pollok’s Course 
of Time, and the whole mass of this spe- 
cies of literature. On the other hand, can 
anybody make any sense out of Shak- 
speare’s songs, or does any one suppose 
that Shakspeare cared that they should 
have any sense, “with a hey and a ho, 
and a hey-no-nino”? Yet are not these 
songs good poetry? 

What sense is there, prithee gentle 
reader, in the constant iteration of such 
words as “ The sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall,” or “Brignall banks are wild and 
fair;” and yet does not the very soul of 
lyrical excellence often lie in these very 
repetitions? It is not enough that we 
should have refrains; it is sometimes ne- 
cessary that we should have refrains con- 
veying music, without conveying intel- 
ligible meaning. One reason for this is, 
that it is alone by refrains of this descrip- 
tion, and especially such as those of 
Shakspeare, which are sometimes negli- 
gently varied, that the perfect abandon 
required can be expressed in words, It 
is evident that the poet is in a gay, rol- 
licking, and rather absurd frame of mind 
when he can pour out such a gush of 
melodious jargon as this, 


“ And therefore take the present time, 
With a hey and a ho and a hey-no-nino; 
For love is crowned with the prime, 
In spring time, the only pretty ring time: 
Sweet lovers love the spring, 
. 
Of a truth there is the very minimum of 
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instruction in all this, He whistles, (or 
carols, if one likes that term better) for 
lack of thought. This grand, jovial, 
unpremeditating carelessness of Shak- 
speare has proved an impassable stum- 
bling-block to some of his German com- 
mentators. 

The piece with which this book opens 
is of this character, and enchants one like 
the sparkling song of the canary bird, 
which we can none of us understand, but 
which makes us love him, nevertheless, as 
he spreads his golden feathers to the sun, 
and pours out his little soul in melody. 
The piece is by T. Nash. Here it is 
entire: 


“Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s 
pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo |! 


“The palm and May make country houses 
gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 
day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 


“The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss 
our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet spring!” 


Some one _ having said in Samuel John- 
son’s presence that beauty consisted in 
utility, he pointed him to a peacock’s tail, 
and inquired gruffly what utility there was 
in that, and why a small tail without the 
green and purple eyes would not have 
done as well? In the same way we may 
observe, there is little enough instruction 
to be derived from much sweet poetry, 
but it is sweet poetry all the same. Mr. 
Palgrave is right in making neither pleas- 
ure nor instruction the final aim of poetry, 
but wisdom; the wisdom which comes 
through both. It is wise for an old man 
to read or write anything which makes 
him feel young again. There is more 
true wisdom, in certain moods, in one of 
Shakspeare’s or Lodge’s idle songs than 
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in half the metaphysics of pipe-beclouded 
Germany. But this book gives us some- 
thing better than idle songs. Besides 
such pieces as “‘Crabbed age and youth 
cannot live together,” “ Under the green- 
wood tree,” and the funny, ice-cold ditty 
about Dick the Shepherd blowing his 
nail, the great dramatist is represented by 
such noble sonnets as “ How like a win- 
ter hath mine absence been, From Thee, 
the pleasure of the fleeting year!” and 
“When in the chronicle of wasted time,” 
and “ Like as the waves make toward the 
pebbled shore,” and ‘When to the les- 
sions of sweet silent thought,” and “ Fare- 
well! thou art too dear for my possess- 
ing;” and by such tragic outbursts as 
“Blow, blow thou winter wind,” and 
“Come away, come away Death,” and 
“ Full fathom five thy father lies.” 

There is a pretty piece by Webster, 
called “ A Land Dirge,” and beginning 


“ Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover.” 


There is the beautiful “ Diaphenia,” by H. 
Constable. Marlowe's ‘‘ Passionate Shep- 
herd” might properly have been coupled 
with the companion piece in Isaac Wal- 
ton; but the latter is hardly up to the_ 
high standard of merit so rigorously ad- 
hered to by Mr, Palgrave. Drummond’s 
“Summons to Love” is given, apparently 
at length, There is a sweet anonymous 
thing in this first Book, called “ Present 
in Absence.” Lodge’s “ Rosaline ” occu- 
pies much space, as it deserves to do, 
with the exception of its lightness. 

Of course “ Love’s Perjuries” finds a 
place in this as in all collections of this 
sort. 

We could easily spare Sir T, Wyat’s 
“Supplication ” for someting else; but 
the rule is inexorable. The piece is nega- 
tively perfect, and the others are not. 
Far sweeter, judged by our ears, are the 
lines to Aurora by the Ear! of Starline, 


‘‘Oh if thou knew’st how thou thyself dost 
harm,” 


There is another piece of much the same 
character, by F. Sylvester. The “‘ Lover’s 
Appeal,” by Wyat, is very plaintive, and 
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reminds us of Gerald Massey. Barne- 
field’s “ Nightingale” is not unworthy of 
its subject or of its high companionship 
with the noble odes of Keats and Shelley 
in the other part of the volume. It is 
wonderful how many of these pieces are 
of an amatory, or, to say the least, a fes- 
tive and complimentary character. The 
old ages seem to have gone wild in lady- 
worship. ‘‘ Love's Farewell,” by Drayton, 
is well known, and breathes much of the 
temper of Owen Meredith, with a remi- 
niscence here and there of “Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.” The “ Unfaithful Shep- 
herdess” is sung in the same key, and is 
given, we presume, in full. E. Vere, the 
Earl of Oxford, is not so tender of (or on) 
the sex in his “ Renunciation :” 


“If women could be fair, and yet not fond, 
Or that their love were firm yet fickle still, 
I would not marvel that they make men bond 
By service long to purchase their good will: 
But when I see how frail those creatures are, 
I muse that men forget themselves so far. 


This is certainly scandalous, but is sweetly 
resented, a few pages on, by the “Cupid 
and Campaspe” of Lylye, the great mas- 
ter of compliment in the days of the he- 
roic Queen. There is abundant justice 
done the charmers in these pages. The 
magnificent prothalamion of Edmund 
Spenser is given without abridgment. 
Here is the first stanza, and what could 
be nobler? 
“Calm was the day, and through the trem- 
bling air 

Sweet. breathing Zephyrs did softly play— 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan's beams, which then did glister 

fair ; 

When I (whom sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 

In princes’ court, and expectation vain 

Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 

Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain) 

Walked forth to ease my pain 

Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames; 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems, 

Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meads adorned with dainty gems 

Fit to deck maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours 

Against the bridal day, which is not long. 

Sweet Thames! run softly till Tend my song.” 
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Is not David Masson nearly; right in 
saying that Spenser has more mefe poetry 
in his blood than any of them? Mil- 
ton got more from him than from any other 
source except the Bible... Johnson is con- 
fident that Bunyan must have read him, 
Walter Scott revelledin him. The theme 
is tempting, but so is the book; and we 
pass on. Let us imagine the first book 
ended, and now go we “to fresh woods 
and pastures new.” Book Second opens 
appropriately with the immortal “Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” and 
closes sumptuously, like one of Gounod’s 
operas, with “ Alexander's Feast.” The 
second piece is the song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day. Dryden, perhaps, never rose, be- 
fore or afterward, to strains so full of 
round-toned music as the famous 


“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man,” 


The last line swells like the pedal note 
of an organ. We have always regarded 
the next stanza as the finest thing Dryden 
ever produced : 


“ What passion cannot music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could 
not dwell, 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot music raise and quell?” 


The other pieces in this charming volume, 
(like many of those already referred to) 
are very familiar even to this heedless 
and forgetful generation. We are delighted 
to find some, however, that were likely 
to fall out of notice, such as “ Black- 
Eyed Susan” and “ Sally in our Alley.” 
We are glad, too, to see included Ben 
Jonson’s “Hymn to Diana,” which we 
have been accustomed to pronounce su- 
perlatively beautiful. It is worthy of one 
of the Greeks or Romans, Some of Cra- 
shaw’s and Herrick’s delicious songs are 
given. Colonel Lovelace’s ‘“ Lucasta,” 
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and Wotton’s “Elizabeth of Bohemia” 
are both here in all their loveliness. 
“ Althea,” by Lovelace; “The Manly 
Heart,” by Wether; the best things by 
Cowley; and many other gems are here, 
The latter half of the book is wholly 
modern. Scott, Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Keats, Collins, Burns, Campbell, 
Moore, and the rest, bring the grand 
symphony of authors to an end as 
amidst the wail of clarionets and the 
pealing clangor of trumpets, the dying 
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CONCLUSION OF ISAAC’S STORY. 

“ Arrerwarp, when I began to think of 
being happy, ’cause God don’t let a man 
go lonesome and sorrowful all the way, 
I used to take out the picture John Paul 
had in his pocket and look at it, thinking, 
since I knew how dear one human being 
may get to be to another, that maybe 
this woman was waiting yet for John 
Paul to come home, ‘ 

“ As my happiness grew more and more, 
that woman’s lonesome sorrow grew with 
it, until I couldn’t stand it another day. I 
dreamed about it, and a voice kept sound- 
ing in my ears, ‘Don’t be happy yet— 
not yet’—and at the last minute I was 
driven off by the voice, I felt like a 
double traitor not to go and find that 
woman; for you see I didn’t doubt but 
what she was alive and waiting: so I 
went. 

“T shied around the very ravine where 
Thad buried the chaplain, Isaac Griffin ; 
there was a great tangle grown into it 
since that time, and the chance of finding 
him was very poor; but I kept at it, till 
I knew he had never been disturbed in 
his long sleep by friend or foe. 

“Then I started off to find the man 
for whom I had preached fora loaf, Poor 
fellow, he was gone. He meant well by 
me. Then I went down to the city 
where John Paul and Isaac had lived: a 
little while. I dared not make myself 
known. I was accosted as John Paul 
one night as I was standing under a gas- 
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cadence softening down, with flute-like 
sweetness, into “ The Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality,” and Shelley’s mournful 


**Music, when soft voices-die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Aro heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 


CLIFF. 


light, by a black woman, or rather, said 
she, ‘Bress de Lord! Masga Paul, you’s 
a-livin. Won't you speak a word to old 
Maria, as used to care for her darlin’’?’ 

“Maria! I’m glad to see you,’ I said, 
‘come around and get some clothés for 
me, Can you get them ready to-mor- 
row?’ 

“* Yes, Massa, I has em dis night, it 
you can come right away.’ I gave the 
woman my number, and went on my way 
gladly, quite certain, then, that my search 
would be short, 

“ Black Maria proceeded with her basket 
of clothes, and an hour after, a knock told 
that she had come. 

“T shut the door, and stood before her 
and said: ‘Maria! you knew John Paul 
a long time ago, didn’t you?’ 

“¢ Before he could say a word.’ 

“* Take a good look at me, Maria. Now, 
don’t scream, don't make one breath of 
noise; for I am not John Paul, I came 
down here to look for some of his friends, 
though. Can you tel] me where they are?’ 

“*Not John Paul! not Massa John 
Paul!’ she whispered, ‘not my Massa 
Paul dat I toted about?’ 

““¢ Maria, do you know anything about 
his friends?’ I urged. 

“*Friends!’ ejaculated the old wom- 
an, raising herself to majestic height. 
‘Friends! does anybody know? did the 
war leave any friends ?’ 

“<Can't you tell me where they lived,’ 
I urged, as she was gathering up tha 
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bundle of clothes to go. .She did not 
answer, but moved on toward the door, 
quite dazed. I really believe she would 
have taken me for a ghost, if it had not 
been for the real bundle I had given her. 
I caught her arm and stayed her, to ask it 
over again, but only a similar answer 
could she give. They used to live in the 
city, but the war carried them away, was 
all that she could tell. 

“Tt was the third day that I had been 
up and down the city, looking at every 
business sign—directory there was not— 
when I chanced to think of the burying- 
ground, and went there. I found some 
names of Pauls, and looked at the graves, 
thinking how strange it would have been 
if Z’d died and been brought down there 
to be buried with the Pauls as John Paul. 
While I was looking at them, there came 
into the yard a lady dressed in the deepest 
kind of black, with a veil longer than any 
bride’s I ever saw, though ’twas made of 
crape, and she went over to a corner and 
sat down in the middle of a place all full 
of graves, and she kissed the sod over 
them, just as if I hadn’t been there at all; 
then she cried and cried, until I began to 
think she’d cry herself sick if I didn’t 
speak. So I went up and said, ‘Madam, 
could I do anything for you? you seem 
in great distress about something.’ 

“She was a lady, I knew, before she 
spoke, 

**¢ What mother would not be in distress 
to know her sons are in these graves?’ 
she said. _‘ You can do nothing for me, 
I must carry my troubles after my boys 
to the grave. I wish it might be soon.’ 

“T counted the number; .there were 
seven. 

“* Are the seven yours?’ I asked. 

“*« Mine all, my seven boys, my sacrifice 
to my country. In their young glory 
they went from me. My country return- 
ed them to me, dead.’ 

““* Do you love your country, the South, 
yet?’ I asked. 

“*Do we love what we have suffered 
for?’ she asked. ‘Ask the mothers of 
the South. Ask the mothers of the North 
for whom the war has dug graves. They 
know what love of country may be.’ 
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“*T)o you know any Pauls about here ?’ 
I ventured to ask. ‘Ihave been looking 
into the yard over there.’ 

“<¢The war scattered them. They were 
my State’s people once, but the last 1 
knew of them they were in Mississippi.’ 

“The lady could not tell me any plan for 
discovering the place where I ought to 
find the family. 

“T turned to goaway, witha weight on 
my mind. You see I hadn’t learned the 
lesson of hope right, or I should have 
been saying to myself, ‘ Now, Isaac, you 
found Mr. Chester down in a prison, and 
you mustn’t think you can’t find free 
folks, when you’ve such a face to go by 
in your pocket.’ I reckon some such 
thought may have run across my head 
and left a little track behind it, for I had 
got as far as the gate—the lady had turned 
again to her seven graves—when I went 
about and showed her the picture. 

“¢ Madam, will you tell me if you know 
that face?’ I asked. 

“‘ She wiped her eyes two or three times 
before she could seem to see anything. 
‘Oh! where did you find this?’ she cried. 

«But do tell me, if you can, where the 
lady ts.’ 

“*Do you know it?’ she asked. 

*** No, I would give a good deal to find 
out where I could get a few words with 
her, though,’ 

“«T can tell you, it is “ Georgie.”’ 

“* Georgie!’ I said, more puzzled than 
before. 

“‘¢ Yes, Georgianna Dimmock. She did 
more to inspire our soldiers, to urge them 
onward, than any one woman in this re- 
gion.’ 

“*But where can I find her, Madam?’ 

‘The lady took a card from her case, 
and writing upon it, handed it to me in 
silence. 

“This is the card;’ and Isaac gave it 
to Mrs. Chester. Onit were these words: 
‘Georgianna Dimmock is in Asylum 
for the Insane.’ 

“T read the words you see there with a 
shudder, and hurried out of the ground. 
determined to visit the asylum mentioned. 
and beg my way to asight of ‘Georgie 
Dimmock. 
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“Three hundred miles of travel, across a 
region without any established convey- 
ances, cost me ten days of time. 

“The asylum was not like any that I had 
seen. I had thought to find’ an institu- 
tion similar to those in the North; but 
though the building was unlike, the phy- 
sician in attendance was very much the 
same stamp of man I had encountered 
before. He refused to let me see the 
lady. She had been placed thére with 
a prospect of recovery, and he was not 
going to do anything to retard it. ‘There 
wasn’t the least mite of hope,’ he said, 
‘not if I staid a week.’ Isaac never felt 
so near broke down in his life as he did 
that night, to think he’d come so near 
easing his conscience and couldn’t be al- 
lowed to do it. In the morning things 
looked brighter. It didn’t seem a bit as 
if anybody was locked up in that little, 
low building, that I couldn't get at, if I 
tried the right way. 

“So I went out to take a walk and think 
if I couldn’t contrive some Yankee way 
of seeing Miss Georgianna Dimmock. 
There was a crumb of a hill on one side 
the town: the folks down there called it 
mount something or other, I don’t re- 
member what—but I walked up it, and 
sat down there and thought, and thought; 
but no good came of it. I suppose the 
physician there was king and governor 
and all. Well, when I’d got the country 
that lay around pretty much by heart, I 
climbed down and got into the road, 
‘Twas tolerably steep along for a good 
piece, but I wasn’t thinking much about 
the road or anything else nigh there, 
when I heard a horse coming along at a 
big gait, for that road. There was a 
sharp corner back a ways, and I stood 
still to see what was coming. 

“ Round it came, the little light carriage 
and the fiery horses; at the curve, the 
driver was thrown out, and only a little 
child was left in. I saw so much, and 
then the horses were down upon me. I 
stopped them and saved the child—Hea- 
ven only knows how. 

“*Good man! good man!’ cried the 
boy, ‘now go pick up my papa, won't 
you?’ 
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“T lifted the child down, soothed and 
made fast the excited horses, and then 
went back to look after the driver. I tell 
you, Mr. Chester, we're all savages, real 
wild Indians; for when I saw the man, I 
wanted to set him in the wagon and start 
him off again over the bridge below, at 
the same gait, for it was the Doctor, who 
had denied me the day before. 

“Instead of doing as I wanted to at the 
first minute, I helped him up, brought 
him water from a spring not far away, 
helped him to wash off the sand from his 
bruises, and then drove him home. He 
didn’t know me for the person he had 
refused the day before; so, when he got 
to expressing his gratitude, because I had 
saved his boy’s life, I turned round, and 
said I, ‘What would you do for me, if 
you found me in trouble?’ 

“*Do! I'd do anything in reason that I 
could; if ever you are, let me know it.’ 

“Well, Doctor ; I’m the man that came 
to you last night. I see you don’t know 
me by daylight. I want to see Miss 
Dimmock, and I must see her.’ 

“You shall,’ said he; and in no time 
I was walking along the long corridor, 
lined with rooms, from which sounds, 
that no wild beast could equal, were 
coming. 

“ As we came to the last apartment the 
Doctor said: ‘Now, you must be pre- 
pared for a sorrowful sight. I don’t know 
what this lady may be to you, so prepare 
yourself for it.’ A soft voice I could 
hear, crooning in Southern fashion, that 
ceased as the lock turned. There started 
up to confront me the wildest face on the 
earth. The eyes were turned upward, as 
if appealing to heaven, as she cried: ‘It 
was I; I did it; I urged him on to go; I 
told him he was a coward, and I’d ,enlist 
to shame him, if he did not. Oh, John 
Paul’s mother, take your curses away 
from me!’ 

“Miss Dimmock,’ said the physician, 
‘I’ve brought a friend to see you; look! 
don’t you know him?’ 

“Allatonce the eyes dropped and rested 
onme. The demon seemed to go out of 
her with a great cry as she looked. Ifa 
sinner ever dies, expecting to be lost, and 
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wakes up to find himself in heaven, I 
reckon he will look something as,she did 
then. She didn’t come forward, as I 
thought she might, to touch me. She 
only stood perfectly still, and said so 
calmly, ‘O Lord! I thank thee that I 
have seen John Paul alive.’ 

“The Doctor was amazed, ‘ What's 
this? what does it mean ?’ he cried, as I 
hurried away out of that young woman’s 
sight, lest she should be undeceived. 

_. “*Deoetor,’ said I, when we had got safe- 
ly outside, ‘it’s a curious story; it’s best 
maybe that you shouldn’t know the whole 
of it; ifthat patient don’t see me again, I 
reckon she'll be fit to send home; but now, 
I want you to just ask her one or two ques- 
tionsforme. I want to know where John 
Paul’s folks are—his father and mother ; 
you see, since the war they've all moved 
about so much that I can’t. find them.’ 

“He wasn’t gone long, and when he 
came back, said he: ‘Miss Dimmock is 
just as rational as Iam; she’s told me all 
the story of her insanity; how it was the 
thought of having urged you on to the 
war when your own mother did not wish 
you to go, that made her crazy. She is 
just about es happy to know you are not 
dead as anybody ever was at anything. 
The Pauls are living on the river,’ and he 
named the place. 

“ ¢ Well,’ said I, ‘maybe when she has 
been asleep and wakes up she will think 
it’s alla dream. So I will leave this pic- 
ture, and I wish you’d put it right where 
she’ll see it the first thing.’ 

“The man promised he would, and with 
that I made haste to get away, more than 
half-afraid I should be found out for an im- 
postor, but no one knew the true John 
Paul, I found, in that region; soI went back 
and wrote my name at the tavern where 
I had staid the night before, wrote it out, 
full and clear, as John Paul.. You see I 
had learned his handwriting at the prison, 
and with much trouble at copying, so 
that I don’t believe his best friend could 
have told the difference. I did that thing 
with a sorrowful heart; but I knew the 
young woman, if she kept her reason, 
would go here and there picking up all 
the evidence she could get hold of, and I 
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didn't want her to doubt for fear ’twould 
put her right back again as bad as ever. 

“You see I felt paid already for my long 
trip, but off I started before noonday for 
the place on the Mississippi where’ the 
Paul family were then living. I wanted 
to make all the restitution that lay in my 
power. 

“T reckon I traveled too much by night; 
or else the country was in a mighty un- 
healthy state, for I don’t see what else 
should make me sick; but I fell ill at the 
little town you know of, on my stay, 
and there I lay on my bed for six weeks 
and more, tended as humanely as if I'd 
been a brother. If some of the folks I 
know, that helped to get up the war, had 
happened to be down there, ill, as I was, 
I reckon ’twould have been better for 
both sides; they’d helped each other to 
get out of trouble instead of piling it up 
the way they did. However, I suppose 
the war was to be, and so it was. 

“As soon as I could move on I went and 
reached the plantation of John Paul’s 
father, just at night on the second day 
arter I started. I felt weak, and was 
pretty well wasted after the fever, that had 
changed me so much that I didn’t think 
I could still look enough like my Double 
to deceive anybody; so I went on, up to 
the very house, and got out of the con- 
veyance that had brought me the last 
half-dozen miles. I saw some ladies 
sitting out on the piazza, that was as 
thick with vines as could be. I could just 
tell them by their white dresses coming 
through. I felt uncommon weak as I 
walked up the steps and on toward the 


door. You see there wasn’t more’n half 


light enough to see anybody clear. 

““Q God! That’s John!’ I heard a 
woman’s voice cry; and then, before I 
could speak out and say I wasn’t John at 
all, I was smothered with hugs and kiss- 
es, and felt somebody else's tears going 
over my face. They were dropping down 
on me from a tall, old man who held me 
tight. Didn't I feel like ten thousand 
prodigal sons all hurried up into one! I 
panted, and I tried to shake them off, but 
they clung tighter than ever ; and being so 
weak, they got the best of it, and carried 
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me by storm, so that I found myself in 
the house, and saw dozens of dusky faces 
peering in at me, until I thought maybe I'd 
got near discovering the head of the Nile. 

“That was when I came to, and felt 
something gliding down my throat. I 
reckon I'd been a little too long without 
eating that day. 


“Do you know the awfully wicked 
thought, temptation or whatever else 


you've a mind to oall it, came into my 
head to make believe I was Paul, and to 
live there, in the midst of all that love and 
tenderness, and have a home, like other 
men. I don’t believe now but what, if 
it hadn’t been for somebody near here, I 
might have been left to the wickedness, 

“Tt came mighty trying to say ‘ You’re 
all mistaken, I am not your son and 
brother ;’ but I said it, and no one would 
believe me. 

“* His head is turned with all he’s had 
to undergo,’ whispered a young lady who 
had been the first to kiss me. ‘ Mother, 
don’t ask hint a question to-night, let him 
go to bed and rest,’ 

“ So off up-stairs I was taken, willing 
or not willing, and not a word would any- 
body listen to that night. It was nigh 
morning when I fell asleep, and a big part 
of the way toward noon when I woke up. 

“The very first thing I did was to ring 
a little bell that had been put on a chair 
by niy bed. There wasn’t much need of 
it, though, for two or three persons ap- 
peared on the instant, showing that my 
sleeping had been under ward. 

“T asked them to send Mr. Paul to me; 
I had something very particular to say to 
him. When he came, I wanted every- 
body else to be sent out of hearing, and 
then I told all of the story that I 
thought he need to know; but no more 
attention did he pay than to the winds 
blowing, until I came to describe the 
very place where he would find Paul 
buried ; then I believe the first doubt got 
into his mind, though he persisted in 
thinking I was crazy, and one time I ac- 
tually feared that I should get carried off 
to the very asylum I had visited before 
the sickness came down on me. 

“I'd always kept John Paul’s little dia- 
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ry, and I gave that to Mr. Paul, and finally 
told him how I had gone to the place 
where Miss Dimmock was confined and 
given her the picture of herself that I 
had taken from John Paul after he had 
died, and that she believed I-was he. 
Then I said how John Paul and I had 
lived awhile in the same city, and had 
been taken one for the other. I told him 
all about Storm-Cliff, and that he might 
go there and find out, for I had lived 
there afore the war. 

‘“‘T wish I need never to hear again the 
sighs and laments when I told the same 
story over again to the mother and the 
sisters. It was only when I promised to 
take Mr. Paul to the very place where 
his son was buried, and he had started 
with me, that he fully believed. 

“The country was so broken up that it 
took a long time to get so far northward, 
but we reached the place at last. I took 
him into the ravine, and he insisted on 
seeing the remains of his son taken out 
of it. There was little left by which he 
could have been known; the chief things 
were a ring that I had not seen to take 
off his finger in the half twilight of the 
morning I buried him, and a mark or two 
in the growing of his finger nails that 
nothing but home love would have treas- 
ured in memory. I parted from him and 
came home, when everything had been 
made ready for that solitary return with 
all that was left of poor Jobn Paul. 

“Olive, we shall take that plantation- 
home on the Mississippi, asa point in our 
travel, when we are married.” 

They were the words with which Isaac 
ended his story. 


Afterward, before and at the marriage, 
Faye Chester had often asked her hus- 
band of the manner in which he had 
effected his escape with Isaac from the 
prison, and had as often been put off with 
a vague remark, indicating mere dislike 
to recur to the days of his prison life. 
Seeing the subject to be one of pain, she 
had refrained from pressing it, and Isaac 
was as non-committal in his conversation 
of the past as he had been in his story. 

Not asoul about Storm-Cliff would have 
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dared to question him regarding his name, 
and Olive’s faith was so entire, that she 
would have believed him if he had told 
her it was “ Isaac Solomon.” 


The days came and went until the very 
one drew near on which the marriage 
was to take place: it was only a fortnight 
after Isaac’s return, Mrs. Chester was 
restored to health, and luxuriated in the 
glorious autumnal weather. It was the 
time when all things are at the fulness 
of being; the very earth is: mellow and 
gives a dint, to show how ripe she is, to 
those who press a loving finger into her. 

In the early morning and at noonday 
she was abroad, living as near to Nature 
as civilization will permit; sometimes 
alone, oftener with Mr. Chester and Ailee, 
and, one day, with Isaac, on the beach. 

There was about Isaac a little some- 
thing that sat upon the man’s character 
as oddly as a dove on the head of a lion. 
It came out on that day, beating its wings 
with a few curious words, 

* Mrs, Chester,” he said, ‘I offered you 
advice once, and you took it, and I want 
to ask your counsel now; do you think I 
ought to marry Olive, when my name is 
only Isaac?” 

“Certainly; if she is satisfied, no one 
can make complaint.” 

“Well, but are you?” 

“Tsaac, I shall never doubt you. I 
never have, since the hour you brought 
my husband back to me,” 

“But what if there is something to tell; 
something I didn’t know when I asked 
her.” 

“She accepted you just as you were.” 

“Then you mean that I am not in 
honor bound to tell her now ?” 

“Not unless it is something that will 
give her pain, something that will cause 
her to be unhappy after marriage.” 

“Mrs. Chester, I have something here 
that I want to giveto you; maybe youhad 
better always keep it to yourself. I don’t 
know whether I did right to do it, but 
somehow I couldn’t bear to leave it down 
there. Don’t open it until after I am 
gone; it may make you feel a little bad 
just at first.” 
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Mrs. Chester received the paper, and the 
day following Olive and Isaac were mar- 
ried at Storm-Cliff. All their friends in 
the fishing village were invited to the 
wedding. Ailee was happy at last, to 
her heart’s content, in being a bridesmaid. 

The ceremony was over; the certificate 
was brought forward for signature. A 
slight quiver went over Isaac's face as he 
took the pen and wrote his name upon 
the blank that had been left for it, the 
clergyman not knowing how to fill it. 

Olive, in her trepidation, never even 
glanced at the name. The Chester car- 
riage conveyed Isaac and Olive to the 
same railway station, from which we 
have known them to go and come many 
timessince this simplestory had beginning. 
They were started forth on their life’s 
journey. Ailee sighed as she laid aside 
her pretty dress, because the happiness 
had been so short. 

The same night the little lady of Storm- 
Cliff hovered around the room awhile, 
and then the old instinct crépt over her, 
and she was down on the hearth-rug, 
the same play of fire-light going over face, 
and eyes, and hair. She looked as much 
the girl as when she had first sat there, 
perhaps ‘twas the new life that was 
growing brighter and brighter every day 
that made her seem so cheerful that 
night. Ailee, the little picture of sturdy 
health and strong’ life, dropped herself 
beside her, laid her head down on her lap, 
and fell asleep. 

David Chester was sitting in his favor- 
ite chair over against the fireplace, half- 
looking, half-dreaming, with the sleeve 
that never more would wear a living arm 
in it hanging loosely over the chair. 

“David,” said his wife, looking out 
from the flame light. “David, don’t! 
you are thinking of something that hap- 
pened in the war, I know; but, see here, 
there is something I forgot.” 

It was too late in coming—the con- 
sciousness that Isaac had said “it was 
better, perhaps, to keep it from Mr. Ches- 
ter.” It was as well it came too late, for 
the wife was saved the effort, which 
would have proved futile, of keeping any- 
thing from her husband. She drew the 
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little paper out and opened it, read on a bit, 
and threw Ailee’s head out of her lap in 
rather of an unmotherly way, as she 
sprang up and put her arms around 
David Chester’s neck, exclaiming, “ Oh if 
I had Isaac here one minute! ” 

“Well, Faye, what would you do? treat 
him as youdo me? let me see that paper.” 
She gave it, and he read: 

“Mrs, Chester, I am a queer man—my 
life is not made up like that of the great 
mass around me, and I do things some- 
times without knowing any reason why— 
out of instinct maybe, a word which we 
use in the animal world, just as philoso- 
phers use electricity for anything, power, 
I mean, that they don’t understand. 
When Mr. Chester had to undergo the trial 
of parting with one of his arms, I couldn’t 
forget that it had been part of himself; 
his blood had run through its veins; his 
will had moved every muscle of it; his 
nerves had quickened it; with it he carried 
you up from Storm-Cliff one night. I 
thought sometime maybe you would 
think and wonder what was done with 


it. I saved it on the day it parted from 


Mr, Chester. It lies in the little burial- 
ground near the place where your father 
” 

They cried together, with a sorrow not 
like that those know who have lost chil- 
dren, but with something akin to its sacred- 
ness; they wept at Isaac’s tenderness of 
heart -and soul, until Ailee awoke and 
said, “Mamma, why don’t you open this; 
isn’t it for you?” 

The paper contained an enclosure, that 
had slid upon the rug unheeded as 
Mrs, Chester sprang up. Its contents 
ran thus: 

“Dear Frrenps—I have foreborne to 
ask you to take my joy with me, because 
it seemed too precious, at the first, to 
share with any one. I called myself 
Isaac because I knew, in honesty, no 
other name. I believed myself entitled 
to none beside it. I am now, as I have 
ever been without knowledge of it, Isaac 
Paul, twin brother of my double, John 
Paul. 

“The wrong by which I was snatched 
away in infancy can never be repaired. 
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It grew out of the sin of slavery, and 
was committed as an act of revenge by 
that Maria who recognized me under the 
gas-light in a strange city. 

“T take Olive to my father’s house home 
to greet my mother and my sisters. My 
long, lonesome way is ended. 

“Tsaao Pavt,” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PRISON MEMORIES, 


Arter Isaac’s departure, Mrs. Chester 
found one day, in searching seldom-used 
places, a crumpled M8, which I here tran- 
scribe. 

“Prison Memories. 


“T cannot endure this agony longer. 

“Why is it that, as I sit watching 
Faye’s face, with my eyes so fixed there 
that 1 know I do not see anything but it, 
images, forms, are pouring in on my 
brain; pursuing me as if I had wronged 
them? When she moans with pain, or 
stirs, the phantoms, if phantoms they are, 
disappear. As soon as it grows still— 
when the clock begins to tick the seconds 
—it acts like a bugle-call to stir them in 
again. 

“T am well nigh maddened by the 
sights, sounds, words, woes, of those 
prison days. Philosophers profess to 
wonder how murder comes out. Put the 
school of philosophers where I have been, 
and it wil] be made clear. A criminal is 
compelled to confess his crime, because 
he cannot endure silence; there is an 
outward, downward pressure on his soul, 
of the crime itself; as if the weight of 
the whole atmosphere were let down 
on him. At the same time, heart, brain, 
nerve, fibre, cry aloud for the relief of 
confession. 

“Tt is so natural to tell our troubles. 
Something of this feeling leads me to 
catch up this paper and write out a few 
of the clearest phantoms that haunt me so. 

“Faye has so often asked me to tell 
her about my prison days. She does not 
know what she asks, Tellher/ WhyI 
would as soon put an infant to drive a 
locomotive engine. She saw enough of 
horror to suffice any innate tendenzy for 
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the horrible—with which I suppose the 
whole creation to be endowed—in the 
few days she was at the camp hospital. 

“ Now, in her delirious moments, she 
starts and puts out her hands, as if to 
ward off a harm close at hand. It may 
be some look of agony painted up from 
that past, and hung in her brain, that, as 
the wheels of life revolve, comes into 
view. 

“In vain I summon up all the courage, 
the pride, the determination of my an- 
cestors; there is nothing of which I am 
master that is strong enough to conquer 


the torture I feel, because I. cannot for-* 


get those days. 

“T heard a criminal once say, that he 
never felt so happy in his life as he did 
after he had confessed his crime; it was 
almost worth while to have murdered his 
man, he said, ‘just for the comfort of hav- 
ing told of it.” I don’t wonder he felt 
so. He had been haunted fourteen years, 
hoping, the latter half of that time, nay, 
anxiously longing to have some one find 
him out. The story was all told when 
he cried, ‘I would have thrown my arms 
around any man who would have stepped 
up and pointed his finger at me, and 
cried out, “you are a murderer; you 
killed that man!” I would have kissed 
him, just out of thankfulness. I should 
have known then that I had a friend.’ 

“So I am going to confess to this pa- 
per, as I sit here, some of the scenes 
which I witnessed, hoping the confession 
will give me proportionate relief. 

“It is but a night or two to the time 
of the crisis of Faye’s fever. As the 
hour draws near the dread grows in up- 
on me; the possible shows its dark side, 
but she has taught me more of faith, 
courage, hope, trust, nay, of love itself, 
than I thought could ever come into my 
life. It is this human love that gives us 
the first, truest idea of the unfathomable 
possibilities of Divine Love. 

“T can see now that parental affection 
ought first to kindle the idea, so that the 
soul should grow grandly up into the 
higher atmosphere; but to those who, 
missing that, as I had done, there comes 
in the fulness of their powers a joy 
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such as came to me, there can be no 
want. 

“Tt does not seem possible that there 
is room enough between the face I watch 
and my own, for all the emaciated, hun- 
gering forms to crowd, that half shut out 
my darling’s from me, , 

“Human nature never asserts itself 
more strongly in its grand, heroic ten- 
dencies, in its weak, pitiful phases, than 
on the battle-field. It was thus in the 
awful days that preceded my capture. 

“ Hundreds of men were made prison- 
ers by mistake, a mere change of word, 
and the officer who committed the error 
was without the manliness to acknowl- 
edge himself the author of the disaster, 
while the men who heard the order could 
not testify to the truth, 

“That officer was courageous, brave, 
manly, in the presence of the enemy; 
before the moral quality of Truth he was 
a weak coward. I met him afterward. 
His is one of the haunting faces. 

“Tt was near night when the order 
came to which I have referred, It sent 
our diminished regiment, which had been 
in the thick of the fight all day, across a 
field to the succor of a hard-pressed por- 
tion of the army. Because of its ex- 
posed situation, the field had been avoided 
by both armies. Knowing full well that 
the chances were against reaching the 
point, our little force bravely set forth, to 
be advanced upon from the rear; to be 
pressed back upon from the front, until 
there was not a man of it who was not 
either left dead or dying on the field, 
or made a prisoner. 

“Tt is useless to deny that the heavi- 
est penalties of war, the severest cruel- 
ties of prison life, were not reserved for 
men who had enlisted from New Eng- 
land. If there was a last turn of the 
screw, it was saved for a Massachusetts 
soldier. It was because there lurked in 
the minds of the Southerners a belief 
that the men who came from that region 
set forth with a will about them—joined 
the army from the love of it. I think 


-now, asI look back, that there was a 


faint glow of truth in the belief. Iknew 
one man who, when he found himself in 
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danger of being captured, deliberately 
changed his uniform for that of a dead 
officer from the South-West. I will not 
judge him; he had been six months in 
their hands on one occasion. I might do 
the same if I were to be tried. 

“ Atnight the prisoners were driven into 
a hollow among the hills for easier keep- 
ing. The ground was wet; the sloping 
sides of the dell (I suppose I should 
have named it in fairer days) were not 
comfortable resting-places; beside, there 
were so many of us that there was not 
room to lie at length. 

“The guard built fires on the circle above; 
the wind sucked the smoke down upon us, 
whirling it like as if it had been an invert- 
ed chimney with a subterranean outlet. 
In the daylight, we had a smoke-cured 
look. How many times, in the weeks 
that came afterward, I looked back upon 
that night and that smoky-hollow as a 
sort of Paradise! 

“The Prison! Iseeit now. I know 
every brick and stone; every mortar line 
that runs about it. I see it from all sides; 
for many days it was a relief to look at it, 
because its material seemed the only thing 
that did not suffer; but chiefly I know it 
from the inside. 

“Discipline and order had not been the 
rule in the lives of the men to whose care 
the prison and prisoners were committed. 
In place of discipline, there was exhaust- 
ing cruelty; in lieu of order, confusion, 
that added tenfold to the misery that 
came from over-crowding. 

“There was one gathering together of 
the horrible, a. congress of the cruelties, 
that I would have to pass daily before the 
eyes of the men—if such there be—who, 
for any cause less than the country’s, 
failed to make exchange of prisoners, I 
witnessed it daily, until I could endure the 
thing no longer, and I begged permission 
to terrace the enclosure where the men 
came, at the roll-call. It was accomplish- 
ed while Faye was on her homeward voy- 
age; there was a thought of her with 
every shovelful of earth I moved. It gave 
me a sensation of unearthing myself, strug- 
gling out to life and freedom, where I 
should find her, It was self-relief’ per- 
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haps, more than desire to soften the hard 
pressure on men too weak to bear it, that 
induced me to the work. 


“Tall, gaunt, over-grown John Brown, 
was the man on whom more than any 
other was poured out the special, spiteful 
wrath of the officers. What a misfortune 
to have gone into the army, bearing that 
name; yet I never could learn that he 
was of the family of him of universal mem- 
ory. He stands before me now, so thin, so 
emaciated, with not a curve in his outline 
except the arch of his noble head, that 
even Death could not rob the beauty 
from. In a fit of anger one day the 
offi¢er on duty had commanded him to 
appear at roll-call until Death had put his 
name on some other list. 

“With a grim determination the man 
obeyed the summons. His was one of the 
organizations on which Hunger gnaws 
with a kind of relish. The prison was in 
that winter receiving men almost daily, 
and when a heavy battle was in anticipa- 
tion, the rations were lessened, the hor- 
rors were increased tenfold, that living 
men might crowd in; yet involved with 
ghosts, skeletons, with what—I can never 
define with words, than lively dead 
men, 

“John Brown was at first supported, 
then held, then urged, dragged, at last car- 
ried, morning and evening, to the terrace, 
and, with a will undaunted and a voice that 
makes me cringe with horror even now, 
he shrieked forth the word that told his 
presence. His fine old head lay help- 
lessly over on that of his comrade, when 
he was called up for the last time. The 
chords refused to stiffen in his neck, the 
very veins only gave a quiver as he made 
one final effort to hold it erect and answer. 
His mind was clear even then, for he was 
listening to the names, and knew just the 
moment when his was to come. I lifted 
the man’s head. He gave the response, 
and was carried out. There was nota 
man of the crowd made miserable whose 
eyes were either too busy or too weak to 
fix themselves on John Brown that night, 
The man had starved to death before their 
eyes, without uttering cry or complaint. 
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The food that could keep life afloat in 
other men failed to suffice with him. 

“There had been an accession of prison- 
ers that day. The quadrangle into which 
the men were crowded was at the full, 
but it was so managed that John Brown 
was granted increased space to die in. 
He lay on the ground at midnight, the 
winter moon shining on his head, illumi- 
nating each shrunken fold of skin, his eyes 
not famished of their light, glowing and 
glowing more and more, as if the very 
death-rattle in his throat were glorious 
music with which he was to be ushered 
into the world to come. 

“Suddenly all was still, the rattle ceased, 
the eyes lost their brilliancy. 

“« He's dead! Poor.old soul! He’s gone 
at last!’ The words were whispered by 
one and another. Meanwhile the very 
shadow of death seemed to be falling over 
his form. There was a movement among 
the men; they bent tolifthim. He start- 
ed up. ‘Boys! Carry me in at roll-call 
in the morning. Carry mein!’ he cried, 
and fell backward. There was no sign 
given that night of a death in the quad- 
rangle, and in the morning the ‘ boys’ car- 
ried him in. The roll was called. There 
came no answer when his name was utter- 
ed. The officer looked up, and there con- 
fronted him the dead face of John Brown. 
‘He’s put on another list, sir,’ spoke a 
soldier on the terrace. 


“Cyrus Dome was an officer ina Maine 
regiment, a man who had come down 
from the vital air of the vast pine 
forests of that State, bringing in with him 
into our dismal place more freedom and 
warmth than any other man who was 
added to the list. He told me his story 
one day when the rain was thick, and the 
place at the lowest ebb of comfort. I 
remember it now, and him as he told it. 
His joy made the whole place to shine, it 
was so real; it seemed to irradiate“light, 
warmth, heat, life itself. He ended it 
thus: ‘I am forty years old, and I feel 
as if life were only just begun, the long 
struggle of my boyhood and youth, the 
putting away day after day, year after 
year, of the very things my soul was 
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thirsty for, and then at the very last to 
know that it was not all in vain to be 
told in words that the heart I cared for 
out of all the world was mine.” ‘Do 
you think,’ said he, ‘that this prison is 
anything to me? that this hunger which 
we feel is to be compared with that I 
have known when my body was well 
nourished? It will take a longer time to 
starve and freeze me than the country 
can afford to carry on this war, I won- 
der if the water drips down now in the 
forests of Maine as it does here. I am 
going back to Annie Branch as surely as 
I know there’s a rainbow set on the hills 
this minute somewhere, though where I 
cannot see.’ 

“That story was told us the first month 
of our captivity. The ravages of disease, 
want, and hunger crept in fast and faster 
until the place became one great whirl of 
torment. That prison—its life, its scenes 
of horror, men dying without a wave of 
comfort ever rolling to their lips, without 
a word of home-love floating around the 
sod that too often formed the pillow 
whereon death found them. 

“Cyrus Dome lived on his happiness 
weeks, months, until, at the last, the air 
he inhaled, the miasma of human beings, 
crushed, crowded, pressed down, verily 
trodden under foot in the. wine-press 
of that war, crept into his system. He 
came to me the day he was taken ill. 
‘Mr, Chester,’ he said, ‘there is some- 
thing taking hold on me that I've strug- 
gled against as long as I can, only don’t 
let it put the love of my life out. IfI lie 
down over there in the crowd, will you 
come and urge meup again? Tell meI’m 
a soldier of the Union, tell me I've a 
mother to live for. Mr. Chester, when 
everything else fails, whisper the name of 
Annie Branch in my ears; rouse me by 
that, I'll get up at the call. It means 
more to me than women’s names 
to other men; it runs in and out with all 
the pattern of my life; it isn’t a trimming 
that can be put on and taken off at will. 
I’m going to rest a little, come and call 
me.’ 

“He went, lay down on the damp ground, 
and rested—until the Resurrection! I 


mean 
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kept my promise. Afterwara I learned 
that Annie Branch was dead even then. 
Possibly he heard the rousing call from 
the other shore; he was deaf to mine. 


“The things that haunted me so are 
gone, and now comes up the picture of 
our Little Home as we used to call Willie 
St. John—noble, darling Willie St. John! 
I must tell Faye, if she lives, of him. 

“The Loving Kindness that never fails 
sent Willie St. John into our prison-house. 
The boy lost his mother in some one of 
the distant homes of the West, and was 
so homesick for her that he could not 
stay in the place where she had been, and 
was not; so he followed the army into 
the war. A curious place to find the 
fair lad, but not one man thought of 
sending him to the front. He was tak- 
en prisoner and brought down to the 
prison-house on the same day that I was. 
I did so hope the commandant would 
look upon the boy in the light of his youth 
and send him beyond the lines. I am 
forced to think it was in self-defence that 
he was prisoned; it was such a pleasure to 
look upon his face ; it kept alive so much 
of home; came nearer to being a wom- 
an’s face than any one I have ever seen. 

“Tt was through Willie St. John that 
the knowledge came which betrayed 
John Brown's starving condition. One 
day, in moving by, I saw him dividing 
his scanty fare with the man. John Brown 
refused to take it, but afterward, when 
he knew that Willie had gone and would 
not return for it, he caught at it with a 
hungry avidity that made my hunger 
seem a trifling thing. 

“There is no cold so hard to endure as 
the sudden, unexpected cold of a warm 
climate. A season of chilling, raw weather 
ended in sharp frosty airs, that to men 
with just a shadow of food let fall upon 
them night and morning, was equal to 
the severest cold in its effects. It was 
on one of the coldest of those nights that 
Willie St. John fell ill. His cries for 
“water! water!” in his delirium were 
harrowing. Men, who would have gone 
to death rather than humble themselves 
to beg a favor of their captors, went down 
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on their knees, interceding for water for 
the boy, and sought in vain. 

“On my arm he had laid his head, when 
it hurt him so, His lips, lying near my 
face, were uttering sweet boyish words 
that had no home in that place; they 
were of mother, love, and household ways 
that cut their way into the hearts ofmen, 
who sometimes seemed to have forgotten 
everything but present use and present 
want. With every sentence there was 
mingled the cry for water. One man 
started up: ‘Boys,’ said he, ‘I’m going 
over the wall. Mind, if I fall, you catch 
the water for the boy.’ 

“* We held our breathing while he climb- 
ed the wooden wall; we strained our 
hearing for a sound after we heard the 
sliding noise that told the man was safely 
down on the outer side. We waited. A 
hundred eyes were on the edge of the 
wall, thrown up against the sky in vivid 
relief, to see the first sign of the return. 

“An hour must have passed when he 
came. His head rose bravely up. His arms 
were thrown over the edge. He had two 
rusty canteens filled. A rifle-ball sped too 
surely on its way. ‘Boys!’ he cried, 
before he dropped, ‘there’s water for 
Willie.’ 

“We never heard of the man from that 
hour. Willie St. John cried no more for 
water. He lay on my arm till day came, 
then died, as fair a flower as was offered 
up during those woful years of sacrifice. 

“Sweet Willie’s death! Why doIso 
dwell upon it to-night? Is it because I 
am again watching, waiting for the day 
to come? 

“ When Willie was lifted from my arm, 
it had done its last work on the earth. 
The frost had chilled it forever. It died 
with the child. 

“The day after Willie died, Isaac came: 
the day following, my arm was ampu- 
tated. 


“T have an untold dread to talk the 
times over again, but when Isaac returns, 
if ever, I will nerve myself to the task. 
It shall be done, I will know how he 
rescued me, All the consciousness I 
have is of his coming at night and giving 
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me a cooling drink. I slept. When I 
awakened I was outside forever of that 
prison, where I have seen such sights, 
heard such sounds, witnessed such suf- 
ferings, I feared they would darken my 
reason. As I wrote, gradually the phan- 
toms of horror fled, and in their places 
came in gentle memories. How good 
God is, that, even in an army prison, no 
jailor can shut out all comfort, all happi- 
ness. 

“May the waters of Eternity flow in on 
the wheels of Time before our country 
shall see another civil war! 
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“There's anewer, stronger tie, gradually 
drawing North and South, East and West 
together—the tie of common suffering: 
mutual woes knit hearts together in a 
bond stronger than Joy can weave. 

“By the holy light of Suffering; beneath 
the home altars, where mothers and fa- 
thers of North and South have carried 
up their offerings, let us live and love 
together. 


“Ttismorning. Faye is alive—my cup 
of Joy runneth over.” 


HISTORY OF THE NEEDLE-GUN, AND OF ITS INVENTOR, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LEIPSIC ‘‘'GARTENLAUBE” FOR ‘‘ HOURS AT HOME.” 


Ir you travel oyer the beautiful fields 
of Thuringia, Prussia, you will not fail to 
visit the little town of Soemmerda, now 
celebrated for its extensive manufacture 
of the Prussian needle-gun. Among the 
plain houses of this pretty little place, 
your attention will be drawn to one house 
in particular, one story high and very 
neat, and above the door of which you 
may read the beautiful characteristic in- 
scription, “‘ Bete und arbeite,” (pray and 
work) and, indeed, the whole exterior of 
the house seems to indicate that prayer 
is at home there. That there is plenty 
of work, also, you will see by the dense 
clouds of smoke which issue from the 
chimneys of the numerous factory-build- 
ings extending on both sides of the 
dwelling-house. Adjoining the yard of 
this house of prayer and work there is a 
carefully cultivated garden with beds of 
fragrant roses and pinks. At the door of 
a little garden-house an old gentleman 
may be seen standing, dressed in a plain 
dark coat, and looking with evident de- 
light and satisfaction on his flowers. His 
head is covered with gray hair, and from 
under his forehead, which is still clear, in 
spite of his old age, a pair of bright eyes 
are sparkling with’ a youthful bright- 
ness. Around his mouth there is play- 
ing a mild and friendly smile of benevo- 
lence. The venerable old man, as he is 


thus standing surrounded by his flowers, 
is indeed a living picture of a happy old 
age and an unclouded peace. You might, 
as you sosee him, take him for a well-to- 
do citizen who, aloof from the bustle of 
the great world, and undisturbed by the 
bloody events and conflicts of a warlike 
time, is spending a happy and peaceful 
life in retirement. 

Presently a workman can be seen is- 
suing from the little workshop close by 
the side of the courtyard, and, apprcach- 
ing the old gentleman, gives him an ob- 
ject glittering in the light of the sun. It 
is one of those dreadful guns, which by 
their almost annihilating effects have rev- 
olutionized modern warfare. At the sight 
of this gun the face of the old friendly 
man exhibits a wonderful change; his feat- 
ures become animated; the wrinkles on 
his forehead are deepening as he is ex- 
amining the wonderful mechanism. Now 
he will raise, and anon lower it, examin- 
ing it from all sides, pushing the lever 
this way and that, touching a screw here 
and a pin there; after which he will re- 
turn it with an approving nod of his head 
to the workinan. 

And this old gentleman is the privy- 
counselor Von Dreysse, the celebrated 
inventor of the needle-gun, Like most 
men of genius Dreysse is of humble par- 
entage; his father was a plain, unassum- 
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ing locksmith. The son had to learn his 
father’s trade, and to-day the name of 
Dreysse is familiar to every child in Ger- 
many, and is spoken of in the Eastern as 
well as the Western Hemisphere. The 
man himself, however, notwithstanding 
the great and numerous honors bestowed 
upon him by his king, and the great riches 
which he has accumulated by his industry, 
has always remained the amiable, plain, 
and modest burgher of Scemmerda. 

Nikolaus Dreysse was born in 1787. 
His father was a locksmith, and like many 
burghers, in those good olden times, had 
the license to brew beer, when his turn 
came. Christian Dreysse, the father, was 
a man of excellent character and of more 
than ordinary education. He was uni- 
versally esteemed on account of his integ- 
rity and sound judgment. Thus it would 
often happen that, when the old fogies 
of Soemmerda were sitting over their pot 
of beer, at Dreysse’s, discussing the polit- 
ical questions of the day, and shaking 
their heads at the news of bloodshed and 
wholesale butchery committed in revolu- 
tionary France, that Dreysse would ex- 
plain to them how, after all, these scenes 
of horror would result in good, not only 
for France but for Germany also. 

Our Nikolaus, or Niklas as he was 
commonly called, went to school and was 
a diligent and smart boy; but no one had 
an idea of his peculiar genius, When he 
was about fourteen years of age he was 
apprenticed to his father. In due time 
he graduated to the grade of a journey- 
man locksmith, and, as was the universal 
custom in those times, had to go abroad 
to see the world and to work at his trade. 
His father was very strict in the obsery- 
ance of those time-honored customs; but 
his mother, an excellent, kind-hearted 
woman, shed tears of sorrow at parting 
with her boy. Nikolaus himself was 
well satisfied; and with his knapsack on 
his back, and a stick in his hand, he left, 
in company with a fellow-journeyman, 
for the town of Altenburg, where a cousin 
of his owned a carriage factory. It was 
in the year 1806, a year so fatal to Ger- 
many, when one morning they arrived in 
the vicinity of Jena, where, but a day or 
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two before, the Prussians had been badly 
defeated by the French. The traces of 
this dreadful battle were still plainly 
visible. There were scattered along the 
wayside the corpses of men and horses 
yet unburied, shattered gun-carriages, 
and arms of every description. It was a 
dreadful sight. Young Dreysse, instead 
of hurrying on, would occasionally stand 
still to pick up, now a French gun, and 
again a Prussian gun. He examined 
them carefully on all sides, explaining the 
difference in their construction to his 
comrade, and cursing the old Prussian 
crowbars, as he called them, to the poor 
and miserable construction of which he 
mainly attributed the fatal result of the 
battle. From that time, as Dreysse him- 
self often related, the thought of con- 
structing an improved fire-arm did not 
leave him; but the idea was not carried 
out quite as quickly as it was conceived. 

For some time Dreysse was working as 
a journeyman locksmith at Altenburg, in 
his cousin’s factory. By and by he con- 
ceived the idea of going to Paris. His 
cousin, however, objecting, and refusing 
to give him the necessary means, he left 
for Dresden, where he earned higher 
wages, and was thereby enabled to make 
up for some deficiencies in his education. 
While his fellow-journeymen spent their 
earnings foolishly, Dreysse would pur- 
chase with his savings useful and instruct- 
ive books. After half a year’s stay at 
Dresden he returned to his cousin in 
Altenburg, who, at last, his father now 
also permitting, agreed to send him to 
Paris, where he arrived in 1809, and 
where, from a plain locksmith, he was 
gradually advanced to a_ skillful me- 
chanic. 

The time.of young Dreysse’s sojourn at 
Paris was one of the most gloomy periods 
of his life, At times he was destitute 
of everything, and suffered from actual 
want of food; but all this could not crush 
his mind, After these days of gloom 
better days came. The skilful journey- 
man at last found employment in one of 
the greatest carriage factories of Paris, 
and with it the much-coveted opportunity 
of learning. Now, in his old age, he 
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likes to relate how in this factory he 
assisted in making the state carriage of 
King Joseph of Spain, how he all alone 
made the children’s carriage of the infant 
King of Rome, and assisted in the manu- 
facture of the instruments for the light- 
house in Havre-de-Grace, But the 
great point of importance was, that he 
attracted the attention of Col. Panly, of 
the imperial army. This gentleman was 
himself owner of a hardware and gun 
factory. Col. Panly’s attention was at- 
tracted to Dreysse by observing how 
skillful he was in filing, turning, and mould- 
ing, and how happy in his inventions of 
improvements. Panly was much occu- 
pied with attempts at improving fire- 
arms, in which he was energetically and 
successfully assisted by Dreysse. It 
almost sounds like a fable, and yet it isa 
fact, that the Emperor Napoleon gave to 
Dreysse the first idea of the breech-load- 
mg system, by an order to Panly to 
construct a gun on that principle. Panly, 
to be sure, manufactured a gun of that 
description ; but it proved to be so com- 
plicated and unhandy, that it was of no 
practical use whatever. In what the 
teacher failed the scholar was to succeed, 
although only after many years had 
passed by. 

.From the idea to its execution there 
was a long and thorny path, which 
Dreysse, however, pursued with a.rare 
perseverance. After a long stay at Paris 
he returned to Soemmerda in 1814, where 
for some time he assisted his father in his 
business and domestic economy. Fora 
few years Nikolaus was working as a 
journeyman, then he made his master- 
piece, and in 1818 he took charge of his 
father’s business on his own account, and 
with it the care of the whole family, con- 
sisting of father, mother, a brother, and 
two sisters. Even before his marriage, 
in 1821, with Dorothea Ramann, he had, 
besides his locksmith’s shop, established 
a little hardware business, by means of 
which he became extensively acquainted 
in the neighboring villages, and with some 
other hardware establishments. Besides 
his work at the shop and the house, 
Dreysse strived to give practical shape to 
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his knowledge which he had obtained 
abroad, He constructed machines of 
small dimensions, to be sure, (his means, 
as yet, being but limited) with which to 
manufacture hardware in the so-called 
cold way. Among others, he invented a 
machine with which to cut nails, that, 
heretofore, had been only forged. In- 
duced by a business friend from Franken- 
hausen, he constructed a pair of button 
tongs, with which he made six buttons 
atatime. One daya Mr Collenbusch, 
a traveling agent of the firm Kronbiegel, 
at Erfurt, who received his hardware 
from Dreysse, happened to see these 
tongs, and upon his inquiry as to who 
was the manufacturer of them, the old 
father answered, “ My Frenchman, Nik- 
las, has made them;” pointing at the 
same time to the window, through which 
the latter could be seen in the yard, 
occupied with agricultural work. Niko- 
laus was called in, and asked how much 
he wanted for the button tongs, and upon 
his refusal to sell them, he was offered 
the position of a foreman in Kronbiegel’s 
factory. When this offer was declined 
also, because he had been foreman already 
in Paris and preferred to be independent, 
Collenbusch asked him the favor not to 
sell the tongs within the next three days. 
This was readily granted, and upon his 
return to Erfurt, Kronbiegel was informed 
by his agent of this important invention. 
Without any delay they both started for 
Scemmerda, and Dreysse positively re- 
fusing to leave his birth-place and his 
aged parents, Kronbiegel, who had ac- 
quired a high opinion of Dreysse, decided 
to remove his business to Scemmerda, 
and make Niklas Dreysse partner in his 
This agreement was made in 
1821, soon after Dreysse’s marriage. For 
some time the name of the firm was Kron- 
biegel. But when this gentleman died 
soon afterward, and Collenbusch had mar- 
ried his widow, and when Dreysse had 
invented a machine for making improved 
percussion caps, for which ‘he received a 
patent from the Prussian government, 
the name of the firm was changed into 
Dreysse & Collenbusch. 

Soon after the close of the Frenck 


business. 
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wars, and the treaty of peace of Vienna, 
when Soemmerda was definitely returned 
to Prussia, and the percussion gun had 
gained the ascendency over the old fire- 
lock in Germany, the Prussian govern- 
ment ordered all their old fire-locks to be 
changed into percussion guns, This in- 
duced Dreysse to make a series of trials 
for preparing an extra good fulminating 
composition for percussion caps. With 
the assistance of some chemists and a 
gunsmith, he finally, after some danger- 
ous experiments, succeeded in obtaining 
a composition which answered the pur- 
pose, and for which he received a patent 
in 1824, Up to this day all the German 
States, and some other European States 
besides, have received their supply of caps 
from this factory, and great quantities of 
them have gone across the sea, After 
Dreysse had received another patent for 
the invention of a new steam engine in 
1825, he directed his whole attention to 
his original purpose, that of constructing 
an improved gun, 

In order to relate connectedly the prog- 
ress of Dreysse’s experiments with guns, 
we must once more return to theyear 1815. 
The Prussian government, which, in spite 
of the treaty of Vienna, had reason to fear 
a renewal of hostilities, hireda great many 
mechanics from all parts, especially skillful 
locksmiths, to repair the old guns and alter 
them into percussion guns. Dreysse also 
was asked to come to Erfurt for this pur- 
pose. He declined, however, in favor of 
his brother Rudolphus, who, in this way, 
received an excellent opportunity of be- 
coming better acquainted with the manu- 
facture of guns, and was thereby pre- 
pared, at some future time, to be of very 
valuable service to his brother. Dreysse, 
meanwhile, was busily occupied with the 
construction of a breech-loader on Col. 
Panly’s principles,? But the result proved 
it to be entirely useless for military pur- 
poses. So he abandoned all further at- 
tempts in this direction. Of the new ex- 
periments which now followed there is 
but little known, but this much is known, 
that, however often he failed in his efforts, 
he was not in the least discouraged. 

Then it was that a mere accident, less 
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strange to be sure than that which made 
Berthuld Schwarz invent gunpowder, 
but which nevertheless must be regarded 
as a hint of Providence, directed him to 
another, and we can now say, the only 
right way. It was thus: It sometimes 
happened that quantities of percussion 
caps were sent back to him, having 
been spoiled by moisture. In order to pre- 
vent this Dreysse conceived the idea 
of protecting them against dampness by 
covering them with a thin film of paper. 
The result proved to be the very opposite, 
for the paper attracted moisture, and a 
very large order, which had been con- 
structed in this way, was sent back to 
him, as they were entirely spoiled and un- 
fit for use. This was a great loss to the 
firm, as copper was very dear at that 
time. In order to obtain the copper of 
the caps for further manufacturing pur- 
poses, Dreysse decided to remove the ful- 
minating composition. In order to effect 
this with as little loss of time as possible 
he wanted to do it by explosion. After 
various unsatisfactory attempts, the idea 
occurred to him of accomplishing it by 
means of a pin or needle constructed for 
that purpose. This experiment proved 
to be entirely’ successful, and like light- 
ning the idea struck him of using the 
needle altogether for exploding the car- 
tridge. Not less quickly a second idea 
dawned on his mind, that of removing 
the entire explosive process from without 
to within the gun, and by inserting the 
explosive material into the cartridge, to 
save the expensive copper used heretofore 
for caps. This was the first important 
step in the construction of the Prussian 
needle-gun, Dreysse at once set to 
work, and in the beginning of 1829 the 
first needle-gun was made. 

Convinced of the importance of his 
invention, Dreysse hastened to send his 
needle-gun, which, as must not be left 
unmentioned, was no breech-loader yet, 
to the War Department at Berlin, The 
gun was examined, and experiments 
were made with it at Berlin; but at the 
end of about two months it was sent back 
to Dreysse with a letter from the War 
Department in which all credit was given 
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him for his ingenuity, but the gun was 
found to be unfit for military purposes, 
As some sort, of consolation for this dis- 
appointment, Dreysse received a patent 
for the construction of this gun within 
the Prussian State for the space of ten 
years. Thus Dreysse was compelled to 
go abroad with his invention. First he 
applied to the court of Austria; but in 
Vienna lie fared worse than in Berlin. 
The Austrian ambassador at Berlin sent 
him back his gun with the remark that 
it was unfit for use, and “ that there 
were some smart people in Vienna also.” 
Well, the Austrians have been badly 
enough punished for their pride, and ex- 
perienced the practical results of the 
needle-gun to their own detriment in last 
year’s campaign. 

Prussia likewise came very near losing 
the benefit of this invention. The matter 
was, as it were, suspended by a hair; for 
Dreysse was already negotiating with the 
Danish government at Copenhagen, when 
the Prussian government asked him once 
more to send his gun for a more thorough 
examination. It was a singular accident 
that had given rise to this order. The 
Grand Duke of Weimar had seen Dreysse’s 
needle-gun and given an order for a hunt- 
ing piece constructed on this principle. 
The prince William of Prussia, the present 
king, heard this gun much spoken of when 
on a visit at Weimar in 1829, and the 
grand duke, while producing the one in 
his possession, strongly recommended the 
new invention to the prince. Almost 
simultaneously Dreysse found a warm 
advocate in Capt. Prim of the 20th In- 
fantry Regiment, who on a march through 
Scemmerda had become acquainted with 
Dreysse’s invention and took a lively in- 
terest in it. This excellent officer direct- 
ed the attention of his commander, Gen. 
Thiele, to this new gun, and its advantage 
for military purposes. In this way the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Hake, by the com- 
bined recommendations of the Prince of 
Prussia and Gen. Thiele, was urged to 
pay attention to Dreysse’s invention and 
to issue an order for another investigation. 

The affair now began to make a great 
noise. Through the untiring exertions 


of Capt. Prim, Adjt.-Gen, Neumann and 
Gen, Witzleben both began to pay atten- 
tion to the needle-gun, and recommended 
it warmly; and thus it happened that 
Dreysse received an order from the War 
Department for a limited number of Cyl- 
inder and grape-guns, as his gun was Call- 
ed, from the peculiar form of its breech. 
The order was duly executed and referred 
to a committee of investigation appointed 
for that purpose at Erfurt, Glatz, and 
Grandenz. For the examination of his 
gun at Glatz and Grandenz Dreysse sent 
men familiar with the construction and 
handling of the gun, while he himself 
superintended the examination at Erfurt. 
These examinations were carried on down 
to the year 1834, as the guns were found 
to have some defects yet, which were of 
importance in respect to their application 
to military purposes, 

The committee consisted of excellent 
men that were not biassed in their judg- 
ment, But, on the other hand, there were 
not a few of the higher officers who could 
not lay aside their old fogyism, and would 
look with distrust on any innovation. 
Among others there was a high-born 
prince who apprehended an explosion of 
the gun from the quick firing; another 
old general had all sorts of misgivings on 
account of a needless waste of ammuni- 
tion; and a third derided the whole affair, 
and was enraged because a plain citizen, 
and non-soldier, busied himself with things 
which belonged to the soldier only. In 
short, the majority were strongly oppos- 
ed to the introduction of this new inven- 
tion into the army, and even went so far 
as to utter warnings against the danger- 
ous experiments making with these guns. 
Our good Dreysse suffered greatly from 
excitement, and felt, as he himself often 
said, like being on the rack all this time. 
However, he did not for a moment lose 
his courage, as he was firmly convinced 
of the excellency of his invention, He 
could not sleep until all the examinations 
were over. The committees at Gran- 
denz, Glatz, and Erfurt were at last dis- 
solved, without having come to any de- 
cision in the case of Dreysse’s gun. 

Most of the defects of the gun, which 
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stood in the way of its being introduced 
into the army, could be referred to the 
fact that it was a muzzle-loader. 

This made Dreysse return to his original 
idea, which he had so long and so obstinate- 
ly pursued, that of constructing a breech- 
loading needle-gun, by which the ram- 
rod would become superfluous, and the 
loading process simplified; and, after a 
series of troublesome trials, he finally suc- 
ceeded in 1836, and presented his first 
breech-loading needle-gun to the War 
Department at Berlin. 

Meanwhile, Dreysse had paid uninter- 
rupted attention to the improvement of 
the fulminating composition, and succeed- 
ed at length in obtaining that peculiar 
composition which, if not as to its ingre- 
dients themselves, yet as to the propor- 
tion of them, is still a secret. 

Even before the War Department had 
come to a decision in the case of this new 
gun, Dreysse had, with the addition of 
- some further alterations and improve- 
ments, made some guns of the new con- 
struction, and a Major Eberstein, who 
was staying at Soemmerda, and had made 
some very successful trials with this gun 
at a distance of 600 paces, took two of 
these guns with him to Berlin. The 
Secretary of War being sick, Major 
Peucker was ordered to examine the 
gun. The shooting trial took place in 
the Secretary’s garden, in the presence 
of some officers, the government gun 
manufacturer of Spandau, and several 
other persons. Rudolphus Dreysse was, 
as usual, the shooter. When he got ready 
for shooting, and opened the breech to 
put in the first cartridge, they all ran 
away, expecting no less than an explosion 
of the gun. When ten shots had been 
fired, all of which hit the bull’s eye, the 
spectatots approached the gunner with 
evident curiosity. Shot followed upon 
shot in quick succession, and the marks- 
man at the target constantly reported the 
bull’s eye. Mr. Stoff, the Spandau gun 
manufacturer, naturally became jealous 
of this success, and charged the marks- 
man at the target with being inaccurate. 
So he went himself to the target. Again, 
one discharge followed another, and every 
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bullet hit the target. Now the other 
gentlemen of the company tried the gun in 
their turn,and,to their own surprise, nearly 
all of them struck the target. Rudolphus 
Dreysse had twelve cartridges left, and 
was asked how many he could fire in a 
minute. He fired five shots in a minute, 
all of which hit the target. While he 
was about firing the remaining seven, 
Mr. Stoff took up a handful of dust, and 
while Dreysse was in the act of loading, 
he threw it upon the opened breech, in 
order to prove that the gun, by becoming 
dusty, would be rendered unfit for service. 
But in vain; the remaining seven shots 
were discharged, each one of which hit 
the bull’s eye, and thus Dreysse’s needle- 
gun had proved to be a complete success / 
Of one hundred shots fired by Rudolphus 
Dreysse, ninety-one had hit the target. 

This trial was decisive. In the fall of 
1840, King Frederic William IV. ordered 
the introduction of the needle-gun into 
the Prussian army,.and Dreysse received 
an order for the manufacture of 60,000 
of them, and the War Department was 
directed to furnish him with the means 
necessary for building an extensive gun 
and ammunition factory. Thus, in the 
course of 1840,the Scoommerda gun factory 
was built, and began to be opened for 
work the year after. 

One would have thought that now at 
last Dreysse had reached the goal. But 
that was by no means the case. The 
most dangerous and stubborn enemy 
which he had to overcome was, accord- 
ing to his own confession, the deeply 
rooted prejudice which would not give 
up the old percussion gun. In addition 
to which, envy, ill-will, and intrigues 
aided in disparaging the value of the 
needle-gun in the eyes of the public, 
The War Department, therefore, ordered 
another trial to take place at Spandau in 
1846. An unlucky star seemed to rule 
over the needle-gun at this trial. During 
the first days of the experiment many 
needles were spoiled by bending or break- 
ing. Dreysse’s ‘enemies were trium- 
phant; the needle-gun was declared to be 
unfit for use, and the old man was already 
informed that the 60,000 guns which he 
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had manufactured. would be unfit for 
service and be sent back to him to be dis- 
posed of as old iron. At receiving this 
news he at once started for Berlin, where 
he succeeded so far, at least, that another 
trial was determined on. 

Surrounded by such difficulties and em- 
barrassments, Dreysse, however, did not 
for a moment lose his confidence* and 
courage, thereby giving the best proof of 
his strength of character, which, in the 
face of the most painful disappointments, 
and the most severe trials, could not be 
shaken. The needle-gun had, to be sure, 
some time afterward, in the campaign in 
Baden, proved its superiority over other 
fire-arms, but the proper authorities had 
as yet failed to come to a definite decision. 
Then it was that the king himself consid- 
ered it necessary td come to a final de- 
cision, as the arming of the Prussian army 
could be delayed no longer, all the other 
States bordering on Prussia having al- 
ready decided in favor of one or the other 
system. The king, therefore, ordered an- 
other and final trial to take place in 1850, 
in which Dreysse’s gun should be tried 
together with the other important gun 
systems of Europe. Thus the great and 
memorable shooting-trial and contest for 
superiority of guns, took place, partly at 
Potsdam, and partly at Spandau, a con- 
test which the king attended in person, 
and at which the guns of a Thouvenin, 
Minié, Podewil, and others, strove for 
superiority with Dreysse’s needle-gun. 
Dreysse sent for this occasion some per- 
fectly reliable guns and excellent gun- 
ners, among whom his brother Rudolphus 
held a prominent position. The result 
was decisive. Dreysse’s gun came off vic- 
torious, ninety-three per cent. of the shots 
hitting the target—a result vastly supe- 
rior to those of the other guns, to say 
nothing of the advantage it possessed over 
the other guns in point of rapidity of load- 
ing and firing, and the ease with which 
the greatest possible distances could be 
reached, 

This trial decided the fate of the needle- 
gun. The king at once issued an order 
for arming the whole army with the 
needle-gun. Dreysse was directed to en- 
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large his factory, and at the same time an 
agreement was made with him, by which 
the government was allowed to build and 
work some needle-gun. factories on its 
own account, The needle-gun system 
was applied to the carbine, pistol, and re- 
volver, and from the day of its first estab- 
lishment down to the present time the 
Scemmerda gun factory has turned out no 
Jess than half a million of guns of this 
new construction. 

That with this new armament Prussia 
has not acted in her own interest only, 
but in that of all Germany, is proved by 
the fact that she furnished all the mem- 
bers of the present North - German 
“Bund,” even before it was definitely 
established, with needle-guns. Hanover, 
Kurhesse, and Nassau, who from petty 
motives were opposed to the introduction 
of this excellent fire-arm, are no longer , 
existing. Saxony and Hesse- Darmstadt 
will not be able to hold out much longer 
in their foolish opposition. The North- 
German Bund will be at the same time a 
needle-gun Bund. 

The king has heaped honor upon honor 
on Dreysse, but it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that with the successful 
invention of the needle-gun Dreysse had 
relaxed his efforts in this direction. The 
youthful old man still continues to work 
with indefatigable zeal and untiring ac- 
tivity. Several important improvements 
have been made to the needle-gun, by 
which the possibility of hitting the object, 
and at greater distances, has been essen- 
tially increased, The invention of ex- 
plosive projectiles has follgwed close upon 
the heel of that of the excellent long-lead. 
A breech-loading gun, constructed exclu- 
sively for the defense of fortresses, and 
called “ Amusette,” is still waiting for 
trial and approval. To-day this,remark- 
able man of eighty years is about to fur- 
nish Prussia with a new gun, by means 
of which he will again get a good ways 
ahead of the other European Powers, 
who, terrified by the awful effects of his 
needle-gun, have given orders for a 
wholesale manufacture of breech-loaders, 
By his double-cannon, on the needle-gun 
principle, he expects to produce the same 
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revolutio. in the artillery arms which he 
has produced in that of the infantry. 

A good description of these guns is 
given by an eye-witness in the following 
words: 

“On an afternoon of a beautiful sum- 
mer’s day I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing Dreysse’s experiments with his 
new guns. I took up my stand on the 
edge of a little grove, on one side of the 
shooting place. The little cavalcade soon 
arrived and took position nearly opposite 
me. 

‘Some considerable time was taken up 
with preparations and preliminary con- 
versation. I had plenty of time to exain- 
ine the singular form and figure of the 
guns, of which I could plainly distinguish 
two species of hand fire-arms, as well as 
two of cannons, and with great interest 
my eyes were fixed on the person of the 
old gentleman, Mr. Dreysse. At a dis- 
tance of one thousand paces a target was 
posted. A young man then took in his 
hand one of those queer-looking mecha- 
nisms, of which the barrel alone had a 
remote resemblance to a gun, and a mo- 
ment afterward, I saw the first flash and 
heard the first report. Ten shots followed 
in rapid succession, while the shooter as- 
sumed all possible positions, First he 
stood erect, then he would sit down, 
again he laid down, and at last he kneeled. 
With his left arm he handled the gun, 
which was supported by his right elbow, 
while the left shoulder held it. After ten 
shots were fired, a pause was made. The 
old gentleman expressed his satisfaction 
by a nod of his head. In all possible po- 
sitions the shooter had hit a target of 
eight feet by six, ten times in ten shots, 
The experiment was repeated several 
times with the same result. At last the 
shooter seemed to have received orders to 
fire more quickly, for ten shots were fired 
in rapid succession, two of which only 
missed the target. The time that it took 
to fire these ten shots was exactly one 
minute and a quarter. The gun was now 
laid aside, and a similar one, which seem- 
ed to differ from the first only in its bar- 
rel being stronger, was taken: in hand, 
and at the same time the target was re- 
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moved 500 paces farther off. Shooting 
was resumed, with explosive missiles, as 
it appeared, for soon after the discharge 
a singular and loud report could be dis- 
tinctly heard from the direction of the 
target, which was nearly invisible. 

“The first of these pieces was Dreysse’s 
new needle-gun, without butt or stock, all 
of iron, three pounds lighter and from 
two to three dollars cheaper than the orig- 
inal—a gun with which eight shots can 
be fired in one minute, and which does 
not miss at a distance of a thousand 
paces; the other was his new needle-rifle, 
which? ata distance of 1,500 paces, is still 
capable uf demolishing cannons and ex- 
ploding caissons, which may put eight 
men hors du combat by its projectile ex- 
ploding into eight pieces. Instead of 
stock and butt it has a ramming-stamp of 
spiral form, the shoulder-piece of which 
isso arranged that it exactly fits the 
shoulder of the shooter. In this way the 
uncertain and rather troublesome shoot- 
ing with the free hand is done away with. 
The right hand of the shooter is able to 
move with the greatest possible rapidity 
from the cartridge-box to the breech, from 
the breech to the trigger, and from the 
trigger back again to the breech. It is 
loaded again without removing it from 
the shoulder. The objection, too, which 
has been raised to the needle-gun, that 
the needle is liable to be destroyed by 
combustion, is no longer tenable, inas- 
much as the mechanism of the trigger is 
such, that almost at the same moment 
that the needle strikes the cartridge it 
will recoil, thus keeping at a distance 
from the explosive process which it has 
nevertheless caused. Besides this, the 
whole gun, the bayonet and the con- 
trivance for loading alone excepted, has 
been covered with a leather coat, so as to 
make it more convenient for handling. 

“ Again the target was removed farther 
off, and the smallest of the cannons was 
brought forward, To my surprise I ob- 
served two barrels side by side, united 
into one gun. Between the barrels there 
is a carriage carrying the caisson, ¢..e, be- 
tween the carriage and the wheels right 
and left, there is each one barrel, behind 
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which a man takes his seat. With a 
quick jerk the breech of the barrel is 
opened, the gunner, according to his seat, 
extends his right hand to the left, or his 
left hand to the right, where he finds a 
cartridge ready for use. The moment 
the cartridge is taken another reserve- 
cartridge will roll down of itself along the 
carriage. The gunner adjusts his piece 
and. handles it exactly like a hand-gun, 
moving it, as the case may be, upward or 
downward, to the right or to the left, for 
it has a circular motion, The gunner 
puts his body firmly into a fork, support- 
ing his chest and fastened to a ramming- 
stamp, and which, like his seat, is covered 
with leather. A jerk, and the barrel is 
immovable, and a moment afterward 
the shot is discharged; the gunner has 
kept his position without stirring, for a 
recoil of the gun is hardly perceptible. 
Immediately afterward the other. barrel 
is discharged, and now a perfect platoon 
fire is developing from this one piece. 
Shot followed shot with ever-increasing 
rapidity, so that at last I could count eight 
to a minute, « e. four for each barrel. 
After a while a pause was made in order 
to obtain the results of this shooting, and 
to remove the target farther off. This is 
Dreysse’s double-cannon, constructed on 
the needle-gun principle. A second can- 
non was now produced, of the same con- 
struction, the same shape and handling. 
The first had been a three-pounder, the 
second a six-pounder. After the third 
shot there was a general shouting. I 
looked to the side where the target must 
be, and observed a shine of fire. A pro- 
jectile discharged from this six-pounder 
rifled cannon had, at a distance of 2,000 
paces, penetrated a plate of forged iron, 
two inches thick, and set on fire the 
wood-work behind it: 

“At the close of these experiments, 
which lasted nearly three hours, Dreysse 
with his party started for home. I fol- 
lowed close behind them. When near 
Dreysse’s house, the guns disappeared in 
the arsenal to the right of it, and I saw 
the old gentleman entering the yard of his 
house, and, after first casting a glance at 
his flowers, retiring to hisrooms. Regu- 
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larly at nine o’clock, both summer and 
winter, he goes to bed, and rises every 
morning at five. 

The forenoon I had occupied in the 
inspection of the factory buildings. 
Dreysse’s gun factory consists of four 
groups of buildings, situated on both banks 
of the little river Unstrut, which winds 
its way through the town. In one of 
them, which is worked with steam and 
water power, the gun-barrels are manu- 
factured, as also all the coarser parts of 
the gun, as bayonet, etc. Another group 
comprises the machine-shops, extend- 
ing on both sides of the dwelling-house. 
In these shops all the necessary machinery 
is manufactured and repaired. In the 
construction of these machines, Dreysse’s 
son, Francis, is particularly distinguished, 
who, for some years past, has been super- 
intending the whole business, while 
Dreysse himself is superintending only the 
few machine-shops in which he conducts 
his experiments and works at the improve- 
ment of his new inventions. In these 
shops the most skillful locksmiths of 
Germany are at work. They are Dreysse’s 
favorites and enjoy his particular care, for 
they give form and shape to his ideas. 

“Finally, on the northernmost end of 
the town, close on the banks of the river, 
the great gun factory proper is situated, 
which, with its numerous workshops, its 
many hundred windows, through which 
the most stupendous machines are visible, 
its truly infernal noise, and its thousands 
of working people of both sexes, offers an 
imposing spectacle. Crowned heads have 
been denied admittance to these rooms ; no 
wonder, therefore, that I was refused. In 
this portion of the factory all the remain- 
ing parts of the gun, as the breech, rings, 
stock, etc., are manufactured, 

“In the background, somewhat con- 
cealed by a grove of old trees, a queer- 
looking, gloomy building can be seen, to 
which the only access is to be had by a 
bridge over the river. This is Dreysse’s 
ammunition factory, a place where, in 
spite of the many merry-working girls and 
its romantic scenery, sudden death is lurk- 
ing. A never-resting supervision, and 
the utmost carefulness, have rendered ac- 
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cidents arising from explosion very rare ; 
still the infernal powers that are dormant 
in the powder, antimony and fulminating 
mercury, are terrible enough, If you 
want to get an idea of it you only need 
look at the mutilated limbs of the old 
foreman, who, notwithstanding his great 
age and the many scratches that he has 
received from explosions, still retains his 
wonted cheerfulness,” 

In conclusion, we give an anecdote of 
Dreysse, which is very characteristic, and 
goes to show the simplicity and modesty 
of his character. 

Besides the son above mentioned, 
Dreysse has two daughters, one of whom 
is married to a colonel in the Prussian 
army, the other was married to a captain 
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that fell in the battle of Sadowa, At the 
receipt of this sad news, the young widow, 
with her children, retired to her father at 
Scemmerda. Every moment the old man 
has to spare he will spend with his mourn- 
ing daughter and his grandchildren. 
Now it so happened one day that he was 
asked by his daughter to send her a lock- 
smith to repair a lock in one of her bureaus, 
which was out of order. Dreysse an- 
swered with a smile, “ Why send for a 
locksmith, my daughter? That is my 
own profession,” And thus speaking, he 
set to work, and after a few minutes the 
lock was all right again. That was, indeed, 
the same Dreysse who, fifty years ago, 
had returned from Paris to assist his father 
in the locksmith trade. 


VOIR NAPLES ET MOURIR. 


* * * “ Jetant au loin mes regards sur ce miroir éclatant et limpide de la mer Tyrrhénéene, je me 
demandais, 4 part moi, d’oi pouvait venir un si triste proverbe, dans le pays le plus gai, le plus insouciant 
et le plus heureux qui soit au monde: Voir Naples et mourir. 


L 
As I was walking on the strand 
Of Gaeta’s sheltered sea, 
A stranger with a fervent eyo 
Stopped and accosted me ; 
A melancholy smile he wore; 
In accents sweet and clear, 
With mournful gentleness he said, 
“Voir Naples et mourir! ” 


I. 
The work was truc: search every clime 
From Thibet to the Pole: 
Where sultry wildernesses blaze, 
Or icy torrents roll; 
Seek rest in autumn’s scarlet shade, 
In vernal blooms find cheer: 
Thy cup is not yet full; and now, 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


mI. 
Leave Erin’s green and dewy isle— 
Bright emerald of the waves; 
Shun storied Strasbourg’s minster pile, 
Cologne’s cathedral naves ; 
From England’s gray and humid skies 
Thy wandering pinnace steer, 
Forget Loch Kattrine’s purple vales; 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


Iv. 

The Switzer’s pinnacles of gold 
And opal rise afar ; 

The Jungfrau’s steeps in glory veiled 
Await the evening star ; 

The lake is crimson, and the brow 
Of Wetterhorn is near ; 

But stay not in the Switzer’s home, 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


v. 
Seek not the many-sparkled gleam 
Of Rio’s star-lit bay ; 
Nor gorges of the Pyrenees 
With bold Gustave Doré; 
From Athens turn (Pentelicus, 
Hymettus crave a tear): 
Enchantment lingers in the tone 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


VI. 
Fond souls who dream gay dreams among 
The castles of the Rhine, 
And who are wont with zest to praise 
La belle France clad with vine: 
Neglect the plains of Brittany, 
And while the leaf is sere, 
Or when the frost is on the bough, 
Voir Naples et mourir! 
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vil. 
From Genoa, where Milton sang, 
From Florence, and from Rome— 
Where Michael Angelo hath poised 
St. Peter's awful dome ; 
Get thee in ‘haste; Italian skies 
Are to Italians dear, 
But microcosm of the whole 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


VoL 
Sweet terraces and colonnades 
Spring from.a glassy bay ; 
Chateaux and castle-pictured heights 
Bloom in an endless May; 
Lemon and orange groves and spires, 
Bask listless: in the rear 
Vesuvius in shadow glares, 
Voir Naples et mourir ! 


Ix. 
A queen among her vassai lords— 
The darling of the wave— 
Constantinople with her towers 
And minarets looks brave : 
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Let haughty Turk approach with joy 
The mighty old world’s bier; 

Go, Christian, to Pompeii’s tomb: 
Voir Naples et mourir. 


x. 
Red death is blushing on thy fruits, 
And in thy sunset skies; 
Thy ruddy plain—thy violet hills, 
Were oft the victor’s prize ; 
The lake Avernus, Acheron, 
Make the descent look sheer, 
Though easy, to the nether world: 
Voir Naples et mourir! 
x1. 
My soul, the world is vanity ; 
Thy pilgrim shroud prepare! 
E’en could’st thou stay the hand of time, 
Thou would’st not linger there. 
The mournful riddle now is plain, 
The gentle proverb clear: 
The earth hath one thing worth the sight; 
Voir Naples et mourir! 


LANG-SYNE SKETCHES. 


NO. 


MY FIRST 


Ir has been said that even a common 
life, adequately rehearsed, would possess 
all the charm and more than the value of 
the most interesting novel. Indeed, the 
nearer the novel approaches our ordinary 
life, the more interesting it becomes. 
Certainly it is not your grandiose, or even 
your proper historic character, except in 
the very things common to all, which 
awakens the profoundest sympathy. No, 
it is often some poor, quaint or homely 
original, whose history every now and 
then touches you at the quick. The best 
dramas in the world are those which make 
“all men kin.” For, at bottom, all are 
pretty much alike. Endlessly diversified 
on the surface of their natures, they are 
one in the deeper recesses of their being. 

Nothing, therefore, in any life, would 
be more curious and instructive than to 
know the teachers and other influences, 
social, intellectual, and moral, which have 
aided in the formation of that life. 


Ill, 
TEACHERS, 


Teachers may be classified as direct or 
indirect, constant, or occasional, and, we 
might add, visible or invisible. 

What a marvellous influence, for exam- 
ple, educational and otherwise, comes 
from our ancestors. Carrying them along 
with us, in the very depths of our souls, 
and in the tissues of our flesh, we come 
into strange affinity with what we know 
of their notions and ways, receiving what 
is kindred to us as good, and rejecting 
what is antagonistic as bad. Nature, in 
this, is working out her grand processes 
and preparing her far-off, wondrous is- 
sues. Because, Nature, which is the art 
of God, is behind and before us, as well 
as in us and around us, a teacher of in- 
scrutable power and amazing skill. 

Most persons on this account, as well 
as some others, are supposed to take a 
deep interest in their forefathers, Some 
are especially proud of their pedigree. I 
take it, however, that many, on strict in- 
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vestigation, as our American Hans Sachs 
suggests, might find it ending in “a hemp- 
en twine.” I myself have a slight suspi- 
cion that some of my ancestors, in a re- 
moter age, had this high distinction, The 
case, indeed, is not clear, for the record is 
hazy. There is good reason to believe 
that some of them were freebooters, and 
ended their life somewhat suddenly, after 
certain border raids, But they were a 
strong, imperious, enterprising race; and 
though, in the eye of the law, somewhat 
given to a freer use of their neighbor's 
property than was strictly just, occasion- 
ally exhibited brave and lofty traits. One 
was even knighted for a generous, daring 
deed. This, on the whole, is the best I 
have to say of them. Gentler, homelier 
influences must have come in by inter- 
marriage; in fact, by the time they 
reached my immediate predecessors, they, 
must have been wonderfully tamed! I 
am afraid the old Berserker virtue had 
nearly died out. Some of my relations, 
possibly myself included, have realized 
the benefit of the wise couplet in Hudi- 
bras: 
“ He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


And yet, in all our kindred, I have dis- 
covered certain marked peculiarities of 
feature and temper which must have 
come down from a distant day. 

At what period the element of religion 
came in to soften their manners I can- 
not say, but several of them were dis- 
tinguished for their piety. One was 
claimed as a poet; but his reputation in 
this line is questionable. Possibly the 
knack of rhyme was mistaken for the 
poetic faculty. At any rate, nothing has 
survived to test his quality. They were 
mostly poor, I think, yet retaining for 
generations a certain family pride, (a 
thing common enough in Scotland) and 
noted for a sturdy independence, coupled 
with some quick but transient irritability 
of manners. 

I am speaking now of my ancestors on 
the father’s side. Those on my mother’s 
were different in many respects; but I 
have not been able to trace them back 
more than a generation or two. They 
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were of a softer, more affluent: nature, 
with predominant kindly tempers, and 
possibly some poetic impulses. 

My paternal grandfather was something 
of an original, but in a very plain way. 
By trade a mechanic, he had no great re- 
spect for work, and had given it up long 
before I knew him. The truth is, the 
family ,had acquired some slight social 
distinction from the character and calling 
of his wife, She was a female physician, 
small of stature, but of great dignity of 
manners, and held in high repute for her 
professional skill by the people where she 
lived, upon the banks of the Tweed. She 
had a keen, black eye, and a peremptory 
mouth, with an air of intelligence and 
refinement. She was generally seen in 
black silk dress, nicely fitting bonnet, and, 
when making her visits, carried with her 
a gold-headed cane. Of course she ruled 
the house, and, in truth, was its chief 
support. Grandfather, stout and rotund, 
was easy-going, loved gossip, visited the 
neighbors, saw to the affairs of the village, 
gave excellent advice to those who did 
not need it, lectured the boys, and smoked 
tobacco with a zeal worthy of a better’ 
cause. He talked much of the degener- 
acy of the age, and insisted that his 
grandchildren were a very inferior set. 
Why, the boys in his days amounted to 
something! They were not spindle- 
shanks, like many he couldname! They 
were stalwart and vigorous; helped their 
parents and took care of themselves! I 
suppose grandfather loved us, but he 
never said so. He imagined, or pretend- 
ed to imagine, that we were good for 
nothing; that is, in comparison with the 
wonderful children in his early days. 
Certainly he did not amount to much 
himself, at least in a practical way, and 
so he made little impression upon us, one 
way or another. Yet, he was honest and 
frank, kindly and eross at once, shrewd 
betimes, with much racy talk; and while 
he did no good that I know of, did no 
great harm. With a little more force, 
and a little more practicalness, he might 
have been a superior man, and left behind 
him the fragrance of a noble and useful 
life. I suppose, however, he must be re- 
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garded as one of my early teachers, at 
least in a negative way; for feeling con- 
siderable repulsion to the old gentleman's 
notions about the degeneracy of the age, 
and all that, I early resolved never to 
give way to such nonsense, so common 
among old people. I believe in progress, 
and think the ages advancing. 

My maternal grandparents were peo- 
ple well worth knowing and remember- 
ing. Irecognize them as among my most 
effective teachers. If they were alive 
now they would be surprised at this 
statement; for they were the most simple, 
unpretending, unconscious people I have 
ever known. This was the case espe- 
cially with grandfather Laurence, who 
never dreamed of giving advice to any- 
body, and had the most abundant faith 
in his children and grandchildren. The 
nearest approach to formal advice he ever 
made in my hearing was this. Eschew- 
ing umbrellas as a modern invention and 
utterly useless, he had a great liking for 
an honest old-fashioned cane or staff. 
“There,” said he, handing me a good, 
stout, handsome stick, as I was leaving for 
home, “take ye that, my man, That’s of 
some use on a journey. If it rain lightly, 
ye don’t need an umbrella; if it storm, it 
is of no use! But a stick is good for some- 
thing. It helps ye up the brae, and if ye 
meet a mad dog or anything of that sort, 
the stick will defend you. Ye should never 
go off on a journey without a good stick.” 

Grandfather had seen better days, He 
occupied, for years, a large farm just be- 
yond the village of Bathgate, and was 
well to do in all matters of worldly gear; 
but his excessive good nature in helping 
his neighbors and endorsing their paper 
to a large amount brought him into diffi- 
culties. Happily he had given a good 
education to his family of girls, all of 
whom were provided for when he was 
compelled to leave the old homestead 
and assume a humbler lot, that of garden- 
ing, which he dearly loved ; for all plants 
and flowers were his friends. He talked 
to them and of them as if they were alive. 
He petted and patted them, and seemed 
as much a prince among them as if he 
lived in a palace or ruled in a kingdom. 
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At times, indeed, it seemed strange that 
such a man, who. was held in high re- 
spect by the. whole community, should be 
content with such a position; but he was 
entirely satisfied, He never referred to 
his former conditiou, never even seemed 
to regret the change, and was just as con- 
tented and happy as if he owned the en- 
tire country. He lived just on the out- 
skirts of the village, in a little old-fashion- 
ed house, with a large garden attached, 
and in sight of a rumbling brook and a 
dusty mill. 

Grandfather was tall, six feet at least, 
and of goodly proportions, not stout, but 
broad about the shoulders, slightly stoop- 
ing, with a fine fresh countenance, 
good-sized Roman nose, mild hazel eyes, 
small and expressive mouth, with an in- 
definable something in its lines, such as I 
have seen only in certain Scotchmen of 
fhe old school. A thoughtful man, he 
was fond of honest mirth, had an easy 
grave humor peculiar to himself, great 
capacity of love and reverence, and a 
boundless sympathy with all sorts of 
people, seeing only the bright side of 
things and the better aspects of human 
nature. A Christian, no doubt, though I 
never heard him say a word as to his per- 
sonal feelings upon the subject; but his 
constant attendance at church, his rever- 
ent manner there, his love of the Bible 
and all good things, his gentleness and 
peacefulness, his illimitable charity, and, 
at last, his serene, - beautiful departure, 
all attested the genuineness and depth of 
his religious life. Possibly he lacked in 
force, in directness, and zeal, but it was 
not his nature. Transformed and uplifted 
by the grace of God, natural tempera- 
ment, after all, has more to do with the 
peculiarities of one’s religion than most 
persons are aware, Saunders Morton, 
the barber of the village, hit the nail upon 
the head, when he said to some over- 
zealous neighbor, inclined to disparage 
grandfather, ‘Man! he could put ye in 
his pooch and never miss ye. But he’s 
mair like to do ye gude. Faith! had ye 
as much gudeness as John Laurence, ye 
would be just a thousand times bigger 
than ye are.” 
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Geordie Pudden, a good judge of char- 
acter, half crazy as he was, thought there 
never was such aman. Sir Robert M-—, 
with whom he had many dealings in the 
matter of plants and flowers, remarked 
that he was a gentleman, without the 
title and the estate. 

Grandmother was a wise old lady, 
somewhat precise in her ways and de- 
cided in her opinions, especially in prac- 
tical affairs, devoted to grandfather, as one 
might expect, a great lover of tea, and, I 
am sorry to say, of snuff, many pounds 
of which I used to carry to her. But O! 
the happy days I spent with them, in the 
cozy old house by the mill, in the garden 
among the gooseberries, or rambling with 
grandfather in the fields, or, at evening, 
listening to his kindly talk, or the music 
of that wonderful violin of which he was 
amaster. Grandfather and his fiddle 
were inseparable. When you saw the 
one you might expect soon to see the 
other. He frequently visited at our 
house. The moment he came, the chil- 
dren would inquire for the fiddle, and in a 
few minutes, seated in a big chair, he 
would, with benignant smile, have us 
dancing around him to a merry Scottish 
“jig.” 

Grandfather assuredly was one of my 
earliest and best teachers. He gave me 
noinstruction, however, in learning of any 
kind, no information in history, geogra- 
phy, theology, or anything of the sort. 
Perhaps he thought me too young, or it 
was not natural for him to assume any 
kind of superiority even over a child; for 
was he not a child himself, humble and 
confiding? He simply impressed me, 
charmed me with a love of nature and of 
man. UHe-taught me, inthis natural way, 
the great doctrines of magnanimity and 
charity. 

My father was a godly man, orthodox 
and earnest, honest to the backbone, a 
great reader, and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Intensely Calvinistic, 
he was familiar with theological distinc- 
tions, and very zealous for the good cause. 
With strong prejudices, and holding in 
contempt all errorists and heretics, dog- 
ged a little, fiery sometimes, and always 
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in downright earnest, he commanded the 
respect of his friends, and the veneration 
of his children. With small twinkling 
eyes, and a good-sized characteristic nose, 
slightly stooping shoulders, and an ener- 
getic gait, he walked about among us 
with a good deal of command. Every- 
thing about him was determinate. He 
knew no changes in opinions or manners. 
He loved horn spoons and wooden trench- 
ers, and used them all his life—in this 
respect exceptional in the household, and 
among his neighbors. Somewhat narrow 
no doubt, with his temper a little sour 
betimes, intolerant perhaps, but never 
really bigoted or fanatical, he believed 
in authority and penalty, and so far as 
the government of children was con- 
cerned, acted rather upon the maxims 
of Solomon than those of more recent 
instructors. He used to quote with es- 
pecial relish these words, “ A whip for 
the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod 
for the fool's back.” In politics, however, 
he was republican, and greatly admired 
the United States, to which he talked of 
emigrating in his younger days. He 
thought Moses and Washington about the 
greatest men that ever lived. In divine 
science Paul was his great model. Bos- 
ton’s Fourfold State, The Crook in the 
Lot, Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul, 
Erskine’s Sermons, and Colquhoun on the 
Covenant of Grace, were among his fa- 
vorite books. He had the weakness to be 
rather proud of kis theological knowl- 
edge, and drilled the older children pretty 
thoroughly in the Assembly’s Shorter Cat- 
echism, and other compends of sacred in- 
struction. His piety, however, was deep, 
pure, intense, so much so that he seemed 
to belong rather to the patriarchal than 
to the present age. He had a marvellous 
gift of prayer. Abounding in quaint, 
scriptural, oriental words and images, it 
was richer than anything of the kind I 
have ever heard among laymen. A good 
singer, he went regularly through the 
Psalms of David, at the rate of from four 
to six verses at family prayer, which was 
never omitted, morning or evening, what- 
ever might betide. If he could not have 
it at one hour, he’d have it at another. 
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The Bible was read in course, with oc- 
casional comments, so that in the course 
of a year or two the whole would be read 
through. Other good books were read in 
the hearing of the children, and no meal 
ever passed without ‘1a grace” at the be- 
ginning and ‘‘thanks” at the close. The 
whole day was “sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer.” Sunday was ob- 
served somewhat after the Jewish fashion, 
and no doubt was sometimes irksome to 
the children. But it had its compensa- 
tions.. For we had pleasant walks to 
church, delightful intermissions, when 
“bread and cheese” tasted deliciously to 
hungry boys, and the serenest evenings 
at-home; for the severity of the day re- 
laxed a little about sunset, and after “an 
exercise” in the catechism, we finished 
the day with “tea and toast.” On other 
days we had to be satisfied with bread 
and milk, or “ halesome parritch, chief of 
Scotia's food.” But Sundays were “the 
better days,” and so were crowned not 
only with prayer and praise, but with 
“tea and toast,” sweeter to us than all 
the nectar or ambrosia of the gods. 

Father's conception of the divine gov- 
ernment, I own, was somewhat narrow 
and formal. Justice was his predominant 
idea. That must be “satisfied” always. 
Mercy was rather an incident, or, as one 
might even call it, an accident, which 
justice, primordial and eternal, must reg- 
ulate and control, All the elect, in his 
view, would be saved, the rest had no 
claim. God was judge, supreme and im- 
mutable, merciful indeed, but especially 
just. 

Hence the parent, who represents God 
in the family, must be just also.. Woe, 
therefore, to the wight who, in anything, 
rejected his authority. That must be en- 
forced with the rod. The order of the 
family must be maintained. 

Don’t take him for an ascetic, however. 
He believed in grace. He enjoyed good 
cheer, loved his children, and was genial 
and friendly with his neighbors.’ I have 
seen him at a wedding take a turn in a 
country dance, though that always looked 
somewhat strange to me; for he would 
allow none of his children to go to a 
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dancing school. He distinguished, as the 
old divines in Scotland generally did, be- 
tween simple dancing and promiscuous 
dancing. The latter they could not allow. 
Children might dance as much as they 
pleased at home, but not at balls, or in 
public places. 

Father relaxed a good deal in his old 
age. Instead of becoming. narrower 
and sourer, as he advanced in life, he 
became broader and mellower. He 
dwelt more upon the paternal character 
of God; as his children were grown up, 
and he had no use for restrictive or puni- 
tive measures, he outgrew something of 
the sharpness of his early discipline. His 
theological notions touching the atone- 
ment, also, underwent some change. He 
believed it to be a provision for all; so 
that any poor sinner, whether known as 
elect or non-elect, might come to Christ 
and be saved. Logically he held, as 
strongly as ever, to the doctrine of the 
divine sovereignty, but it was a wise and 
gracious sovereignty. 

It ‘can easily be seen what sort of a 
teacher I had in father. To me he was 
the representative of God; and, although 
in my secret soul I rebelled sometimes 
against his authority, and candidly think 
now that he used the rod (Scottice, “ the 
taws’’) too frequently and too severely, 
I never for a moment cherished the idea 
of disobeying his commands. 

Certainly he succeeded in fastening up- 
on my mind forever the great idea of 
law. 

My blessed mother was equally pious, 
perhaps more 80, but so gentle and unob- 
trusive, that few knew the intensity of 
her feelings. Not beautiful, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that expression, all allowed 
that she was lovely. Her presence was 
a comfort and a cheer. <A charming 
singer, especially of Scottish ballads, she 
made our house ring with her melody, 
Next to grandfather’s fiddle, mother’s 
singing was the greatest charm in the 
household music.. She rarely spoke of 
her religious feelings; but her daily life 
was itself an evangel. She never cor- 
rected the children as father did. A word 
of admonition or expostulation was 
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enough. Her tears were the severest 
punishment we knew. She often suf- 
fered from poor health, and died in com- 
paratively early life, just about the time 
I went to college. Her death was calm 
and holy as a summer Sabbath eve. 
Simply appalling to me, who had never 
seen death in such a form, for she was pale 
and worn with suffering; yet so patient, 
so loving, and trustful, that, looking back 
to it now through the haze of years, her 
departure appears to me not so much 
a death as a divine transformation. 

Thus, while father taught me Jaw, 
mother taught me gospel, 

I remember with horror the cross- 
grained, crook-legged teacher of a private 
school, who endeavored to initiate me 
into the mysteries of the alphabet and 
reading words of two syllables. How I 
learned anything from him is a marvel; 
for my mind was wholly engrossed with 
his original method of correcting the 
mistakes and stimulating the faculties of 
his pupils. For this purpose he used a 
large pin, horresco referens, with which 
he jagged the little fingers pointing to the 
words. The day I left that school was a 
festival. It marked a great and joyful 
epoch in my life. It was deliverance 
from prison, It was emancipation from 
Egypt. It was the beginning of anew 
era of peace and hope. I cannot, indeed, 
say that I ever loved school or school 
learning. I wanted to be at home, to 
loiter in the fields, to listen to the singing 
birds, to nestle in cozy places, to bask in 
sunshine, to “run about the braes when 
simmer days were fine,” to ramble by 
streams and trees, to hear old people 
gossip, to fish “minnies” in the brook 
flecked with sunshine, to sing scraps of 
tunes, to shout at the top of my voice, 
to make echoes by the old bridge, to play 
at hide-and-seek with the children; or, 
better still, to listen to mother singing 
Scottish ballads or sacred hymns. How 
sweetly sounded, in my childish ears, 
“Bonny young Jessie, the flower of 
Dumblane,” or “ The Birks of Aberfeldy,” 
“Of a? the airts the wind can blaw,” 
“Duncan Grey,” ‘ Where ha’e you been 
a’ day?” ‘Mary in Heaven,” ‘The 
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banks and braes o' bonny Doon;” or in 
more solemn and tender mood, 


“O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed.” 


But go to school I must. That was the 
law, and I was taughtimplicit obedience. 
Father and mother were in the place of 
God, and I should go to perdition if I 
did not obey them. I was greatly con- 
soled, however, in going to the parish 
school, the next I attended, with a new 
pair of trousers, and. handsome gray 
jacket with shining buttons. The way 
thither was along hedgerows of blossom- 
ing hawthorn, across a “bonny burn,” 
by sweet acclivities of furze and broom, 
I was apt to loiter, to be sure; for it was 
impossible to hurry along sueh a road as 
that, but got excused somehow or other, 

The master, as he was called, a plain, 
sensible man, was prompt but not severe ; 
still I made no effort to learn anything. 
Among other tasks was the recitation of 
certain questions and answers in one or 
two rather formidable catechisms. How 
I committed them, or rather how they 
committed themselves, to my memory, I 
have not the remotest idea. I must 
have imbibed them, I think, by hearing 
others recite. Somehow I got through 
with the rest of the boys. It was pretty 
much the same with reading and spell- 
ing. They came to me, as vegetation to 
the plants in spring, music to the birds, 
or colors to the flowers. 

I had a dread of big rough boys, and 
kept out of their way as much as pos- 
sible. One was my especial terror, the 
son of the minister in one of the neigh- 
boring parishes. He was greatly given 
to practical joking, and tyrannized over 
the little boys. He is now an eloquent 
Doctor of Divinity, I believe, somewhere 
in Scotland, and I see, by the Scottish 
newspapers, has just been making a rous- 
ing speech against the union of the Pres- 
byterian churches. The schoolhouse has 
pretty much faded away from my mem- 
ory. It belongs, apparently, to cloud- 
land, and it would not be hard to con- 
vince me that I had never seen it. But 
the neighboring scenery, the clumps of 
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trees, the old bridge with its strange echo, 
the hills, the sunny roadside, “ the bonny 
broom” of the “ knowes,” the shouts of 
the children, and the music of birds, are 
all real enough, just as if I had seen 
them yesterday. With perhaps the single 
exception referred to, I do not remember 
the name of a boy or a girl who attend- 
ed with me at that parish school. I have 
even forgotten the names of the children 
in the village of my nativity, which I 
left in my eighth year. Indeed it is a 
somewhat singular thing that I cannot 
remember their faces or names, with the 
exception of the big rough fellow who 
teased me, and defrauded me of a good 
honest bronze penny that I found in the 
road, when he and another were carrying 
me by the legs and threatening to drop 
me over the bridge into the water below. 
I have a notion, therefore, that children 
played a quite unimportant part in my 
early education. But one or two old 
people, and some persons of odd or pe- 
culiar character impressed me profoundly. 
I remember Sandy Scott perfectly, and 
Geordie Pudden, and Lucky Wilson, and 
several of the old preachers, and especi- 
ally the Rev. John Goodman, minister 
of the United Secession Presbyterian 
church on the hill—one of the noblest, 
gentlest, quaintest men that ever lived. 
I remember also the precise look, though 
I have forgotten the name, of my first 
public teacher to whom I have referred, 
and can see him now, with his crooked 
leg, and in his hand the horrible pin with 
which he pricked my fingers; and old Mr. 
Greenfield, my second teacher, with his 
thin face and brown hair. I remember, 
also, two or three good-natured neigh- 
bors ; one or two beautiful young women 
who used to caress me ; “cheap John,” the 
rich merchant, who commenced business 
with fourpence worth of nails; and also 
several old ladies, with bland faces and 
ruffled caps. 

These, including my parents and grand- 
parents, were my first teachers. Next to 
nature and God they were closest to me, 
and left upon my soul the most indelible 
impressions, Yet I was ever conscious 
of a nature and a tendency of my own. 
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There came welling up within me strange, 
mysterious impulses, some good, others 
indifferent or even bad, I was intensely 
happy betimes. Nature was a wonder 
and a joy ; God an unspeakable mystery, 
terrible and glorious, near and afar at 
once, dread, appalling evermore; yet 
gentle as a mother, with an amazing fas- 
cination for my opening soul, I had no- 
tions and feelings of my own; but I re- 
ceived the doctrines which I was taught 
ina formal way. Some of them dropped 
down to the centre of my being, others 
floated upon the surface. I had bound- 
less confidence in my parents, in nature, 
and in myself. Not that I doubted or 
denied my weakness and even sinfulness ; 
of these I was early convinced, partly from 
experience and partly from conversation 
with my father, as well as the teachings 
of the minister, and, above all, the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scripture. Idon’t think 
that I was a good boy, easily managed 
and readily trained in righteousness; but I 
had beautiful dreams and boundless hopes, 
Perverse betimes, sometimes sad, now 
and then wild and wayward, on the whole 
I was very happy in a superficial way. I 
made friends with nature, with birds and 
summer skies, with good old people, and 
I humbly trust with the God of my fa- 
thers, 

Whether I was “born from above ” at 
that early period I hardly know. It 
seems to me, however, looking back upon 
it from a larger experience, that the 
light of heaven was dawning upon my 
spirit. All things were concurring to a 
common end. The day of God was 
breaking out of the primal darkness, and 
the sweet influences of home and church, 
of nature and God, were revealing their 
powers amid the crude thoughts and im- 
pulses of a young soul that scarcely 
knew itself. The period was transitional 
and chaotic, but full of promise and hope. 
Romance and reality, truth and illusion, 
were wonderfully blended; but the great 
idea of goodness and immortal life was 
born within me. But whether I was a 
Christian in the better, deeper sense of 
the term, is known only to Him who 
can read the heart. I am satisfied, how- 
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ever, that my greatest and my best 
teachers were God and good men. In 
after life I passed through a period of 
doubt and darkness, in which, for a sea- 
son, the sun and stars disappeared, old 
creeds were abandoned, and all truth sub- 
jected to a new and thorough investiga- 
tion, from which I at last emerged with 
the whole modified and adjusted to an 
advanced condition of mind; but the old 
foundational elements remained. My 
father’s and mother’s belief lay at the 
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heart of the whole, for it included God 
and Christ ; regeneration and eternal life. 
At another period I entered into a new 
and, I hope, deeper experience. Many 
crude notions, formal conceptions, and 
partial experiences faded away; but at 
the centre there was still the old eternal 
love, the old eternal hope. This especially 
remained, that man, with all his capaci- 
ties, is but the organ and recipient of 
God, while God is “ all and in all.” 


CHRISTY. 


Asram was the younger of the brothers 
Stark. It was out of the Stark way to 
have a younger to provide for, in any 
way. The first-born son was endowed 
with his father’s name, as a matter of 
course ; when the second came, what could 
be done forhim? They called him Abram 
at last, and it seemed altogether probable 
that he, like the patriarch, would, in the 
fullness of time, be compelled to go forth 
and seek for himself a country. The fish- 
ing business never had supported more 
than one family. 

As the boys grew up it seemed to be- 
come clear that Abram would be equal to 
the requirements of a wanderer. He prov- 
ed to have skill in handicraft, quickness 
of thought, and restless activity of body. 
Jared was the steady, plodding, reliable 
soul; Abram the adventurous spirit. 

Between the families of Bloss and 
Stark an intimacy had existed for many 
years. Bloss had his ferry office, and his 
shed next to Stark’s buildings, and there 
wasn’t a day on which the two men fail- 
ed to exchange their views on all subjects 
connected with their business, Jared was 
growing up in the right way; his father 
was entirely satisfied with him; but in 
regard to Abram he was always doubtful. 
Still the lad was expert in the taking of 
fish, and as to fear, on the water or on the 
land, he knew it not. Mother Bloss felt 
safe enough when Jared was about; her 
children were in no danger while that 
steady-going lad was near to control 


Abram—either of them could manage her 
boy—she courted Jared. But as the chil- 
dren grew older, it was not Jared who 
was courted by the Bloss boy and girl. 
Abram’s braveries had, for both Thorpe 
and his sister Christy, that attraction 
which children and savages, to say noth- 
ing of the world in general, feel for the 
heroic. 

Thorpe paid a price for his preference. 
Moved perhaps by the spirit of defiance, 
Abram fell into the habit of going across 
the river to find sport there for himself 
among the rough fellows accustomed to 
congregate about the wharves of the 
steamboats and small river craft. He 
liked to hear their talk. Often he found 
sailors there who had made voyages 
roung the world, and he would sit in the 
midst of a cloud of smoking, drinking 
men, listening to their talk, and get little 
harm by it, except such harm as comes 
to youth from the unfolding of the world 
to its view. None of the vileness of the 
place clung to him. He was curious, 
eager, all eye and ear, but he did not 
touch the pitch, and was not defiled. 
Imagination was pure, and saved the boy. 

Thorpe Bloss sometimes accompanied 
Abram on these excursions, The effect 
of what he encountered was different. 
He did not spread his wings and fly around 
the world as he listened to the talk of the 
voyagers. He made friends with some of 
them, and drank and smoked with them, 
for how could he help it? They were 
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jolly good fellows, and invited him into 
their circle; he slipped into their groove 
with “ fatal facility.” 

Abram was almost at his wits’ end 
when he, for the first time, saw the 
weakness of Thorpe in an unmistakable 
revelation. He thought hs should be 
obliged to go home without his com- 
panion, for the little Thorpe had drunk 
had so entirely disabled him that he lay 
helpless on his hands. Finally he decid- 
ed that the lad must go back with him, 
and he hired a man to help him row 
across the river. 

It was midnight when they landed at 
the wharf, and what then to do with his 
hapless burden ? 

Abram carried Thorpe into the shed, 
as he might have carried a dead body, 
laid him on a heap of shavings, and then 
sat down near by to watch. For the 
first time in his life he was thoroughly 
frightened. The dismal light of the smok- 
ing lantern, and the hoarse sound of the 
waves, as the tide came in, were full of 
reproach, He remembered the warning 
of Jared: “You had better stop your 
pranks; .you will perform one time too 
many before you know it.” He thought 
of Christy : what if she should come down 
to the shed, by any chance, and find them 
there? That suggestion of his aroused 
conscience troubled Abram even more 
than the vision of old Bloss standing 
furious over his son, and cursing his 
folly. i. 

Thinking of Christy, he went to the 
door of the shed and looked out on the 
cloudy sky. A few drops of rain were 
falling, and there was a sound of distant 
thunder. It was a dismal prospect, and 
yet, when he saw that a storm was com- 
ing on, the lad’s sense of security in- 
creased. He and Thorpe would now re- 
main undisturbed in the shed till morning. 
But even as this reflection suggested itself, 
a horrible fear and dread arose and swept 
it out of sight, for he heard a voice say : 

“Abram, are you there? Where is 
Thorpe?” 

That was not imagination. Abram 
looked through the shadows-—and his 
gaze could at that moment have pene- 
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trated darkness more profound: there 
was Christy. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, as if 
greatly astonished. 

“Where is Thorpe?” she repeated. 

“In his bed fast asleep, I hope. Why, 
Christy, what is the matter? What are 
you down here for at this time of night? 
In the rain, too. Do you hear that 
thunder?” 

Abram walked quickly out of the shed 
into the yard, quickly as he had spoken, 
and evidently he expected her to follow 
him, but she remained on the threshold, 
For the first time in her life, she doubted 
the thing Abram had said, 

“ He isn’t in his bed—he hasn’t been, 
What are you doing here so late?” 

“T came down,” he stammered—“ well 
—TI'll tell you Christy, I got disturbed 
too. I guess it isn’t a good night for 
sleeping?” 

“Where is he? Has he gone over the 
river?” 

“Why, no, you must havevhad a curi- 
ous dream I guess! Come! I'll go back 
with you to your house; it isn’t the right 
thing for you to be out here so late.” 

“T did have a dreadful dream,” answer- 
ed Christy, speaking in a troubled way 
that pierced her listener’s heart: ‘“ You 
was in it—and Thorpe—that’s the reason 
I couldn’t sleep ;—finally I went into his 
room, and he wasn’t there; he hasn't 
been to-night. Then I thought maybe 
he was down here with the men; and, 
Abram, what do you suppose I came 
for, without disturbing father and 
mother?” 

“Because you're an angel,” said he. 
“Tl promise you, Christy, if you'll go 
back now, before it rains any harder, I'll 
find Thorpe and bring him home, I will 
indeed.” 

“Just go and look now. I can. wait. 
I don’t mind rain,” said Christy, and she 
sat down on a block of wood in the yard. 
Abram stood still and irresolute for a 
moment, then he went into the shed. 
Five minutes after he came out and lock- 
ed the door behind him. 

“Christy, you must go home,” he said, 
standing before her, and speaking with 
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an authority which it seemed she must 
obey. She did arise. 

“You have found him,” said she. 

“Yes, Ihave. I knew where he was 
when you came. I am going to tell you 
something. But I wouldn’t tell you if I 
could help it. It willmake you unhappy, 
and do no good,” He paused<-but she 
answered nothing. He must go on. 

“T asked Thorpe to go across the river 
with me, and he went. There were 
some men there who were having a pretty 
gay time, and they got us to smoking, 
and Thorpe took a glass of something. I 
don’t know what it was, but it must have 
been a great deal stronger than anything 
we have over here, for it all went to his 
head, He is fast asleep now, but he will 
be over it by daylight.” 

“How do you know? He will never 
be over it,” said Christy. 

She arose as she spoke, then she sat 
down again. She saw that she must go 
home, but a violent storm of sorrow swept 
through her; she hid her face in her hands. 

“God forgive us,” said Abram, 

Poor children! not a few, long after 
childhood, have known a misery like yours, 
at midnight and high noon, 

“ Christy,” said Abram, for the silence 
was not broken even by a groan from 
her, and he began to be afraid, ‘‘ Christy, 
will you go home?” 

“And leave him with you? No, I will 
wait here till he wakes up, and then go 
home, You are not my brother’s keeper.” 

Anger suddenly took the place of 
Abram’s remorseful thoughts; he walked 
off and left Christy alone. In half an 
hour, not sooner, he came back. She 
was sitting where he left her, half shel- 
tered by the roof under which the fish 
were dried and packed, and apparently 
had not stirred. 

“Tf I had lied to you about it, Christy,” 
said he going up to her, and speaking in 
a softened voice, “ you would never have 
known what I've told you. I might have 
said that he had gone down the river, and 
you would not have been the wiser, but, 
when I was coming across with him, I 
thought to myself that I must tell you. 
Such a thing never happened before. We 
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have been over there before; you knew 
that well enough, and your, father and 
mother knew it. I was going to tell you 
this, so it might never happen again. It 
never will with me to look on, and seem 
to be at the bottom of it. Do you be- 
lieve me?” 

“T will go home,” said Christy, rising, 
too miserable at heart to discuss any 
point of the wretched question. 

“Tf he don’t get there at breakfast, will 
you say he is helping me? I shall have 
him at a job by that time, Christy ; I will 
be his keeper! This shall never happen 
again. Never! so help me God.” 

“What can you do?” she asked. “I 
heard a man say once that one such time 
as this, was letting the devil loose. O 
Abrani Stark! to think you helped to 
do it!” 

“ Hell fire wouldn't be. equal to your 
saying that, Christy Bloss! ” 

But she went away having said it, and 
did not take back the words, 


Thorpe was awake and busy with the 
job Abram had prepared for him by the 
time the workmen came to the sheds. 
He had to pass through all the fears and 
the shame incident to his situation, 
Abram did not say much, but his face ex- 
pressed unutterable things, which Thorpe 
could read. 

At first when he knew what had hap- 
pened he seemed inclined to think it a 
pretty good joke, but was anxious to 
know if Abe had shared in the drinking; 
then he was horrified, and, when he 
knew that Christy was aware of all, his 
situation was pitiable indeed. 

“You must go home with me,” said he 
to Abram. “I'll never face her alone, 
I'd rather face the whole of Drum county. 
Come with me,” 

Abram was not lacking in courage, but 
to do what Thorpe asked of him required 
a degree in which he felt himself lacking. 
But the end of his doubt about what he 
would do in the matter was seen in his 
walking up the hill with Thorpe, and ap- 
proaching the house with him by the 
back way. Thorpe had been hard at 
work the whole day, aud shared Abram’s 
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lunch in the shed; and as this was not 
unusual .in, the busy season, no remark 
had been excited by his absence from 
home. 

The boys could hardly have approached 
the house from any direction unobserved 
of Christy. She heard them going up to 
Thorpe’s room, and her heart beat as it 
had never beat before. Her anxiety at 
the close of this, the most wretched day 
she had ever known, was, that the 
knowledge she had herself so unexpect- 
edly obtained should not be extended to 
her father and mother. She left the porch 
where her father was smoking his pipe, 
and went into the kitchen, but soon re- 
turned to her parents. Then came the 
call she was waiting for, ‘ Christy.” 
It was Thorpe’s voice. 

“There’s the boy,” said his mother. 
“Time he came! He'll want his supper 
now.” 

Thorpe was standing at the head of the 
stairs; when Christy went and stood at 
the foot, he said, ‘‘ Here’s Abe Stark talk- 
ing about supper. I don’t wantany. I’m 
going to bed. You can tell mother that 
my head aches.” Saying that, he went 
into his room, ard shut the door. 

She went up and opened it. | 

“Come out, and come down,” said she. 
“T’ve got your supper ready. What if 
your head does ache? So does mine. 
Haven't you’’— 

Whatever else she would have said 
next she failed to say. Turning about, she 
went down the stairs. 

“Come, Abram,” said she, and the boys 
followed her down. She would never 
have spoken to her brother about what 
had happened, but it wasn’t in his nature 
not to speak to her about it. When he 
did so, she said: 

“T don’t believe that will happen again ; 
if it did, it wouldn’t be an accident, and 
then you would be like those men. Are 
you like them, Thorpe?” 

The doubt and the aversion for what 
was characterized as peculiar to “those 
men,” which Thorpe heard in Christy’s 
voice, made his face glow. He said 
“No;” but in spite of the denial he was 
like them. He was like them in this, 
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that he felt. the influence of their jolly 
company, and as surely as he came within 
its range, he would be subject to it. A 
laugh or a joke, and it was all over with 
him. That did not hinder his being an 
exemplary fellow on his own side of the 
river; did not hinder his playing the big 
bass viol,in the church of which his father 
was a deacon, or his singing the Songs of 
Zion with Christy, the sweet-voiced and 
fair-faced saint of Thorpe’s ferry. 

What made his case a hopeless one 
was that he was not afraid of danger— 
did not really believe that there was any. 
Abram Stark took this view of it, and 
sometimes said to himself that it would 
be a great deal better to go away from 
the ferry than stay there and fail of per- 
forming his promise that he would be 
Thorpe’s keeper. He found that it was 
a terrible thing to be alone with Christy 
in this great work of deliverance. 

But all at once there blossomed an un- 
expected flower of intimacy between 
Jared and Thorpe. It was then that 
Abram breathed freely, when he saw 
that sober Jared was becoming inter- 
ested in his charge, was often with him 

talked with him when there was no 
work on hand—went out fishing with 
him when there was leisure—showed his 
interest in the ferry business, doing many 
a friendly service there, 

Little had the muses or the graces to 
do with sturdy Jared, and it seemed that 
he would court all other powers and in- 
fluences in preference to these. But he 
was a youth on whom you could not cal- 
culate, of whom you could not predict 
with any particularity. If he set him- 
self to any work he would certainly ac- 
complish it—that was allowed by every- 
body. And so, when he went into the 
choir, though he had no “ tuneful voice” 
to raise, it was expected that the voice 
he did raise would roar above every other. 
His ambition to shine as a singer, how- 
ever, was of short duration; his eyes were 
on the viol which Thorpe piayed. One 
week-day evening he took Christy by 
surprise, for he stood in her brother's place, 
and led the choir, 

She was moved by more than surprise. 
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She did not like to see any other in 
Thorpe’s place. During the past months 
she had felt that it was a thing to rejoice 
in that Thorpe was necessary, and felt 
himself to be necessary, in the church on 
the evenings of rehearsal, and on Sun- 
days; that he should know his place could 
be filled by no other. 

Her fear was justified one Sunday not 
long after. Thorpe, for the first time she 
could remember, was absent from church, 
and Jared played for him. 

A suspicion tormented the girl when 
she saw that, She put it down as a 
wicked thing, and could not bring her- 
self to ask Jared, as if he had done an 
unfair, even a treacherous deed, how this 
had happened. She went home full of 
forebodings, but they were not realized, 
for there was Thorpe, dressed in his best 
and walking about in an agony of tooth- 
ache; it had seized him, he said, on his 
way to church, and obliged him to re- 
turn home. He was curious to know 
how Jared got through his duties, and 
Christy told him, half afraid to tell. It 
was as if another step had been taken at 
her brother's cost. 

Jared had more physical strength than 
any man anywhere about the ferry, and 
consequently stood high with Mr. Bloss, 
who professed to be a judge of men. 

“Tf we had such a fellow inside of 
Thorpe as Jared is,” he would sometimes 
say, “this ferry would be worth double 
what it is.” 

“‘ Never mind, father,” his wife would 
answer—for to her alone did he make 
a remark so derogatory to his only son 
—‘he’s a good meaning boy, and it isn’t 
his fault if he isn’t mighty like some.” 

Both thought quietly, “We might add 
Jared Stark to our force, for there’s Chris- 
ty; they would make a pretty pair.” 

The keeper of Thorpe began to doubt 
about this new intimacy before it had 
continued long. At first he had rejoiced ; 
it was so rare in its indications that it 
could hardly excite any other remark 
than one favorable to Jared, while it re- 
flected honor on Thorpe. But the more 
narrowly he observed, and the varied in- 
terest he had in observing I need. not 
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specify, the more he questioned within 
himself the meaning of what he saw. 

One Saturday Jared took a boat at the 
ferry and invited Thorpe to row across 
the river with him. It was early m the 
day, and he was going over to the Hook 
on business—should be back again before 
noon; if not, what matter, for the day 
was cold and cloudy, and not much was 
doing. 

Thorpe had not been across the river 
at all that season ;ghe considered a mo- 
ment, and then said that he could go. 
But after that he ran over to the fish 
sheds looking for Abram, Abram was 
not to be found. Thorpe’s search took 
him further, and kept him longer, than 
he had expected. Jared began to shout 
for him; so he was obliged to go back 
to the boat. He did so with a trou- 
bled, doubting heart. Why, why should 
he fear to trust himself at the Hook in 
Jared’s sober company? 

At the Landing on the other side Ja- 
red informed him that he had to go two 
miles down the river, and he should go 
on horseback, in seareh of a man with 
whom he had business. He should be 
gone no longer than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. Thorpe could walk about and 
examine the fish sheds of the neighbor- 
hood, and perhaps pick up an idea worth 
carrying home with him. 

“Oh yes! certainly,” said Christy's 
brother. 

While he was walking up and down 
the pier, doing as Jared advised, looking 
into the fish sheds, and talking with the 
men, a little dog, which had evidently lost 
its master, came whimpering about his 
heels, 

Poor Thorpe! The devil led him by a 
gossomer thread that day. He went to- 
ward the building on the dock to find 
the owner. Was it not an innocent, even 
a praiseworthy errand? And he found, 
not the dog’s master, but his own, im the 
form of one of Satan’s own minions, a 
creature in human shape on whom de- 
volved the nefarious business of decoying 
and spreading a trap for the unwary— 
and he walked Thorpe about until ——. 
When Jared came back he found the poor 
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lad lying between the benches of the 
boat, fast asleep—the little dog at his 
feet. A single look explained all to him; 
he looked about, there was nobody of 
whom to ask a questjon, and, as his busi- 
ness was transacted{Jared pushed off, 
and being strong of limb, rowed against 
wind and tide across the river, and so 
came to shore late in the afternoon. 

Abram brought the lad back by night, 
and endeavored to conceal what had hap- 
pened; but honest@ared had no time to 
lose, and so came in by daylight, and 
whoever chanced to be about the fishing 
ground, or the ferry, saw Thorpe’s con- 
dition, 

“T left him to go into the country on 
my business,” said he to Thorpe’s father, 
who came down to the boat, for there 
was always something to hear when Ja- 
red had been across the river. “ When I 
came back I found him in the boat asleep, 
and he seems to be pretty sound in it.” 

Bloss looked in amazement on his son 
—his face reddened—the veins of neck 
and forehead swelled—it was clear that 
for the moment rage exceeded grief. 

“Dead drunk!” said he; and he thrust 
his foot into the boat with a violence 
that drew a yelp from the dog, but had 
no other effect. “Come out of that!” 
As he spoke he lifted the lad by the col- 
lar. Thorpe opened his eyes with a fee- 
ble laugh. 

“Eh, Jared, you're back, are you?” 
But when he saw his father he straight- 
ened himself in an instant, and a terror 
that was not feeble in its expression ap- 
peared in his face. 

“Come along with me, sir,” said Bloss, 
and he walked off toward the shed, and 
flung the lad upon a bencli, as he would 
have thrown down any disgusting bur- 
den. 

“Sit there, you dog, till you're sober.” 
Then he went back to Jared and learned 
the facts. 

While he was gone Abram, who, un- 
seen, had watched his moment, ran into 
the shed. When Thorpe saw him he 
burst into tears. “QO Abe! I’m lost,” 
said he, “father—” 

Abram went and stood by Thorpe. 
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“T take it the other way,” said he. 
*T’m glad your father does know it, 
But it’s a hard blow for him—’twixt the 
eyes.” 

Abram’s own eyes glistened as he said 
this, and came a step nearer to his friend, 
who looked, in his hopelessness, like a 
ruin, 

“ Abe, as true as there’s a God I didn’t 
mean to do it.” 

‘Mean to do it! Do you suppose I 
think you did? I don’t believe you're 
that villain, after all that passed ’tween 
us and Christy that night.” 

“ Christy !” groaned he, 

The little dog had found its way after 
Thorpe into the shed, and was now busy 
trying to make Abram's acquaintance, 

“Where did you find this creature?” 
Abram said, stooping down and stroking 
the glossy head of the little Tan. 

“Tt’s for Christy. I thought so after 
I got into the boat, and it followed me.” 

Jared had managed to soothe in some 
degree the wrath of Solomon Bloss be- 
fore he came back to the shed. When 
he saw Abram with his son he looked 
from one to the other without speaking 
fora moment; then he remembered that 
he was a deacon of the church, 

“ Abe,” said he, “take warning by that 
sight.” 

Thorpe, stung to the heart, got up from 
the bench and stood upright. 

“Father, you’re hard on me,” he said. 
“T haven't done what's right, but what I 
drank you'd think that dog could take 
without feeling it.” 

“T don’t want my son to compare him- 
self to a dog,” was the answer. “Go 
home and go to bed; don’t let your 
mother or Christy see your face to-day, 
sir.” 

Thorpe had been well trained in obe- 
dience. He looktd at his father—the 
glance expressed a power of rebellion, 
but without a word he walked out; lit- 
tle Tan followed him. 

Abram would have gone with them, 
but Solomon, suddenly grown suspicious 
of him, called him back. 

“T want you to go home, too,” said 
he, “and think of this business, sir.” 


” 
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That was all he had to say to Abram; 
so Abram went away. 

The next day was Sunday, and Jared 
Stark for the second time performed on 
the bass viol in the service of the congre- 
gation. 

Old Bloss himself invited him to do 
so. He thought Thorpe’s punishment 
slight enough; and what right had he to 
go among Christians, and play sacred 
music for sacred songs on the top of such 
week-day doings? 

Christy was in her usual place in the 
choir, and sang through her sorrow. 
Through increasing familiarity with the 
‘instrument, or because he was in the 
mood, Jared played so well that it was 
remarked by the people. He did not 
seem elated by his success, however. He 
told Christy that if it hadn’t been for her 
father and herself he didn’t believe it 
would have been possible for him to have 
played a note, but for their sake he felt 
bound to keep the music from falling 
through. 

Afterward he got into the way of 
going often into the choir, and taking 
part in the Sunday service; and this all 
happened so naturally that by and by it 
seemed as if the viol playing would fall 
entirely into his hands. Folks liked his 
“execution” better than they did that 
of Thorpe; the viol was as good as an 
organ in his strong hands. 

Christy, and Christy’s mother, had 
many thoughts and feelings in regard to 
all this; but what if they had? Are we 
not all bound to take the best that we 
can get? What right have flowers to 
spring up in the roads Juggernaut will 
choose to take ? 

One day Christy was in the copse back 
of the house gathering leaves, and lay- 
ing them as she did so in an old book 
which she had brought with her for the 
purpose, She was doing it for a city 
girl who was visiting in the neighbor- 
hood, 

Abram,’ passing along the road, saw 
her and crossed the fence. 

“T can help you at that business,” said 
he, when he saw what she was doing, 
and he gathered the finest branches for 
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her, While he did it he was thinking 
of church music. 

“Christy,” said he, sitting down ona 
moss-covered stone, and looking up and 
down the river, anywhere but at the girl 
whom he addressed, “do you like to 
have Jared in ‘the choir?’” 

“No,” she answered with her usual 
frankness. 

“T’ll tell hini, then,” 

“ What for?” 

“So he will leave, of course.” 

“You will not. The people like to 
have him there, And it’s right, perfectly 
right.” 

“ But you said you didn’t want him.” 

“Only on Thorpe’s account. It was 
Jared plays the viol better, and 
sings better. I like to hear him, too; 
but—I’ll say it to you, Abram—it seemed 
safe to have poor Thorpe there, helping 
make the music to the glory of the Lord 
on Sundays.” 

“T know that,” said he, “and if I was 
Jared Stark I'd rather never sing a note 
in my life than go there and take Thorpe’s 
’Tisn’t a kind of business that I 


” 


wrong. 


place. 
think pays. 

“Don’t say that to him,” 

Abram was silent. He did not like 
Christy to know all that he had already 
said to his brother on the subject, and 
how Jared had laughed at him. 

“You won't say that to him,” she re- 
peated. 

“No, you're right, I won't,” said 
he. 

Then all at once Abram turned to her, 
his face bright with the inspiration of the 
moment. 

“Christy, I wish we could get Thorpe 
away somewhere. If one of us was al- 
ways with him this wouldn’t be happen- 
ing every little while. I can’t bear to 
think that you’re so worried alt the time. 
There’s no use of talking; he don’t mean 
to get led off any more than you do; 
but first you know along comes some 
devil and gets the upper hand before he 
knows it. There’s nothing for’t but 
total abstinence, and I’d like to see that 
tried here at the ferry! Could you trust 
him with me?” 
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“ Haven't you burdens enough of your 
own to bear?” she asked. 

“No, not if you will put this one on 
I wouldn't 
but if you 


me. You—nobody else. 
take it from anybody else; 
would give him to me. . 

“T would dare to do it,” she said; 
but it wouldn’t be right.” 


A VISIT TO AND A VISIT 


Ir wasa merry morning in May, when 
the odd little drosky, with its still odder 
post-horses, drove up before our door in 
Queen street, Stockholm. The carriage 
was*low, and apparently as old as the 
rocks that hung over the Northern Naples, 
as the Swedes are fond of styling their 
beautiful capital; the horses small, with 
long shaggy manes, that covered their 
whole head and neck, but could not con- 
ceal the bright glances they cast at us 
sideways as we came down to the door. 
The driver sat still and solemn on his low 
seat in front, skillfully gathering the ill- 
matched reins in his hand, and looking 
with sad misgivings at the harness that 
seemed to have served generations of 
horses, if ever it really was new. We 
knew, however, that, unlike other coun- 
tries, in Sweden many things are better 
than they look; and so we jumped cheer- 
fully into the carriage, and rattled slowly 
through the silent streets. It was early 
yet, and the city was silent; but the long, 
low houses, with their bright, shining 
panes, their white curtains, and never- 
failing flowerpots, looked cheerful, and 
spoke of much comfort and refinement 
within. 

The cheerfulness passed, however, soon 
out of our minds; for there at the corner 
stood the quaint old house, St. Hamburg 
by name, where criminals on their way 
to execution have a last goblet of wine 
handed them to give them strength for 
the extremity, as the old legend, carved 
on the woodwork over the door, used to 
say. Round the corner with a fearful, 
sudden swerve, that threatens to jerk us 
out of our uncomfortable seats, and a 
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“You never went wrong yet,” said 
Abram, and from that moment his deter- 
mination was taken. The boy should 
die to Christy and his family, until, a 
strong man, he should be fit to live to 
them., 

(To be Continued.) 


FROM FREDRIKA BREMER. 


lovely meadow opens before us, enclosed 
by dark green trees of noble size. A 
yellow house, with high gable ends, and a 
bright flower-garden by its side, nestles in 
a little bay of the dark old forests ; but oh! 
horror! close by it the gallows raise their 
ghastly three stone pillars, and on the iron 
bar between them hang yet the rattling 
bones of the last murderer that paid the 
penalty of the law. We shout to the 
post-boy, he shouts to the horses, and in 
full gallop we dash along the beautiful 
road of firm rocks, smooth as a table, but 
winding in and out between grand masses 
of weather-worn granite. New meadows 
open on every side, ever wreathed in 
beautiful forests, dotted over with huge 
blocks of stone, scattered here and there 
as if by giants’ sport, and smiling in the 
bright sunlight; nor is the eye of the 
landscape ever wanting, for continually 
sheets of blue water greet us on the right 
and the left, in which the blue sky of un- 
speakable purity and the dark-green fir- 
trees are reflected with marvellous clear- 
ness. Then again a mass of rock towers 
on high, shutting out the prospect on 
every side. On its topmost pinnacle stands 
a lonely pine-tree, waving its long branch- 
es mournfully in the soft air, and tracing 
its delicate outline so clearly against the 
dark background, that every feathery 
leaf, and every cone, stands out clearly 
and sharply. Is it the pine-tree that sighs 
for the distant palm-tree among burning 
sands? As we toil up a steep hill—a 
mountain it would be in every other 
land—we notice the short, close turf by 
our side, studded with a thousand flow- 
ers, like the aromatic growth on Alpine 
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slopes, and the sweet perfume rises up to 
us on every side. There is health and 
strength in the very air we breathe, and 
the horses, the driver, and the very 
drosky seem to be exhilarated so that we 
roll along at a famous rate, dashing down 
the mountain-side with reckless speed. 
There is no check nor drag; the ponies 
run at full speed, the wheels roll with their 
utmost rapidity, as if they were playfully 
trying to overtake the animals before 
them, and the boy shouts with delight 
and warns the horses to make haste, lest 
they come to grief. The pace becomes 
faster and faster as we approach the low 
grounds; and lo! there is a broad sheet 
of water before us, and a floating bridge 
leading across. Surely the driver will 
rein in and take us slowly over the raft- 
ers! No, indeed. He cracks his whip, and, 
as we hold nervously on to our seatsy the 
carriage thunders upon the thick planks, 
the bridge sinks several inches below the 
‘surface, the water dashes and splashes all 
over us, and, no railing at our sides, no 
piers beneath’ our bridge, we make our 
way across the silent water. On the 
other side the little horses, half drowned, 
but after all much refreshed by the bath, 
and their eyes as full of merry mischief 
as ever, scramble out again, and we con- 
fess to a feeling of pleasing relief. Soon 
we come near to a district where villas 
are sheltered in snug, cozy corners; red 
houses are standing in the midst of fields 
covered with rich crops of barley and rye; 
and white churches, adorned with quaint- 
est wood carvings, rear their well-propor- 
tioned steeples. Then again vast prairies 
and a mysterious noise that we cannot 
explain, and which yet every now and 
then breaks like the boom of distant 
thunder upon the silent plain, where no 
bird sings, and no dog is heard to bark. 
A short turn, and a stone gateway of 
some pretension gives entrance to a do- 
main, The never-failing urchins in blue 
blouses, with ruddiest cheeks and laugh- 
ing eyes, that keep watch at the thousand 
gates on every highway and byway of 
the land, look up to us with their clear 
blue eyes. They are evidently brother 
and sister, the latter hardly able to tod- 
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dle along; and when we dive into the 
bag of copper coins, which, according to 
national custom, is fastened before us 
and throw them a handful, there rises a 
little cry of delight, and amid their’ 
scrambling and searching for far-rolling 
pennies they send a thousand “thanks, 
thanks,” after us. 

At last the old place bursts upon our 
eyes. Jt is a plain old building, white- 
washed in modern barbarism, with its 
dark roof and its single but sturdy broad 
tower on one side. A noble old forest 
of evergreens forms the background, 
whilst to the left, and opposite the front 
of the stately building, long avenues of 
magnificent beeches raise their tall mass- 
ive heads high over roof and tower at 
once, Over the entrance-gate is carved in 
massive stone the coat of arms of the 
former owners, the Counts of Shurn; a 
flight of broad, granite stairs leads up to 
the massive doors,which a servant throws 
open as we drive up, and under its shade 
appears a little old lady with a reddish 
face, out of which shines goodness and 
sense, through a pair of clear blue eyes. 
She is dressed very simply in black silk, 
and her gray hair is half hid under a little 
white cap, but she shows the gentle- 
woman in every feature, and in the quick 
but hearty welcome with which she re- 
ceives us both, 

The little lady was Fredrika Bremer ; 
and as soon as she had made us repeat 
our names and titles, so as to make her- 
self fully familiar with sound and mean- 
ing, she turned to her sister, who stood 
half timidly hiding behind her, and both 
gave us once more a warm welcome at 
Arsta. What a strange house it was, 
this home of the old Protestant heroes 
who had built it with the fruit of their 
valiant service on many a German battle- 
field in ancient times, where the greatest 
of Protestant kings slept the last quiet 
sleep he should ever enjoy in his beloved 
native land, amid his devoted friends and 
dear wife and child—all of which he was 
soon to give up on the bloody field of 
Sutzen, at the feet of the King of kings, 
that was to give him for his earthly 
crown a crown of glory inheaven! How 
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strange that it should fall into the hands 
of the bankrupt merchant’s daughter, 
who turned her little talents of holding 
brothers and sisters spellbound by the 
nursery fireside to such good account, 
that with the proceeds of her sweet tales 
she could buy the whole estate, and give 
her family a safe and comfortable home! 

The great hall on the left was now 
changed into four: good-sized rooms with 
lofty ceiling and large French windows, 
through which the clear, cold light shone 
with unsurpassing distinctness ; the old- 
fashioned furniture, scrupulously well kept 
but evidently little used, stared at us with 
defiant formality ; and the Chinese man- 
darins, on mantelpiece and bracket, nod- 
ded their ungainly heads as if they had 
been asleep in the quiet room since the 
days when they left the Flowery Land. 
In vain the old lady and her more lively 
sister tried everything in their power to 
enliven the room and their strange visit- 
ors; im vain did Fredrika open the curi- 
ous spinet, with its withered legs and 
weird, faint notes, The keys would not 
answer the touch. After some wheezing 
and whining, the attempt was given up 
in despair. But oh! the goodness of 
woman! Undiscouraged by the chill all 
around, determined to be affable even to 
men who stood like statues before them, 
and knew not what to make of the 
strange couple of ladies, the sisters broke 
forth, as if by a silent agreement, into 
some plaintive melodies. They were na- 
tional melodies of Finland, which they 
had heard a year or two before, when 
they went to Haparanda to see the sun 
remain above the horizon during day and 
night alike. How sad these Northern 
songs all are! They reminded us of the 
soughing of fir-tree forests, full of sweet, 
soothing melody, but ever floating along 
on an undercurrent of deep melancholy. 
We marvelled and wondered, as we saw 
the two little gray-haired women, stand- 
ing before us, reciting song after song, 
and trying, every now and then, to coax 
some litile tune out of the refractory in- 
strument. _But we were to wonder and 
marvel far more. For, when their little 
stock of melodies was exhausted, they 
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fell upon another plan to cheer und amuse 
us; they danced. We could not believe 
our eyes. The weird sisters sang in a 
low undertone, and then they moved 
and glided along and came back again, 
and the notes came quicker and louder, 
and the feet moved faster and freer, and 
at last—But no words can describe what 
eyes and ears and minds Could not take 
in. Only when they at last rested, and 
told us that the first was the Polska and 
the last the English Grip, our hearts told 
us that, with a noble generosity of which 
men are not capable, the two ladies had 
given us more than the poor man who 
killed his last little lamb to do honor to 
his unknown: guest. 

Fredrika took me then into the last 
room, where in a corner, with the even- 
ing sun streaming in floods of red light 
upon, it, stood a statue of the goddess 
Iduna, which Quarnstroem, the great 
swedish sculptor, had modelled expressly 
for our hostess, There was no attempt 
at classic beauty in face or form; it was 
the shape of a goddess born under a 
Northern sky, far from the worshipers 
of ideal beauty and the dreams of sensuous 
philosophers. A simple peasant girl, with 
a lovely childlike face, out of which spoke 
two such eyes as the world but rarely 
sees, with a touch of heaven in them like 
those of the Sistine Madonna, but lack- 
ing their warmth. For she was a sad 
goddess, Iduna, who, when she was ques- 
tioned about the end of the world, gave 
no other answer but the tears that silently 
ran down her cheeks, and whose absence 
yet, when she was carried off from heav- 
en, made the gods grow old, till their 
faces were wrinkled, and their eyesight 
dimmed. So she held her left hand pen- 
sively under the exquisitely rounded and 
dimpled chin, and in her right, the apples 
of life. All this, and more, the kind old 
lady explained to me; and as we went out, 
after a while, into the garden opposite, 
where four double rows of mighty trees 
formed a dim cloister around the square 
parterre of flowers in the centre, and the 
sullen roar of the Baltic, beating against 
the granite-bound coast, seemed to make 
the earth tremble, she entered heart and 
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soul upon those deeper thoughts and al- 
most sacred feelings which men generally 
screen from the eyes of strangers. She 
spoke warmly, yet with calm and, appar- 
ently, firm conviction of her faith and 
her hopes for the world to come; but it 
was apparent, every now and then, that 
she tried to strengthen herself by these 
utterances of a belief which was no 
longer hers in childlike simplicity, and 
that German Rationalism had a more 
powerful hold of her than she was will- 
ing to acknowledge to her own heart. 
She was playing with sharp-edged tools 
that were to wound her grievously here- 
after, as she endeavored to trace anal- 
ogies between the dark mythology of the 
North and the divine faith of Christianity, 
and strove to reduce all creeds back to 
the one common aspiration of mankind 
to grasp the idea of an Almighty and 
Eternal God. 

The little village of Charlottesville, in 
Virginia, had sent a goodly number of 
idle citizens to the station, where the 
Northern train was expected. It was 
again a merry morning in May; but the 
Southern sun burnt fiercely, the clay of 
classic red was baked into dust or. bricks, 
the whites wiped their showery brows 
incessantly, and the blacks gloried in the 
glow, and were redolent with the per- 
fume of their race. After some wait- 
ing—for Time was not yet capital at the 
South, and trains and thoughts were apt 
to be a little behind the hour—the cars 
came on, rattling and shaking, and shoved 
themselves painfully up to the little 
wooden building that served as a depot. 
Immediately they were surrounded by a 
host of colored women bearing trays with 
stale pies and emaciated chicken legs, 
shrivelled apples, and nondescript cakes ; 
whilst a number of idle men rushed into 
the car to muster the passengers and to 
feel for a moment as if they also were 
going somewhere and doing something. 
I pushed my way in behind them, and 
there sat my little old friend from Arsta, 
much thinner and grayer than when I 
had last seen her, but still with the rosy 
bloom of Old Sweden on her cheeks, and 
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truth and love beaming in her bright blue 
eyes. She did not at first see me, for I 
also had changed; but when she at last 
recognized me, to my surprise, and the 
infinite amusement of the crowd around 
us, she rose quickly, with youthful energy, 
and clasping her arms around my neck, 
kissed me after the manner of her country 
on both cheeks, stammering kind words 
of delight, and crying with joy at hearing 
the accents of her own tongue in the dis- 


_tant, strange land, 


I soon had her safely housed in my 
modest home at the University of the 
State, which she had come to visit; and, 
ere the sun had set, her room, in spite of 
its simple furniture and small dimensions, 
had that indescribable home air, which on- 
ly women, and only the best of them, 
know how to give to the place they live 
in. Trunks and boxes and bags were 
neatly stowed away in corners that seem- 
ed to have beef made for them to fit in; 
the large easy chair was standing with 
open arms before the round table, on 
which writing materials and a few books 
lay ready for use; near the window, on a 
smaller stand, were carefully laid out 
drawing papers and colors, and a little 
rough but faithful sketch of the beautiful 
view from the window gave evidence of 
the indefatigable industry of the new oc- 
cupant. For she knew norest. Now she 
would saunter out to fill her portfolio 
with outlines of the rich mountain scen- 
ery with which that region abounds, 
from the gentle swelling hill to the loftier 
height of Jefferson’s chateau-like home 
on Monticello Mountain, and thence high- 
er yet to the soft but imposing outline of 
the Blue Ridge, which closes the horizon. 
In these wanderings she met no one, 
young or old, black or white, but she 
would give him a friendly greeting, and, 
if not actually repelled by timidity or 
haughty reserve, enter into a lively chat 
full of intelligent questions and kindly 
words of interest and sympathy. As 
soon as she returned, the sketches were 
arranged, some left for a future day, and 
others to be filled up at once; then the 
diary for her sister’s use was carefully 
written up, notes were made for the book 
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that was to pay the expenses of her jour- 
ney, and then only she would come down 
to us in the sitting room, as fresh and 
ready to hear or to speak as if she had 
but just begun her day’s work. 

But unchanged as she was in her form 
and her life, there was no longer the same 
heart, beating in simple faith, nor the 
same catholic spirit within her, that had 
rendered her true womanly kindness so 
charming informer days. German Ra- 
tionalism had nearly driven out the for- 
mer, and Reason had usurped the place 
of childlike faith; and all the isms of the 
day, from fanatic Abolitionism on its 
highest vantage ground, to the lowest type 
of Communism and Free Love doctrines, 
had intruded there, and instilled much bit- 
terness into her heart. How she would 
walk up and down the large room, for 
hours, arguing and pleading every aspect 
of what she verily believed was the great 
cause of Freedom! for all her aspirations 
were lofty, all her instincts were pure, 
and her convictions as sincere as unself- 
ish. But her pure eyes could not see the 
foul stains on the ‘scutcheon of Liberty, 
and her noble thoughts shrunk from sus- 
pecting the abuses to which all unin- 
spired creeds must needs be subject. 

After a few weeks she proposed to 
cross the mountains, and to see the far- 
famed Valley of Virginia, then teeming 
with fertility, and inhabited by numbers 
of unpretending, well-to-do farmers, who 
were mostly the direct descendants of 
German immigrants. She had heard 
much of their thriftiness, coupled with 
strange bigotry; how their barns were 
magnificent, and their dwelling-houses 
mean; their table covered with plenty, 
and their clothes of the plainest home- 
spun. Like their Pennsylvania cousins, 
their fathers had left their snug homes in 
Germany, and the graves of their fathers, 
on account of the great grievances of their 
country—unbearable taxation, compul- 
sory attendance at church, and enforced 
education in common schools, So, when 
they came to a free country, and found 
the taxes light enough to pay them with- 
out effort, they determined to enjoy to 
the full their freedom from the other bur- 
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dens, and stoutly refused to go to church or 
to send their children to school. The pres- 
ent generation has long since abjured 
these errors, and is probably not surpassed 
in intelligence and liberality toward the 
church by any portion of the State; but 
Miss Bremer’s friend belonged to an older 
period, and had spoken to her of a state 
of things likely to be perpetual in an old, 
crystallized country, but unable to with- 
stand the powerful current of public 
opinion in a land as fast as it is free, 

The railway was, of course, out of ques- 
tion, and the little old lady was intrust- 
ed to the tender care of Guy, a privi- 
leged character in those regions. He 
was the representative of a large class of 
his colored brethren, full of what used 
to be called mother’s wit, and utterly re- 
gardless of station or rank. A freeman 
from his youth, he availed himself of his 
color to set aside every restraint; and 
from the box of his rickety catriage, the 
reins of his well-kept horses in his hands, 
no coat on his back, but a long tin trum- 
pet on his side, with which he announced 
his arrival at every public and private 
house, he evidently fancied himself mon- 
arch of all he surveyed, and cared not for 
kaiser orking. He very kindly took Miss 
Bremer under his care for the long jour- 
ney of forty miles, promising to let her 
see all the fine houses on the way, and to 
tell her all about the big folks that lived 
in them. 

Itseems that the poor old lady excited 
no little surprise, as she traveled along 
the much-frequented turnpike, thus unat- 
tended by any companion, and in the 
hands of her uncouth coachman. People 
wondered at the stranger, who spoke 
English well enough, but had such out- 
landish ways about her, and chatted with 
the darkies, as they were then called, as 
kindly and as civilly as with the white 
people. Her entrance into the thriving 
town of Staunton, amid fierce crackings 
of the whip, and fearful blowings of the 
horn, as the gaunt, tumble-down carriage 
rattled over the ill-paved streets, made 
the passers-by stop and gaze in wonder- 
ment; but the little undaunted lady sat 
quietly hid in a far corner, and smiled 
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kindly at the open mouths and staring 
eyes that greeted her on every side. 
Here, as elsewhere, she lost no time ; now 
conversing with the many distinguished 
men of which the small town can proudly 
boast, and now rambling about in its 
beautiful neighborhood, studying nature, 
and questioning all whom she met with. 

I knew her to be in such excellent 
hands there, that I was not a little sur- 
prised at her request, sent me by a spe- 
cial messenger, that I might come over as 
soon as I possibly could, to help her out 
of some great difficulty. The person 
whom she had employed for the purpose 
pretended to know nothing more than 
that the strange lady had been captured 
by main force, and was to be tried on the 
morrow. I could not help smiling, in 
spite of the grievous anxiety I felt for the 
poor helpless stranger, at the idea of her 
having been “captured,” and hastened 
across the Blue Ridge. I was soon re- 
lieved ; for, upon my arrival at her friend’s 
house, she met me with the old serene 
smile, that came straight from her pure 
loving heart and illuminated her features 
with a truly wonderous brightness, and 
thanking me for my readiness to assist her, 
she referred me to some gentlemen pres- 
ent for an account of her great adventure, 
as she laughingly called it. 

It appeared that she had taken a great 
fancy to the handsome gardens and 
grounds around the great public insti- 
tutions, which the State has established 
at Staunton, and that her deep interest 
in every form of suffering had frequently 
led her to the admirably managed Asylum 
for the Insane. Being an excellent pe- 
destrian, however, she had almost daily 
extended her walks far into the adjoining 
country, and excited no little attention, 
both by the mere energy she displayed in 
her lonely walks, and the numerous ques- 
tions with which she plied the men and 
women working in the fields. Soon sus- 
picions began to gather around the inno- 
cent traveler, whose only crime was to 
seek information at the fountain head, 
the dreaded word Abolitionist was whis- 
pered about, highly wrought accounts 
of her “tampering with slaves” were 
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spread abroad, and angry eyes watched 
her steps. One hot summer day she had 
thus strolled far beyond the last houses 
of the town, and at last sought rest on a 
hay-stack in a beautiful meadow, where 
merry mowers were hard at work reaping 
their rich harvest. As the noontime 
came, and all nature sought repose, these 
men and women also laid themselves 
down here and there; but as the strange 
lady entered into conversation with them, 
and showed such a sincere, simple-heart- 
ed interest in their works, their joys, and 
their griefs, first one and then another 
would take heart and come up to where 
she was seated, partly to look at the 
good lady that had come from so far and 
had never seen black men and women at 
work before, partly to chat, and laugh 
as only negroes laughed in those days. 
Thus she soon had a large audience 
around her, answering, after the manner 
of their people, all in a chorus, and enjoy- 
ing the whole unusual excitement in a 
most uproarious manner. But watchful 
eyes had followed her, and behind other 
hay-stacks stood men with frowning eye 
and eager ear to hear what the vile abo- 
litionist had to say. At last their patience 
was exhausted, and marching up in a 
body, they told the Yankee lady, for such 
they believed her, that she must follow 
them before a Justice of the Peace, and 
there take the consequences of her un- 
warrantable interference with the ser- 
vants. Miss Bremer confessed having 
at first felt some indignation and no little 
apprehension at the unexpected charge, 
and the somewhat energetic manner in 
which she was hurried off. But her good 
sense told her soon that the matter would 
be easily cleared up, and that, after all, 
the suspicions of these good people were 
not so very unnatural, 

She was, however, not destined to es- 
cape quite as easily as she had expected; 
for when she reached the house of the 
justice, and convinced the intelligent gen- 
tleman of her innocence, another suspi- 
cious neighbor appeared on the stage, and 
declared, with much vehemence and per- 
severance, that he was sure the lady 
had escaped from the Insane Asylum.~ 
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There was a much more serious embarrass- 
ment! Thejustice could not deny the facts 
alleged, that the accused had been frequent- 
ly seen walking up and down in the 
grounds of the asylum, conversing with 
other unfortunate inmates; that it was 
highly improbable a Swedish lady of 
great reputation as an author would walk 
about alone in astrange land; and, above 
all, that her familiar ways with the ser- 
vants, and the very act in which she had 
been discovered last, was a clear evidence 
of her insanity! So the poor lady had to 
trudge back to town, a prisoner once 
more, and escorted by two sturdy men, 
who watched her peaceful blue eyes as 
if they expected a fearful explosion at 
every moment, and who bore their stout 
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cudgels with an air as if their prisoner, 
little over four feet high, might suddenly 
acquire a giant’s strength and endanger 
their precious lives. 

Her second entrance into the pleasant 
town, if not as.stately as the first, was 
surely not less ludicrous, and a sketch in 
her portfolio, representing her as she ap- 
peared, thus accompanied, before tlie au- 
thorities of the asylum, is worthy of a 
page in Punch. Of course explanations 
were given to the worthy but suspicious 
countrymen. Apologies were offered 
with that courtesy which is characteristic 
of the people, and nobody laughed more 
heartily at the. whole adventure than 
Miss Bremer herself. 


THE SILENT HELPER. 


Aut through the dreary time they came and went— 
Those friends who talked in mournful tones and low— 
And still they brought no peace, or banishment 
To grief whose depths ’twas mine alone to know; 
They could not enter where I had to go; 
And while they came with willing feet, 
And ail their many words were sweet, 
They failed to give what they would fain bestow. 


Oh! smitten heart that wandered here and there,— 
Oh! aching brain that would, but could not rest;— 
Dear loving friends, ye sought in vain to bear 
The heavy sorrow that my soul possessed, 
And so the limit of your love confessed: 
I heard—your words seemed not in vain; 
Ye went—and backward came the pain, 
With sense of loss to quicken and molest! 


So did ye sadly come, and day by day 
With yearning faces look upon my dead ; 
Thus stand beside me while I laid away 
The dear, dear dust within the narrow bed: 
I heard, with tearful eyes, what then ye said; 
Your looks of love I see them still;— 
Ye could not find the way, or fill 
The place my Lord was seeking in your stead! 


Ah me, how slow of heart, how poor and dumb! 
Where would I go that I might rest obtain? 
Why was the noisy world so swift to come 
And plead to hold my bruiséd heart again? 
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My Lord came not. Could I have called in vain, 
Or from me had he turned aside? 
While knowing one of mine had died, 

Was He indifferent to my loss and pain? 


I was as one besiegéd night and day 
By th’ incessant hosts of doubt and fear; 
They pressed my soul, e’en when I knelt to pray, 
And drove my Lord away as He came near; 
I called, but not with voice that He could hear; 
I sought him where I might not find; 
Then, weak as one who had grown blind, 
Said, He comes not, oh! when will He appear? 


Oh! silent mystery of the grace divine 
That on my sore impatience thus did wait; 
That bore with meekness this unrest of mine, 
And suffered not the mercy to abate: 
Dear Lord, Thou would’st not leave me desolate, 
And so with pitying tenderness 
Remained ’till Thou could’st fully bless, 
And Thy divinest purpose consummate. 


Oh! changeful hour, and unforgotten way 
In which I woke as from a dreamy sleep: 
I heard no voice, and yet without delay 
I went as Peter, walking on the deep; 
I saw Thee then, and cried, O Master, keep 
This heart of mine! Come Thou and fill 
This void of Death! He wrought His will, 
And peace came to me, though I still might weep. 


EYES AND EARS 


In that amusing volume in which 
Richard Doyle records the foreign tour 
of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
one of the most striking sketches is that 
which represents “THE EYE OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT; as kept upon the travelers dur- 
ing their stay in the Austrian dominions.” 
It is reproduced “from the haunted 
imagination of Brown,” after the lapse 
of time, and is a very wonderful and fear- 
ful eye, indeed; an omnipresent and om- 
niscient but most shadowy eye; an eye, 
if one might so describe it, consisting 
almost wholly of corner, and that corner 
indescribably sharp and stealthy. It was 
well that Brown should make some per- 
manent representation of this Austrian 
eye, because by this time it is almost put 
out, and very soon it shall neither see 
nor be seen any more. Already, the lib- 
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erty of traveling has been so triumph- 
antly asserted by the annual throng of 
tourists on the continent, that even Aus- 
trian passports have been abolished and 
Austrian vigilance and espionage relaxed. 
That mysterious man in Vienna, who 
gave such close attention to the English 
trio in Doyle’s book, lurks now much less 
constantly than then in the hotel and on 
the promenade and at the opera; and 
if one wishes to enjoy the sensation of a 
close governmental scrutiny without do- 
ing anything to merit it, the must go else- 
where than to Austria to find it. So 
swiltly does the world move, and so 
mightily do liberal ideas and modes pre- 
vail in even the slowest and most per- 
verse of despotisms., 

But the governmental eye which Doyle 
sketched, and which the progress of the 
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nineteenth century has done so much to 
put out in Austria, still glares unwink- 
ing in Japan. Even at its best estate 
the espionage of the European despotism 
was scarcely comparable with that of 
the Asiatic. The Kaiser-K6yig was noth- 
ing but a Cyclops to that Argus of a 
Tycoon. And if it is hard to imagine 
and harder to describe the minute and 
watchful interest which the Japanese 
ruler takes in the affairs of all his own 
proper subjects, how can any impression 
at all be given of the care with which he 
follows and observes the movements of the 
strangers who may happen to be within 
his gates? And yet it may be worth while 
to put on record my remembrance of this 
curious espionage, because in Japan it 
will soon be a thing of the past, as it is 
now in Austria. Indeed, I do not know 
how far it may have disappeared already, 
during the ten years which have elapsed 
since the time of which I write. It must 
be difficult, to say the least, now that the 
number of foreigners in Japan is so large- 
ly increased, to keep up precisely the 
same modes of espionage that were pos- 
sible when the number of strangers in 
the country might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Discipline must ne- 
cessarily have come to be lax by this 
time, and the spies or policemen, or what- 
ever the gentlemen who attended us are 
to be called, must be somewhat demor- 
alized by the increased pressure of busi- 
_ness on their hands, Even ten years 
ago the Anglo-Saxon reluctance to be 
spied sometimes expressed itself in ways 
which made the spy’s lot an unenviable 
one, And I think it very likely that, by 
this time, the irrepressible foreigner has 
been accepted by the governmental func- 
tionaries as a necessary evil of a quite 
unmanageable sort, and is suffered to 
go quietly about his business as he wills. 
My story, however, has not to do with 
the present, but with the past; with days 
before the days of the jugglers and the 
ambassadors; with days when the for< 
eign population of Niphon consisted of 
Mr. Consul Harriss and his secretary, 
and the occasional and transient offi- 
cers of some ship-of-war; with days 
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that seem at once so recent and so re- 
mote! 

T think the first time that we had any 
glimpse of the neighborly way in which 
these people keep their eyes on one an- 
other was when we were off Simoda 
harbor, and were cautiously feeling our 
way in from the open sea. There had 
come out to meet us one of the native 
boats, beautifully modelled and nicely 
kept, as all the boats are, and in it were 
two bright-looking men who bore cre- 
dentials given them by Commodore Per- 
ry, certifying that they might act as pilots, 
In any other country one pilot at a time 
would surely be enough; our experience 
with Chinese pilots led us to believe that 
one could even be too many; but here were 
two together, sticking close as Siamese 
twins to one another, and with no effort at 
individual action; no desire for it appar- 
ently; no chance forit, any way. It was 
perfectly obvious that, though one of the 
twins was spokesman and gave sugges- 
tions as to the vessel’s course, he did it with 
the consciousness that it was in behalf of 
both. And when, at last, under their united 
patronage we were safely anchored, and 
the captain sent them to the purser that the 
pilotage might be paid for, both of them 
came together, and the remuneration was 
made over to them “j’intly,” like Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s spoons, “J’intly,” also, the 
remuneration was brought back again 
the next day, greatly to the purser’s as- 
tonishment, The fact that payment had 
been made to them had become public 
at once, of course ; the reason why there 
were two of them was in order that every- 
thing that happened to either might be- 
come publi¢. Each one reported the 
other, no doubt, and so it came that the 
government had heard all about the mon- 
ey received for pilotage and had disap- 
proved it, and had sent the culprits back 
with it. Which, when the astonished pur- 
ser had refused to receive it, they left on 
the ward-room table, bowing with pro- 
found politeness, and making pantomimic 
representations of what would happen to 
them if they did not leave it. There was 
no resisting the significant and pathetic 
gesture with which they indicated the 
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jeopardy of their necks. And so the 
purser took his money back, and they 
went on their way rejoicing, while we 
marvelled at the ingenious simplicity and 
effectiveness of the Japanese police sys- 
tem, by which every man becomes his 
brother’s keeper. 

So, too, when we had anchored, and 
there came a boat to welcome us officially 
to these strange shores, it was noticeable 
that the messengers whom it contained 
were many, and that they acted not singly 
but in pairs or groups. One could not 
make a quorum, even for some trivial 
service. For, if there were one man sent 
to spy the movements of the strangers, 
who could know but that he might be 
won over by the enemy? how could his 
report be verified? There must be two, 
at least, so that, while both were inspect- 
ing us, each one might watch the other. 
I believe that this method is employed 
even among the common people, and that 
every one is held more or less responsible 
for the good conduct of his neighbors. 
But among the government officials it 
was very manifest. These officials wore 
a singular uniform, ‘which, from the con- 
stant spectacle we had of it before our 
eyes so long as we were on Japanese 
soil, we are not likely ever to forget. All 
the lower part of their dress being very 
tight and all the upper part very loose, 
and at the girdles the projecting handles 
of the two swords which they wore being 
picturesquely conspicuous, the figures of 
these gentlemen presented a very re- 
markable outline. It was admirable, 
though, to see the way in which they 
managed their two swords. To wear 
one sword gracefully is not always an 
easy thing, as some who have tried it 
have proved by divers awkward experi- 
ences. Indeed, Sydney Smith declares 
that he once saved a young man from 
entering the army, “which he was bent 
on doing atthe risk of breaking his moth- 
er’s heart, by asking him how he would 
prevent his sword’ from getting between 
his legs.” But these gentlemen endured 
the discomfort of two weapons of this 
sort with a bland serenity which it was 
beautiful to witness. One of the swords 
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was a long, heavy, two-handed instru- 
ment, The other, short and sharp, would 
prove also handy and decisive in the per- 
formance of that “happy dispatch” for 
which every Japanese official must be 
ready. 

Close by the little wharf at which our 
boats landed was a police station, at 
which a group of these uniformed officers 
was always to be found. As we neared 
the shore we could see them making 
ready for us, and by the time we had dis- 
embarked they were prepared for action. 
First there would be some record made 
with the ever-ready ink and pencil which 
they carried in their girdles—record, no 
doubt, of all the circumstances of our ar- 
rival; how many of us, who we were, 
in what boat we came, and whether the 
boat returned at once or waited for us; 
all such details as these I do not doubt 
these vigilant spies recorded. Then, as 
we started off for our stroll through the 
village or into the country, a couple of 
them would fall into line a little distance 
behind us and follow us like a double 
shadow. If there were enough of us to 
make several parties going off in various 
directions, there would be two spies to 
each party ; if, however, the parties, after 
going for a while, would subdivide again, 
the spies were put to their wits’end, so 
that it was funny to see them. Too re- 
mote from any of the police stations to 
call up reénforcements, they could not 
follow both’ of the dividing parties and at 
the same time keep together. Non om- 
nia possumus omnes, There was always 
an evident struggle in their minds wheth- 
er they should both follow one party 
and leave the other to its fate, or should 
divide themselves and follow both. While 
they would be deliberating, the rapid pe- 
destrianism of the Yankees would be 
carrying them away unwatched and un- 
attended, and the wretched spies, ina 
half-distracted condition, would impale 
themselves on one horn or the other of 
the unwelcome dilemma. 

It was quite a point of honor with us 
to promote in all possible ways the 
wretchedness of these officials. Some- 
times we would let them follow us and 
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draw them on, so far as pantomine could 
do it, to give us information concerning 
themselves and concerning their country, 
with its manners and customs. Some- 
times we would make them clearly un- 
derstand that we were bound to go alone. 
Ifwords of remonstrance were unavailing, 
as they well might be, since they were 
necessarily in an unknown tongue, then 
sterner measures were resorted to. I fear 
that contact of American boot-leather with 
the Japanese official person was not al- 
together unknown, and that the archives 
of the Bureau of Espionage would con- 
tain the record of considerable contume- 
lious treatment incurred by our two- 
sworded attendants in the discharge of 
their duty. For myself, being a good 
walker, rapid and long-winded, and pos- 
sessed by an eager desire to see as much 
as possible of the country, I would strike 


off at a good swinging pace from Hakodadi, 


across the splendid slope that stretched 
mile after mile from the shore of the bay ; 
or else I would start for a good climb up 
to the top of the steep cliff, which towers 
in striking likeness to the rock of Gibral- 
tar above the clustering village by the 
sandy shore. On these excursions the 
two spies who fell to my lot were bound 
to accompany me to their manifest dis- 
comfort. They were like the little lamb 
that Mary had, but bound. by different 
ties to the object of their attachment; 
and as 


“ Everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go,” 


so they, up hill and down dale, and 
across the miles of sloping plain, were led 
their most unwilling ways. I am confi- 
deat that the.memory of the bodily exer- 
cise which these poor wretches got has 
not. yet faded. Once or twice, indeed, 
they gave out utterly. I could see them 
panting, perspiring, halting, and the sight 
stimulated my zeal, and gave me courage 
for greater distance and for swifter speed. 
At last they would give out utterly and 
sit down by the way-side, while I went 
on my way rejoicing and victorious. 
When I came back that way, however, I 
found that, like the lamb again, which 
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“waited patiently about, till Mary did 
appear,” they were lying in wait for 
me, and fell into line, with faces set tow- 
ard home, with manifest relief I am 
sure I honestly tried, and I humbly hope 
I succeeded, in making their life a burden 
to them for a time, and in mightily con- 
founding the governmental scrutiny. I 
wonder whether they agreed together 
to report, that night, that they had not 
lost sight of me at all, or honestly con- 
fessed their failure. Against a conspiracy 
of spies, and against false intelligence in 
which the two might, for the sake of 
their own comfort or convenience, agree, 
I suppose even the Japanese system could 
not perfectly defend itself. 

But it is certainly admirable to see how 
ingeniously the jealousies, the rivalries, 
the ambitions, and the interests, of men 
in private life, and men in public office, 
are played off one against another, and 
made subservient to the central and su- 
preme authority of the government. 
When we waited on the governors of 
Simoda, we found two incumbents of the 
office, and both apparently of equal dig- 
nity and equal deference toward one 
another. Both squatted serenely with 
their legs bent under them, not tailor- 
fashion, but camel-fashion, on the same 
raised platform at the end of the apart- 
ment. And the communications which 
proceeded from our captain and the con- 
sul were transmitted by the obsequious 
interpreter, who crouched humbly before 
them, impartially to both, Sometimes, 
if the response which was expected from 
them was one of more than common- 
place courtesy, there would be a moment 
of consultation between the two before it 
was uttered. A man has to walk very 
circumspectly indeed, if he fills any pub- 
lic office in Japan; and I think that if the 
Japanese system were introduced in 
this country, office-holding would not 
always be the comfortable and profitable 
thing which it now is, and the hungry 
crowd of office-seekers, who hover like 
unclean birds around our capital, might 
be rapidly diminished. Mr. Oliphant, 
who was secretary to Lord Elgin during 
his mission to Japan, says that the officers 
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who boarded the ambassador in Yeddo 
bay were puzzled by his double title, 
“Elgin and Kincardine,” until they 
looked at the matter from their own 
stand-point, and solved the mystery at 
once, “Finding that there was only one 
British minister on board, but observing 
also that his letter had been signed Elgin 
and Kincardine, they gave us to under- 
stand, in the least offensive way possible, 
that Kincardine, who was nowhere vis- 
ible, they supposed to be engaged in 
keeping his eye on Elgin.” I know 
more than one or two public functiona- 
ries this side of Japan, concerning whom I 
should feel a little more at ease, if I 
thought that somebody was watching 
them, 

What effect it may have upon men to 
live, all their lives long, in a social condi- 
tion so curiously artificial as this which I 
have been describing, and under a gov- 
ernmental vigilance so much more than 
paternal, I am not competent to state; 
for the month that we spent in Japan, 
shut out so largely by our ignorance of 
the language from any very intimate in- 
tercourse with the people, was not enough 
for anything more than a glimpse of Jap- 
anese life and character, and I am only 
trying in these papers to reproduce that 
hasty glimpse. One would suppose that 
the consciousness of being always watch- 
ed would produce stiff uneasiness of 
manner; and yet the manners of this 
people seemed to me most natural and 
graceful, nor did their lives seem worried 
by undue anxiety and apprehension. 
More ‘free and easy a great deal than 
their Chinese neighbors, more natural, 
more self-respectful, more spirited they 
surely are, or I am no fit judge. And 
yet that the yoke of the government is 
really a yoke, and its espionage a constant 
power, recognized and feared by every 
one, was evident by the reluctance of the 
common people to have any intercourse 
with us,except by twos, or threes, or larger 
groups, and by the caution with which 
they looked about them when they hap- 
pened to be overtaken singly and alone. 

As to what the effect of this system is 
on a stranger who is unaccustomed to it, 
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I am a more competent witness. Itisa 
new and a very queer sensation to be, for 
any reason, the cynosure of all eyes; 
and it is a great thing to be so complete 
a stranger in a strange land that simply 
to be at all is to be an object of immense 
and universal interest. I hardly know 
where one could go now to win the gen- 
eral lionization which fell to our lot asa 
thing of course. There is no longer any 
unexplored land into which the univer- 
sal Yankee nation has not entered. Is 
there not already issued a guide-book for 
the open ports of China and Japan? and 
how long will it be before tourists, red- 
handed with their Murrays, will be in all 
the islands of the sea and on the top of 
Fusi Yama itself, exciting interest in the 
hearts of none, except in the hearts of 
guides and tavern-keepers? I am glad 
to have seen this old world before it be- 
gan to be made new, and before itinerant 
Yankees were a frequent spectacle in it 
—when not men only and women and 
children, but the very dogs and cats gazed 
on us with astonishment as something 
wholly unprecedented. Once, I remem- 
ber, in one of my long walks into the 
country, when I had outstripped my spies 
and was all alone, suddenly, at a turn in 
the road, I was brought face to face with 
two droll little girls, walking demurely 
under a big umbrella, and driving the 
family cow before them to pasture. The 
quadruped, undisturbed, walked on calmly 
ruminating ; but the little bipeds screamed 
with terror, cast their umbrella to the 
winds, and ran, nor cast one look behind, 
But this was an extreme instance. Com- 
monly our presence inspired no terror, 
even among the children, who merely 
eyed us with big eyes of wonder, and 
who bad learned already to cry out “’Mel- 
ikan, "Melikan,” when we appeared in 
sight. Scareely ever was there any look 
of hatred or of insolence in the mild, al- 
mond-shaped eyes of man or woman. 
The dogs of Hakodadi were our enemies, 
and enemies of a very implacable and 
disagreeable sort. They were not the 
bewitching little black and white span- 
iels, of infinitesimal size and of pictu- 
resque face, silken ears, and nez retroussé, 
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(certainly the charmingest lapdogs in 
the world, if any lapdogs can be 
charming) of which two or three speci- 
mens have found their way to this coun- 
try. These are almost as rare and valu- 
able in Japan as here. Our enemies 
were big, surly, loud-voiced brutes which 
swarmed in Hakodadi. Every house 
seemed to be the home of one or more, 
and house to house would signal our ap- 
proach, so that our progress through the 
city was attended by a canine salute, 
constant and hostile, but not dangerous— 
for I am bound to say the brutes were as 
cowardly as they were noisy. There was 
also a singular race of cats—queer cats, 
with tails only an inch long like rabbits; 
but what further peculiarities they may 


have had I could not discover, because . 


their absurd little tails were always dis- 
appearing around corners or into holes, 
whenever we appeared in sight, such was 
the terror with which we inspired them. 
What wonder was it that, in a country 
where the presence of foreigners had 
been for two centuries impossible, we 
should have created a sensation ? 

But somehow during these.two centu- 
ries of seclusion this people had used 
their ears to good advantage, and, if they 
had seen nothing of the outside world, 
they had heard a good deal about it. 
Sometimes while I was waiting for a 
boat, at the wharf at Hakodadi, I would 
converse with the two-sworded spies 
who were always assembled there, as at 
a convenient post of observation, Since 
they understood no English and I under- 
stood no Japanese, the conversation could 
not be fluent, of course; but it is aston- 
ishing how much can be expressed by 
pantomime, when one is put to it. I 
found they knew and recognized the 
names of various countries of Europe and 
America; and acting upon that hint I 
took my pencil and rudely sketched an 
outline map, first of the Eastern, and then 
of the Western hemisphere. Here, I said, 
was Niphon, and they recognized it with 
general and interested assent; and, start- 
ing from that centre, we passed on to 
China and to Russian Asia, their nearest 
geographical neighbors, and so to India, 
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and then to Europe. Somehow they 
contrived, I do not know how, to convey 
to me some distinct impression of their 
sentiments concerning each nation whose 
territory I pointed out. Toward the 
Dutch, for instance, they manifested, as I 
was glad to see, a very just contempt, 
and with regard ‘to the Russians a suspi- 
cious aversion at which I could not great- 
ly wonder. They were familiar with the 
recent events in American history, and 
knew well how our Western coasts were 
looking toward their own shores across 
the broad Pacific; and I do not think the 
admiration and cordiality which they ex- 
pressed with regard to our nation were 
wholly a polite affectation. I confess 
that I was astonished when our panto- , 
mimic conversation showed how well- 
informed they were, and I was convinced, 
by the knowing squint with which my 
geographical pencillings were scrutinized, 
that I must be careful or I would be cor- 
nered and confounded by some learned 
critic. 

Nor were they content with their pres- 
ent acquisition, but were anxious to hear 
more about the great world of which 
they have now become a part. Curious, 
eager, inquisitive, whenever they got the 
chance to be, they always were, and we 
never lacked an audience when we had 
anything to communicate, If we could 
not persuade them to lend us their ears, 
singly, we could get them two pairs or 
three pairs at a time without difficulty. 
I predict that when the avenues of knowl- 
edge are unrestricted in this strange old 
land, they will be well trodden, Already 
there is evidence of a willingness to hear 
religious teaching and to learn the truth 
of Christ. I think that their religious- 
ness is more real and in greater measure 
than that of most heathen nations, When 
I have seen them kneeling before the 
ugly images in their temples at Hako- 
dadi, and making vain repetitions as the 
heathen do, I have longed for-the time 
to come when they shall know the living 
God, their Father and ours. 

Speaking of their religiousness—the 
story of the praying machines, which 
Father Huc discovered in his travels 
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through Tartary, is undoubtedly true, for 
I have seen them inJapan. In the course 
of the same day’s walk along the line of 
the Kamida creek, near Hakodadi, I dis- 
covered a grist-mill and a prayer-mill, 
the former going by water-power, the 
latter by hand-power. The prayer-mill 
was simply an upright post, about as high 
as a lamp-post, with inscriptions on the 
four sides of it, and in the lower part of 
it, about three feet fronm the ground, a 
wheel. Each one of the jnscriptions is a 
prayer, and each vevolutifts of the wheel 
amounts to one repetition of the prayer. 
If you stop in passing and set the wheel 
revolving briskly, you may go your way, 
followed by your own creaky devotions 
which are being ground out for you by 
the mill. There could be no doubt about 
it, preposterous as it seems. I asked 
the two-sworded spies, pantomimically, 
all about it, and they showed me how it 
was done—not without some keen per- 
ception of the absurdity of the perform- 
ance. This mill was a little rickety, and 
the wheel needed greasing, and we all 
laughed in concert as our supplications 
groaned and rattled out of it. It was 
one step beyond any method of devotion 
by proxy which Christian ingenuity has 
yet invented. The only improvement 
that can be suggested is to attach some 
steam or water-power and run the mill 
incessantly. 

But this people are ready for some- 
thing better than the grim images which 
they worship, and the mechanical routine 
with which they worship them, They 
are intelligent, appreciative, eager. Once, 
the gospel as the Roman Church preached 
it was welcomed and believed by multi- 
tudes of them, with an earnestness of 
faith that stood the bloody test of mar- 
tyrdom. If we may trust some recent 
rumors, there are still adherents of the 
Christian faith among them, superstitious, 
doubtless, and very ignorant, but yet 
clinging to the memories and traditions 
of two hundred years ago. There are 
multitudes more who have eyes to see 
the King in his beauty, when he shall 
again be manifested among them in the 
gospel of the Lord, and ears to hear the 
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glad tidings which shall be to them as to 
all people. ‘“ Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” But “how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach, except they be sent ?” 

And so, at the risk of sermoniziug un- 
der false pretences, or moralizing in what 
ought to be simply a sketch of travel, 
I feel bound to commend this vast em- 
pire, which has come to be our nearest 
Western neighbor, and which is sure to be 
increasingly bound to us by so many ties 
of traffic and of travel, to the earnest inter- 
est and prayerful endeavors of all Chris- 
tian people. When any land is first op- 
ened to commerce and brought into new 
international relations, there are always 
adventurers of an undesirable sort, who 
rush in at the open door with a selfish 
and more or less unscrupulous greed for 
gain of any sort. I do not doubt that it 
has been so in Japan. I do not doubt 
that as they have come in contact with 
our Christian civilization, the Japanese 
have seen some of the worst of our vices, 
some of the most unprepossessing of our 
characteristics. It is a comfort to think 
that they did not expect much of us, and 
to believe that therefore they have not 
been very grievously disappointed. I 
have heard, for example, that in spite or 
the stringent precautions with which 
they forbade the importation of opium 
into their territory, and in spite of the 
treaty stipulations against it, (precaution- 
ary measures to which the sorrowful fate 
of the Chinese people incited them) 
the first vessel which appeared in a Jap- 
anese port under the English flag 
brought a rich freight of the forbidden 
drug. I do not know whether the story 
is a true one; but I wish there was any- 
thing in the history of English inter- 
course with China, (or American either, 
for that matter) which could make it 
seem an improbable one. In the disor- 
ders which have occasionally occurred 
at Yeddo and elsewhere, during the last 
ten years, I doubt if the fault has always 
and wholly been on the Japanese side. 
A people proud, unconquered for twenty 
centuries, civilized, intelligent, and by all 
the influences of their social and civil life 
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bred to suspiciousness, must have large 
allowances made for them, and must be 
kindly and wisely dealt with. By this 
time there are Americans in Japan who 
fitly represent our Christian civilization. 
But we ought never to forget that, since 
it was ours to break the long seclusion in 
which Japan had shut herself, so it must 
be ours to see that the new era is in all 
respects a good era. Whatever enter- 
prises of Christian evangelization may be 
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possible there, ought to be cheerfully sus- 
tained and zealously promoted by the 
American churches, And I shall be glad 
that I have written these recollections of 
one of the pleasantest months of my life, 
if they serve to increase at all the interest 
which we are bound to take in our Jap- 
anese neighbors. Having done’so much 
for them, we are bound to do more. 
All of which is respectfully commended 
to whom it may concern. 


“ 
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bids fair to be one of unusual interest, 
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CHAPTER I, 


THE BRIDAL OF THE WHITE AND BLACK. 


“Small was the ring, and small in truth the 
finger, 
What then? the faith was large that droppod 
it down.” 
Infant Bridal (AvBREY DE VERE). 


Serrine aside the consideration of the 
risk, the baby-weddings of the Middle 
Ages must have been very pretty sights. 

So the Court of France thought the bri- 
dal of Henri Berenger Eustache de Ribau- 
mont and of Marie Eustacie Rosalie de 
Ribaumont du Nid-de-Merle, when, amid 
the festivals that accompanied the signa- 
ture of the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, 
good-natured King Henri II. presided 
merrily at the union of the little pair, 
whose united ages did not reach ten years. 

There they stood under the portal of 
Notre Dame, the little bridegroom in a 
white velvet coat, with puffed sleeves, 
slashed with scarlet satin, as were the 
short also puffed breeches meeting his long 
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white knitted silk stockings some way 
above the knee; large scarlet rosettes 
were in his white shoes, a scarlet knot 
adorned his little sword, and his velvet 
cap of the same color bore a long white 
plume, and was encircled by a row of 
pearls of priceless value. They are no 
other than that garland of pearls which, 
after a night of personal combat before 
the walls of Calais, Edward III. of Eng- 
land took from his helmet and presented 
to Sir Eustache de Ribaumont, a knight 
of Picardy, bidding him say everywhere 
that it was a gift from the King of Eng- 
land to the bravest of knights. 

The precious heirlooms were scarcely 
held with the respect due to an ornament 
so acquired. The manly garb for the first 
time assumed by his sturdy legs, and the 
possession of the little sword, were evi- 
dently the most interesting parts of the 
affair to the youthful husband, who 
seemed to find in them his only solace in 
the weary length of the ceremony. He 
was a fine, handsome little fellow, fair 
and rosy, with bright blue eyes, and hair 
like shining flax, unusually tall and strong- 
limbed for his age; and as he gave his 

shand to his little bride, and walked with 
her under a canopy up to kneel at the 
High Altar, for the marriage blessing and 
the mass, they looked like a full-grown 
couple seen through a diminishing-glass. 

The little bride was perhaps a less beau- 

tiful child, but she had a splendid pair of 
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black eyes, and a sweet little mouth, both 
set into the uncomprehending solemnity 
of baby gravity and contentment in fine 
clothes, In accordance with the vow in- 
dicated by her name of Marie, her dress 
wes white and blue, turquoise forget-me- 
nots bound the little lace veil on her dark 
chestnut hair, the bosom of her white 
satin dress was sprinkled with the same 
azure jewel, and turquoises bordered 
every seam of the sweeping skirt with a 
train befitting a Count’s daughter, and 
meandered in gorgeous constellations 
round the hem. The little thing lisped 
her own vows forth without much notion 
of their sense, and indeed was sometimes 
prompted by her bridesmaid cousin, a 
pretty little girl a year older, who thrust 
in her assistance so glibly that the King, 
as well as others of the spectators, laugh- 
ed, agd observed that she would get her- 
self married to the boy instead of her 
cousin, 

There was, however, to be no doubt 
nor mistake about Berenger and Eustacie 
de Ribaumont being man and wife. 
Every ceremony, religious or domestic, 
that could render a marriage valid, was 
to be gone through with real earnestness, 
although with infinite gayety on the part 
of the court. Much depended on their 
union, and the reconcilement of the two 
branches of the family had long been a 
favorite scheme of King Henry II. 

Both alike were descended from An- 
selm de Ribaumont of the first Crusades, 
and the brave Picard, who had derived 
the pearls; but, in the miserable anarchy 
of Charles VI.’s reign, the elder brother 
had been on the Burgundian side—like 
most of the other nobles of Picardy—and 
had thus been brought into the English 
camp, where, regarding Henry V. as law- 
fully appointed to the throne, and much 
admiring him and his brother Bedford, 
he had become an ardent supporter of 
the English claim. He had married an 
English lady, and had received the grant 
of a castle in Normandy by way of com- 
pensation for his ancestral one in Picardy, 
which had been declared to be forfeited 
by his treason, and seized by his brother. 

This brother had always been an Ar- 
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magnac, and had risen and thriven with 
his party—before the final peace between 
France and England obliged the elder line 
to submit to Charles VII. Since that 
time there had been a perpetual contention 
as to the restitution of the castle in Picar- 
dy, a strife which under Louis XI. had 
become an endless lawsuit, and, in the 
days of dueling, had occasioned a good 
many insults and private encounters. The 
younger branch had received a grant from 
Louis XI. of the lands of an unfortunate 
Angevin noble, who had fallen under his 
displeasure, and they had had the most 
court favor up to the present generation, 
when Henri, either from opposition to his 
father, instinct for honesty, or both, had 
become a warm friend to the gay and 
brilliant young Baron de Ribaumont. 

The family contention seemed likely to 
wear out of its own accord, for the Count 
de Ribaumont was an elderly and child- 
less man, and his younger brother, the 
Chevalier de Ribaumont, was, as is usual 
in France, a bachelor, and belonged to a 
religious order, so that it was expected 
that the whole inheritance would centre 
upon the elder family ; when, tothe gen- 
eral surprise, the Chevalier obtained a dis- 
pensation, married, and soon became the 
father of a son and daughter. However, 
calculations were still more thrown out by 
the birth of a little daughter in the old age 
of the Count. 

Almost from the hour in which her sex 
was announced, the King had promised 
the Baron de Ribaumont that she should 
be the wile of his young godson, and that 
all the possessions of the house should be 
settled upon the little couple, engaging to 
provide for the Chevalier’s disappointed 
heir in some commandery of a religious 
order of knighthood. 

The Baron’s wife was English. He had, 
when ona visit tohis English kindred, en- 
tirely turned the head of the lovely Annora 
Walwyn, and finding that her father, one 
of the gravest of Tudor statesmen, would 
not hear of her breaking her engagement 
to the honest Dorset squire Marmaduke 
Thistlewood, he had carried her off by a 
stolen marriage and coup de main, which, 
as her beauty, rank, and inheritance were 
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all considerable, had won him great repu- 
tation at the gay court of Henri II. 

Infants as the boy and girl were, the 
King had hurried on their marriage to se- 
cure its taking place in the lifetime of the 
Count. The Countess had died soon after 
the birth of the little girl, and if the ar- 
rangement were to take effect at all, it 
must be before she should fall under the 
guardianship of her uncle, the Chevalier. 
Therefore the King had caused her to be 
brought up from the cottage in Anjou, 
where she had been nursed, and himself 
superintended the brilliant wedding. He 
himself led off the dance with the tiny 
bride, conducting her through its mazes 
with fatherly kindliness and condescen- 
sion; but Queen Catherine, who was 
strongly in the interest of the Angevin 
branch, and had always detested the Baron 
as her husband's intimate, excused her- 
self from dancing with the bridegroom. 
He therefore fell to the share of the dau- 
phiness, Queen of Scots, a lovely, bright- 
eyed, laughing girl, who so completely 
fascinated him, that he convulsed the 
court by observing that he should not 
have objected to be married tosome one 
like her, instead of a little baby like Eus- 
tacie. 

Amid all the mirth, it was not only the 
Chevalier or the Queen who bore dis- 
pleased looks. In truth, both were too 
great adepts in court life to let their dis- 
satisfaction appear. The gloomiest face 
was that of him whose triumph it was— 
the bridegroom’s father, the Baron de Ri- 
baumont. He had suffered severely from 
the sickness that prevailed in St. Quentin, 
when in the last August the Admiral Co- 
ligny had been besieged there by the Span- 
jards, and all agreed that he had never 
been the same man since, either in health 
or demeanor. When he came back from 
his captivity and found the King bent on 
crowning his return by the marriage of 
the children, he had hung back, spoken of 
scruples aboutsuch unconscious vows, and 
had finally only consented under stress of 
personal friendship of the King, and on 
condition that he and his wife should at 
once have the sole custody of the little 
bride. Even then be moved about the 
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gay scene with so distressed and morose 
an air that he was evidently either under 
the influence of a scruple of conscience 
or of a foreboding of evil. 5 

No one doubted that it had been the 
latter, when, three days later, Henri IL, 
in the prime of his strength and height 
of his spirits, encountered young Des 
Lorges in the lists, received the splinter 
of a lance in his eye, and died two days 
afterward. 

No sooner were his obsequies over 
than the Baron de Ribaumont set off with 
his wife and the little bridal pair for his 
castle of Leurre, in Normandy, nor was 
he ever seen at court again. ’ 


CHAPTER II, 
THE SEPARATION. 


“ Parted without the least regret, 
Except that they had ever met, 


Misses, the tale that I relate, , 
This lesson seems to carry: 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry!” 
Cowper (Parting time anticipated). 

“T wit have it!” 

“Thou shalt not have it!” 

“Diane says it is mine.” 

“Diane knows nothing about it.” 

“ Gentlemen always yield to ladies,” 

“Wives ought to mind their husbands,” 

“Then I will not be thy wife.” 

“Thou canst not help it.” 

“Twill. I will tell my father what 
M. le Baron reads and sings, and then I 
know he will.” 

“ And welcome.” 

Eustacie put out her lip, and began to 
cry. 

The “husband and wife,” now eight 
and seven years old, were in a large room 
hung with tapestry, representing the his- 
tory of Jobit. A great state bed, cur- 
tained with piled velvet, stood on a sort 
of dais at the further end; there was a 
toilet-table adorned with curiously shap- 
ed boxes, and colored Venetian glasses, 
and filagree pouncet-boxes, and with a 
small mirror whose frame was inlaid 
with gold and ivory. A large coffer, 
likewise inlaid, stood against the wall, 
and near it a cabinet of Dutch work- 
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manship, a combination of ebony, ivory, 
wood and looking-glass, the centre re- 
treating, and so arranged that bythe 
help of most ingenious attention to per- 
spective and reflection, it appeared like 
the entrance to a magnificent miniature 
cinque-cento palace, with steps up to a 
vestibule paved in black and white loz- 
enges, and with three endless corridors 
diverging from it. So much for show; 
for use this palace was a bewildering com- 
plication of secret drawers and pigeon- 
holes, all depending indeed upon one tiny 
gold key; but unless the use of that key 
were well understood, all it led to was 
certain outer receptacles of fragrant Span- 
ish gloves, knots of ribbon, and kerchiefs 
strewn over with rose leaves and laven- 
der. However, Eustacie had secured the 
key, and was now far beyond these mere 
superficial matters, Her youthful lord 
had just discovered her mounted on a 
chair, her small person decked out with a 
profusion of necklaces, jewels, bracelets, 
chains, and rings; and her fingers, as well 
as they could under their stiffening load, 
were opening the very penetralia of the 
cabinet, the inner chamber of the hall, 
where lay a case adorned with the Ribau- 
mont arms, and containing the far-famed 
chaplet of pearls. It was almost beyond 
her reach or grasp, but she had risen on 
tiptoe, and was stretching out her hand 
for it, when he springing behind her on 
the chair, availed himself of his superior 
height and strength to shut the door of 
this arcanum and turn the key. His mor- 
tifying permission to his wife to absent 
herself arose from pure love of teasing, 
but the next moment he added, still hold- 
ing his hand on the key—*“As to telling 
what my father reads, that would be 
treason. How shouldst thou know what 
it is?” 

“ Dost thou think every one is an infant 
but thyself?” : 

“But who told thee that to talk of 
my father’s books would get him into 
trouble?” continued the boy, as they still 
stood together on the high heavy wooden 
chair. 

She tossed her pretty head, and pre- 
tended to pout. 
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“Was it Diane? I willknow. Didst 
thou tell Diane ?” 

Instead of answering, now that his at- 
tention to the key was relaxed, Eustacie 
made a sudden dart, like a little wild cat, 
at the back of the chair and at the key. 
The chair overbalanced; Berenger caught 
at the front drawer of the cabinet, which, 
unlocked by Eustacie, came out in his 
hand, and chair, children, drawer, and 
curiosities all went rolling over together 
on the floor, with a hubbub that brought 
all the household together, exclaiming 
and scolding. Madame de Ribaumont’s 
displeasure at the rifling of her hoards 
knew no bounds; Eustacie, by way of 
defence, shricked “ like twenty demons ;” 
Berenger, too honorable to accuse her, 
underwent the same tempest; and at last 
both were soundly rapped over the 
knuckles with the long handle of Mad- 
ame’s fan, and consigned to two separate 
closets, to be dealt with on the return of 
M. le Baron, while Madame returned to 
her embroidery, lamenting the absence 
of that dear little Diane, whose late visit 
at the chateau had been marked by 
such unusual tranquillity between the 
children, 

Berenger, in his dark closet, comforted 
himself with the shrewd suspicion that 
his father was so employed as not to be 
likely to come home till supper time, and 
that his mother’s wrath was by no means 
likely to be so enduring as to lead her to 
make complaints of the prisoners; and 
when he heard a trampling of horses in 
the court, he anticipated a speedy release 
and summons to show himself to the visit- 
ors. He waited long, however, before he 
heard the pattering of little feet; then a 
stool scraped along the floor, the button 
of his door was undone, the stool pushed 
back, and as he emerged, Eustacie stood 
before him with her finger to her lip. 
“Chut, Berenger! It is my father and 
uncle, and Narcisse, and, oh! so many 
gendarmes! They are come to sum- 
mon M. le Baron to go with them to dis- 
perse the préche by the Bac de I’Oie. 
And oh! Berenger, is he not there?” 

“T do not know. He went out with 
his hawk, and I do not think he could be 
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anywhere else. Did they say so to my 
mother ?” 

“Yes; but she never knows. And oh! 
Berenger, Narcisse told me—ah! was it to 
tease me ?—that Diane has told them all 
they wanted to know, and that they sent 
her here on purpose tosee if we were not 
all Huguenots.” 

“Very likely, the little viper! Let me 
pass, Eustacie. I must go and tell my 
father.” 

“Thou canst not get out that way ; the 
court is full of men-at-arms. Hark, 
there's Narcisse calling me. He will come 
after me.” 

There was not a moment to lose. Be- 
renger flew along a corridor, and down 
a narrow winding stair, and across the 
kitchen; then snatching at the arm of a 
boy of his own age whom he met at the 
door, he gasped out, “ Come and help me 
catch Follet, Landry!” and still running 
across an orchard, he pulled down acouple 
of apples from the trees, and bounded in- 
to a paddock where asmall rough Breton 
pony was feeding among the little tawny 
Norman cows. The animal knew his 
little master, and trotted toward him at 
his call of “Follet, Follet. Now be a 
wise Follet, and play me no tricks. Thou 
and I, Follet, shall do good service, if 
thou wilt be steady.” 

Follet made his advance, but with a 
coquettish eye and look, as if ready to 
start away at any moment. 

“Soh, Follet. I have no bread for 
thee, only two apples; but, Follet, listen. 
There’s my beau peré, the Count, and the 
Chevalier, all spite, and their whole troop 
of savage gendarmes, come out to fall upon 
the poor Huguenots, who are doing no 
harm at all, only listening to a long dull 
sermon. And I am much afraid my fa- 
ther is there, for he went out with his 
hawk on his wrist, and he never does 
take poor Ysonde for any real sport, as 
thou and I would do, Follet. He says 
it is all vanity of vanities. But thou 
knowest, if they caught him at the préche 
they would call it heresy and treason, and 
all sorts of horrors, and any way they 
would fall like demons on the poor 
Huguenots, Jacques and all—thine own 
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Jacques, Follet. Come, be a loyal pony. 
Follet. Be at least as good as Eustacie.” 

Follet was evidently attentive to this 
peroration, turning round his ear in a sens- 
ible attitude, and advancing his nose to 
the apples. As Berenger held them out 
to him, the other boy clutched his shaggy 
forelock so effectually that the start back 
did not shake him off, and the next mo- 
ment Berenger was on his back. 

“ And I, monsieur, what shall I do?” 

“Thou, Landry! I know. Speed like 
a hare, lock the avenue gate, and hide 
the key. That will delay them a long 
time. Off now, Follet.” 

Berenger and Follet understood one an- 
other far too well to care about such 
trifles as saddle and bridle, and off they 
went through green grassy baulks divid- 
ing the fields, or across the stubble, till, 
about three miles from the castle, they 
came to a narrow valley, dipping so sud- 
denly between the hills that it could 
hardly have been suspected by one un- 
aware of its locality, and the sides were 
clotted with copse wood, which entirely 
hid the bottom. Berenger guided his 
pony to a winding path that led down the 
steep side of the valley, already hearing 
the cadence of a loud, chanting voice, 
throwing out its sound over the assem- 
bly, whence arose assenting hums over an 
undercurrent of sobs, as though the ex- 
citable French assembly was strongly 
affected. 

The thicket was so close that Berenger 
was almost among the congregation be- 
fore he could see more than a passing 
glimpse of a sea of heads, Stout, ruddy, 
Norman peasants, and high white-cappod 
women mingled with a few soberly-clad 
townsfolk, almost all with the grave, 
steadfast cast of countenance imparted by 
unresisted persecution, stood gathered 
round the green mound that served as a 
natural pulpit for a Calvinist minister, who 
wore the dress of a burgher, but entirely 
black. To Berenger’s despair, he was in 
the act of inviting his hearers to join with 
him in singing one of Marot’s psalms; 
and the boy, eager to lose not a moment, 
grasped the skirt of the outermost of the 
crowd. The man, an absorbed-looking 
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stranger, merely said, “Importune me 
not, child.” 

“Listen!” said Berenger; “it im- 
ports——” 

“ Peace,” was the stern answer; but a 
Norman farmer looked round at that 
moment, and Berenger exclaimed, “Stop 
the singing! The gendarmes!” The 
psalm broke off; the whisper circulated ; 
the words, “from Leurre,” were next 
conveyed from lip to lip, and, as it were 
in a moment, the dense human mass had 
broken up and vanished, stealing through 
the numerous paths in the brushwood, or 
along the brook, as it descended through 
tall sedges and bulrushes. The valley 
was soon as lonely as it had been popu- 
lous; the pulpit remained a mere mossy 
bank, more suggestive of fairy dances 
than of Calvinist sermons, and no one 
remained on the scene save Berenger 
with his pony, Jacques the groom, a stout 
farmer, the preacher, and a tall thin figure 
in the plainest dark cloth dress that could 
be worn by a gentleman, a hawk on his 
wrist. 

“Thou here, my boy!” he exclaimed, 
as Berenger came to his side; and as the 
little fellow replied in a few brief words, 
he took him by the hand, and said to 
the minister, ‘Good Master Isaac, let me 
present my young son to you, who under 
Heaven hath been the means of saving 
many lives this day.” 

Maitre Isaac Gardon, a noted preacher, 
looked kindly at the boy’s fair face, and 
said, “Bless thee, young sir. As thou 
hast been already a chosen instrument 
to save life, so mayest thou be ever after 
a champion of the truth,” 

“Monsieur le Baron,” interposed 
Jacques, “it were best to look to your- 
self. I already hear sounds upon the 
wind,” 

“ And you, good sir?” said the Baron. 

“T will see to him,” said the farmer, 
grasping him as a sort of property. ‘“ M. 
le Baron had best keep up the beck. 
Out on the moor there he may fly the 
hawk, and that will best divert suspicion.” 

“Farewell, then,” said the Baron, 
wringing the minister’s hand, and add- 
ing, almost to himself, “Alas! I am 
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weary of these shifts!” and weary in- 
deed he seemed, for as the ground became 
so steep that the beck danced noisily 
down its.channel, he could not keep up 
the needful speed, but paused, gasping for 
breath, with his hand on his side. Ber- 
enger was off his pony in an instant, 
assuring Follet that it ought to be proud 
to be ridden by his father, and exhaling 
his own exultant feelings in caresses to 
the animal as it gallantly breasted the 
hill, The little boy had never been so 
commended before! He loved his father 
exceedingly ; but the Baron, while ever 
just toward him, was grave and strict 
to a degree that the ideas even of the 
sixteenth century regarded as_ severe. 
Little Eustacie, with her lovely face, her 
irrepressible saucy grace and audacious 
coaxing, was the only creature to whom 
he ever showed much indulgence and 
tenderness, and even that seemed almost 
against his will and conscience. His son 
was always under rule, often blamed, and 
scarcely ever praised ; but it was a hardy, 
vigorous nature, and respectful love 
throve under the system that would have 
crushed or alienated a different disposi- 
tion. It was not till the party had 
emerged from the wood upon a stubble 
field, where a covey of partridges flew 
up, and to Berenger’s rapturous delight 
furnished a victim for Ysonde, that M. de 
Ribaumont dismounted from the pony, 
and walking toward home, called his son 
to his side, and asked him how he had 
learned the intentions of the Count and 
the Chevalier. Berenger explained how 
Eustacie had come to warn him, and also 
told what she had said of Diane de Ribau- 
mont, who had lately, by her father's re- 
quest, spent a few weeks at the chdteau 
with her cousins, 

“My son,” said the Baron, “it is hard 
to ask of babes caution and secrecy; but 
I must know from thee what thy cousin 
may have heard of our doings?” 

“T cannot tell, father,” replied Beren- 
ger; “we played more than we talked. 
Yet, Monsieur, you will not be angry 
with Eustacie if I tell you what she said 
to me to-day?” 

“ Assuredly not, my son,” 
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“She said that her father would take 
her away if he knew what M. le Baron 
read, and what he sung.” 

“hou hast done well to tell me, my 
son, Thiukest thau that this corhes from 
Diane, or from one of the servants?” 

“Oh! from Diane, my father: none of 
the servants would dare to say such a 
thing.” 

“Tt is as I suspected, then,” said the 
Baron. “That child was sent amongst 
usasaspy. Tell me, Berenger, had she 
any knowledge of our intended journey 
to England?” 

“To England! But no, father, I did 
noteven know it was intended. To Eng- 
land—to that Walwyn which my mother 
takes such pains to make us speak right- 
ly. Are we, then, going?” 

“Listen, Berenger. Thou hast to-day 
proved thyself worthy of trust, and thou 
shalt hear. My son, ere yet I knew the 
truth I was a reckless, disobedient youth, 
and I bore thy mother from her parents 
in England without their consent. Since, 
by Heaven's grace, I have come to a bet- 
ter mind, we have asked and obtained 
their forgiveness, and it has long been 
their desire to see again their daughter 
and her son. Moreover, since the acces- 
sion of the present Queen, it has been a 
land where the light is free to shine forth ; 
and though I verily believe what Maitre 
Gardon says, that persecution is a blessed 
means of grace, yet it is grievous to ex- 

ose one’s dearest thereto when they are 
in no state to count the cost. Therefore 
would I thither convey you all, and there 
amid thy mother’s family would we 
openly abjure the errors in which we have 
been nurtured. I have already sent to 
Paris to obtain from the Queen-mother 
the necessary permission to take my fam- 
ily to visit thy grandfather, and it must 
now be our endeavor to start immedi- 
ately on the receipt of the reply, before 
the Chevalier’s information can lead to 
any hinderance or detention of Eustacie.” 

“Then Eustacie will go with us, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“Certainly. Nothing is more import- 
ant than that her faith should be the same 
as yours! But discretion, my son: not 
a word to the little one.” 

“And Landry, father? I had rather 
Landry went than Eustacie and Follet, 
dear father; pray take him.” 

After M. de Ribaumont’s grave con- 
fidence to his son and heir, he was a little 
scandalized at the comparative value that 
the boy’s voice indicated for wife, foster- 
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brother, and pony, and therefore received 
it in perfect silence, which silence econ- 
tinued until they reached the chateau, 
where the lady met them at the door with 
a burst of exclamations, 

“Ah, there you are, safe, my dear 
Baron. I have been in despair. Here 
were the Count and his brother come to 
call on you to join them in dispersing a 
meeting of those poor Huguenots, and 
they would not permit me to send out to 
call youin! I verily think they suspected 
that you were aware of it.” 

M. de Ribaumont made no answer, but 
sat wearily down and asked for his little 
Eustacie. 

“ Little vixen!” exclaimed the Baron- 
ess, “she is gone ; her father took her 
away with him,” And as her husband 
looked extremely displeased, she added 
that Eustacie had been meddling with 
her jewel cabinet, and had been put in 
ae Her first impulse on seeing 
1er father had been to cling to him and 
pour out her complaints, whereupor he 
had declared that he should take her 
away with him at once, and had in effect 
caused her pony to be saddled, and rid- 
den away with her to his old tower, leay- 
ing his brother, the Chevalier, to conduct 
the attack on the Huguenot conventicle. 

“ He had no power or right to remove 
her,” said the Baron. ‘How could you 
let him do so in my absence! He had 
made over her wardship to me, and has 
no right to resume it!” 

“Well, perhaps I might have insisted 
on his waiting till your return; but, you 
see, the children have never done any- 
thing but quarrel and fight, and always 
by Eustacie’s fault; and if ever they are 
to endure each other, it must be by be- 
ing separated now.” 

“Madame,” said the Baron, gravely, 
“you have done your utmost to ruin your 
son’s chances of happiness.” 

That same evening arrived the King's 
passport permitting the Baron de Ribau- 
mont and his family to pay a visit to his 
wife’s friends in England. The next 
morning the Baron was summoned to 
speak to one of his farmers, a Huguenot, 
who had come to inform him that, through 
the network of intelligence kept up by 
the members of the persecuted faith, it 
had become known that the Chevalier de 
Ribaumont had set off for court that 
night, and there was little doubt that his 
interference would lead to an immediate 
revocation of the sanction of the journey, 
if to no severer measures. At best, the 
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Baron knew that if his own absence were 
permitted, it would be only on condition 
of leaving his son in the custody of either 
the Queen-mother or the Count. It had 
become impossible to reclaim Eustacie. 
Her father would at once have pleaded 
that she was being bred up in Huguenot 
errors. All that could be done was to 
hasten the departure ere the royal man- 
date could arrive. <A little Norman sail- 
ing vessel was moored two evenings after 
in a lonely creek on the coast, and into 
it stepped M. de Ribaumont, with his 
Bible, Marot’s psalter, and Calvin’s works, 
Berenger still tenderly kissing a lock of 
Follet’s mane, and Madame mourning for 
the pearls, which her husband deemed 
too sacred an heirloom to carry away toa 
foreign land. Poor little Eustacie with 
her cousin Diane is in the convent of Bel- 
laise in Anjou. If any one lamented her 
absence it was her father-in-law. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE FAMILY COUNCIL, 


“ He counsels a divorce.” 
Suaxsreare (King Henry VIII.) 


In the spring of the year 1572, a family 
council was assembled in Hurst Walwyn 
Hall. The scene was a wainscoted oriel 
chamber, closed off by a screen from the 
great hall, and fitted on two sides by 
presses of books, surmounted the one by 
a terrestrial the other by a celestial globe, 
the first “‘ with the addition of the Indies” 
in very eccentric geography, the second 
with enormous stars studding highly gro- 
tesque figures regarded with preat awe 
by most beholders. 

A solid oaken table stood in the midst, 
laden with books and papers, and in a cor- 
ner, near the open hearth, a carved desk, 
bearing on one slope the largest copy of 
the “Bishop's Bible,” on the other, one 
of King Edward’s Second Prayer-book, 
The ornaments of the oaken mantelpiece 
bearing a cross bontonnée, i. e. with trefoil 
terminations. It was supported between 
a merman with a whelk shell and a mer- 
maid with a comb, and another like siren 
curled her tail on the top of the gaping 
baronial helmet above the shield, while 
two more upheld the main weight of the 
chimney-piece on either side of the glow- 
ing wood-fire. 

In the seat of honor was an old gentle- 
man, white-haired, and feeble of limb, but 
with noble features and a keen, acute eye. 
This was Sir William, Baron of Hurst 
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Walwyn, a valiant knight at Guingate and 
Boulogne, a statesman of whom. Wolsey 
had been jealous, and a ripe scholar who 
had shared the friendship of More and 
Erasmus. The lady who sat opposite to 
him was several years younger, still up- 
right, brisk and active, though her hair 
was milk-white; but her eyes were of 
undimmed azure, and her complexion still 
retained a beauteous pink and white. She 
was highly educated, and had been the 
friend of Margaret Roper and her sisters, 
often sharing thcir walks in the bright 
Chelsea garden, Indeed, the musk-rose 
in her own favorite nook at Hurst Wal- 
wyn was cherished as the gift of Sir 
Thomas himself, 

Near her sat her sister, Cecily St. John, 
a professed nun at Romsey till her 28th 
year, where, in the dispersion of convents, 
her sister’s home had received her. There 
had she continued, never exposed to tests 
of opinion, but pursuing her quiet course 
according to her Benedictine rule, faith- 
fully keeping her vows, and following the 
guidance of the chaplain, a college friend 
of Bishop Ridley, and rejoicing in the use 
of the vernacular prayers and Scriptures, 
When Queen Mary had sent for her to 
consider of the revival of convents, her 
views had been found to have so far di- 
verged from those of the Queen that Lord 
Walwyn was thankful to have her safe at 
home again; and yet she fancied herself 
firm to Old Romsey doctrine. She was 
not learned, like Lady Walwyn, but her 
knowledge in all needlework and confec- 
tions was consummate, so that half the 
ladies in Dorset and Wilts longed to send 
their daughters to be educated at Hurst 
Walwyn. Her small figure and soft 
cheeks had the gentle contour of a dove’s 
form, nor had she lost the conventual se- 
renity of expression; indeed it was curi- 
ous that, let Lady Walwyn array her as 
she would, whatever she wore bore a 
nun-like air, Her silken farthingales 
hung like serge robes, her ruffs looked 
like mufflers, her coifs like hoods, even 
necklaces seemed rosaries, and her scru- 
pulous neatness enhanced the pure un- 
earthly air of all belonging to her. 

Eager and lively, fair and handsome, 
sat the Baronne de Ribaumont, or rather, 
since the higher title had been laid aside, 
Dame Annora Thistlewood, The health 
of M. de Ribaumont had been already 
shattered, and an inclement night of cross- 
ing the Channel had brought on an attack 
on the lungs, from which he only rallied 
enough to amaze his English friends at 
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finding the gay dissipated young French- 
man they remembered, infinitely more 
strict and rigid than themselves. He was 
never able to leave the house again after 
his first arrival at Hurst Walwyn, and 
sank under the cold winds of the next 
spring, rejoicing to leave his wife and 
son, not indeed among such strict Puri- 
tans as he preferred, but at least where the 
pure faith could be openly avowed with- 
out danger. 

Sir Marmaduke Thistlewood, the hus- 
band to whom Annora Walwyn had been 
destined before M. de Ribaumont had 
crossed her path,was about the same time 
left a widower with one son and daugh- 
ter, and as soon asa suitable interval had 
passed, she became a far happier wife 
than she had been in ¢ither the Baron’s 
gay or grave days. Berenger had con- 
tinued under the roof of his grandfather, 
to whose charge his father had specially 
committed him, and thus bad been scarce- 
ly separated from his mother, since Combe 
Manor was not above three miles across 
the downs from Hurst Walwyn, and there 
was almost daily intercourse between 
the families. Lucy Thistlewood had been 
brought to Hurst Walwyn to be some- 
thing between a maid-of-honor and a pu- 

il to the ladies there, and her brother 

hilip, so soon as he was old enough, 
daily rode thither to share with Berenger 
the instructions of the chaplain, Mr. Ad- 
derley, who on the present occasion 
formed one of the conclave, sitting a lit- 
tle apart as not quite familiar, though 
highly esteemed. 

With an elbow on the table, and one 
hand toying with his long riding-whip, 
sat, booted and spurred, the jovial figure 
of Sir Marmaduke, who called out, in his 
hearty voice, “A good riddance of an out- 
landish Papist, say I! Read the letter, 
Berenger lad. No, no, no! English it! 
I know nothing of your mincing French! 
"Tis the worst fault I know in you, boy, 
to be half a Frenchman, and have a 
French name.” A fault that good Sir 
Marmaduke did his best to remedy by 
always terming his step-son Berenger 
Ribmount. 

Berenger was by this time a tall lad of 
eighteen, with straight features, honest 
deep-blue eyes, very fair hair cut short 
and brushed up to a crest upon the mid- 
dle of his head, a complexion of red and 
white that all the air of the downs and 
the sea failed to embrown, and that pe- 
culiar openness and candor of expression 
which seems so much an English birth- 
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right, that the only trace of his French 
origin was, that he betrayed no awkward- 
ness in the somewhat embarrassing po- 
sition in which he was placed, literally 
standing, according to the respectful dis- 
cipline of the time, as the subject of dis- 
cussion before the circle of his elders. His 
color was, indeed, deepened, but his at- 
titude was easy and graceful, and he used 
no stiff rigidity nor restless movements to 
mask his anxiety. At Sir Marmaduke’s 
desire, he could not but redden a good 
deal more, but with a clear, unhesitating 
voice, he translated the letter that he had 
received from the Chevalier de Ribau- 
mont, who, by the Count’s death, had be- 
come Eustacie’s guardian. It was a re- 
quest in the name of Eustacie and her 
deceased father, that Monsieur le Baron 
de Ribaumont, who, it was understood, 
had embraced the English heresy, would 
concur with his spouse in demanding from 
his Holiness the Pope a decree annulling 
the childish marriage, which could easily 
be declared void, both on account of the 
consanguinity of the parties and the dis- 
crepancy of their faith; and which would 
leave each of them free to marry again. 

“Nothing can be better,” exclaimed 
his mother. ‘“ How I have longed to free 
him from that little shrew whose tricks 
were the plague of my life! Now there 
is nothing between him and a worthy 
match!” 

“ We can make an Englishman of him 
to the backbone,” added Sir Marmaduke, 
“and it is well that it should be the lady 
herself that wants first to be off with it, 
so that none can say he has played her a 
scurvy trick.” 

“What say you, Berenger,” said Lord 
Walwin. “Listen to me, fair nephew. 
You know that all my remnant of hope 
is fixed upon you, and that I have looked 
to setting you in the room of a son of my 
own; and I think that under our good 
Queen you will find it easier to lead a 
quiet God-fearing life than in your fa- 
ther’s vexed country, where the Reformed 
Religion lies under persecution. Nathe- 
less, being a born liegeman of the King 
of France, and heir to estates in his 
kingdom, meseemeth that before you are 
come to years of discretion it were well 
that you should visit them, and become 
better able to judge for yourself how to 
deal in this matter when you shall have 
attained full age, and may be able to dis- 
pose of them by sale, thus freeing your- 
self from allegiance to a foreign prince. 
And at the same time you can take 
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measures, in concert with this young 
lady, for loosing the wedlock so unhap- 
pily contracted.” 

“Oh! sir, sir!” cried Lady Thistlewood, 
“send him not to France, to be burnt by 
the Papists!” 

“Peace, daughter,” returned her moth- 
er. “Know you not that there is 
friendship between the Court party and 
the Huguenots. and that the peace is to 
be sealed by the marriage of the King’s 
sister with the King of Navarre? This 
is the most suitable time at which he 
could go.” 

“Then, madam,” proceeded the lady, 
“he will be running about to all the 
preachings on every bleak moor and wet 
morass he can find, catching his death 
with rheums, like his poor father.” 

There was a general smile, and Sir 
Marmaduke laughed outright. 

“Nay, dame,” he said, “have you 
marked such a greed of sermons in our 
Berenger that you should fear his so un- 
towardly running after them?” 

“Tilly-valley, Sir Duke,” quoth Dame 
Annora, with a flirt of her fan, learnt at 
the French court. “Men will run after 
a preacher in a marshy bog out of pure 
frowardness, when they will nod at a 
godly homily on a well-stuffed bench 
between four walls.” 

“T shall commit that matter to Mr. 
Adderley, who is good enough to accom- 
pany him,” said Lord Walwyn, “and by 
whose counsel I trust that he will steer 
the middle course between the Pope and 
Calvin.” 

Mr, Adderley bowed in answer, saying 
he hoped that he should be enabled to 
keep his pupil’s mind clear between the 
allurements of Pepery and the vaunts 
"of the Reformed; but meanwhile Lady 
Thistlewood’s mind had taken a leap, and 
she exclaimed : 

“And, son, whatever you do, bring 
home the chaplet of pearls! I know 
they have set their minds upon it. They 
wanted me to deck Eustacie with it on 
that unlucky bridal-day, but I would not 
hear of trusting her with it, and now 
will it rarely become our Lucy on your 
real wedding-day.” 

“You travel swiftly, daughter,” said 
Lord Walwyn. “Nor have we yet heard 
the thoughts of one who ever thinks 
wisely, Sister,” he added, turning to 
Cecily St. John, “hold not you with us 
in this matter?” 

“T scarce comprehend it, my lord,” 
was the gentle reply. “I knew not that 
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it was possible to dissolve the tie of wed- 
lock.” 

“The Pope’s decree will suffice,” said 
Lord Walwyn. 

“Yet, sir,” still said the ex-nun, “ me- 
thought you had shown me that the Holy 
Father exceeded his power in the annul- 
ling of vows.” 

“Using mine own lessons against me, 
sweet sister?” said Lord Walwyn, smil- 
ing; “yet, remember, the contract was 
rashly made between two ignorant babes; 
and, bred upas they have severally been, 
it were surely best for them to be set free 
from vows made without their true will 
or knowledge.” 

“And yet,” said Cecily, perplexed, 
“when I saw my niece here wedded to 
Sir Marmaduke, was it not with the words 
‘What God hath joined let no man put 
asunder ?'” 

“Good lack! aunt,” cried Lady This- 
tlewood, “ you would not have wed that 
poor lad to a pert, saucy, ill-tempered lit- 
tle moppet, bred up at that den of iniquity, 
Queen Catherine’s Court, where my poor 
Baron never trusted me after he fell in 
with the religion, and had heard of King 
Antony’s calling me the Swan of Eng- 
land.” 

At that moment there was a loud shriek, 
half-laugh, half-fright, coming through 
the window, and Lady Thistlewood, 
starting up, exclaimed, “The child will 
be drowned! Box their ears, Berenger, 
and bring them in directly.” 

Berenger, at her bidding, hurried out 
of the room into the hall, and thence 
down a flight of steps leading into a square 
walled garden, with a couple of stone 
male and female marine divinities accom- 
modating their fishy extremities as best 
they might on the corners of the wall. 
The square contained a bowling-green 
of exquisitely-kept turf, that looked as if 
cut out of green velvet, and was edged 
on its four sides by a raised broad-paved 
walk, with a trimming of flower-beds, 
where the earliest blossoms were showin 
themselves. In the centre of each side 
another paved path intersected the green 
lawn, and the meeting of these two diam- 
eters was ata circular stone basin, pre- 
sided over by another merman, blowing 
aconch on the top of apile of rocks. On 
the gravelled margin stood two distressed 
little damsels of seven and six years old, 
remonstrating with all their might against 
the proceedings of a roguish-looking boy 
of fourteen or fifteen, who had perched 
their junior—a fat, fair, kitten-like ele- 
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ment of mischief, aged about five—en 
croupe on the merman, and was about, 
according to her delighted request, to 
make her a bower of water, by extracting 
the plug and setting the fountain to play ; 
but as the fountain had been still all the 
winter, the plug was hard of extraction, 
especially to a young gentleman who 
stood insecurély, with his feet wide apart 
upon pointed and slippery points of rock- 
work ; and Berenger had time to hurry 
up, exclaiming, “Giddy pate! Dolly 
would be drenched to the skin.” 

‘And she has on hér best blue, made 
out of mother’s French farthingale,” cried 
the discreet Annora. 

“Do you know, Dolly, I’ve orders to 
box your ears, and send you in?” added 
Berenger, as he lifted his little half-sister 
from her perilous position, speaking as he 
did so without a shade of foreign accent, 
though with much more rapid utterance 
than was usual in England. She clung 
tohim without much alarm, and retaliated 
by an endeavor to box his ears, while 
Philip, slowly making his way back to 
the mainland, exclaimed, “ Ah! there’s 
no chance now! Here comes demure 
Mistress Lucy, and she is the worst mar- 
sport of all.” 

A gentle girl of seventeen was drawing 
near, her fair delicately-tinted complex- 
ion suiting well with her pale golden hair, 
It was a sweet face, and was well set off 
by the sky-blue of the farthingale, which 
with her white lace coif and white ruff, 
gave her something the air of a speedwell 
flower in the hedge, more especially as 
her expression seemed to have caught 
much of Cecily’s air of self-restrained con- 
tentment. She held a basketful of the 
orange pistils of crocuses, and at once see- 
ing that some riot had taken place, she 
said to the eldest little girl, “ Ah! Nan, 
you had been safer gathering saffron with 
me,” 

“Nay, brother Berenger came and 
made all well,” said Annora; ‘‘and he 

d been shut up so long in the library 
that he must have been very glad to get 
out.” 

“And what came of it?” cried Philip, 

“Are you to go and get yourself un- 
married?” 

“Unmarried!” burst out the sisters 
Annora and Elizabeth, 

“What,” laughed Philip, “you knew 
not that this is an ancient husband, 
married years before your father and 
mother?” 

“But why?” said Elizabeth, rather 
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inclined to cry. ‘What has poor Lucy 
done that you should get yourself un- 
married from her?” 

There was a laugh from both brothers; 
but Berenger, seéing Lucy’s blushes, re- 
strained himself, and said, “Mine was 
not such good luck, Bess, but they gave 
me a little French wife, younger than 
Dolly, and saucier still; and as she seems 
to wish to be quit of me, why, I shall be 
rid of her.” 

“See there, Dolly,” said Philip, in a 
warning voice, “that is the way you'll 
be served if you do not mend your 
ways.” 

“ But I thought,” said Annora, gravely, 
“that people were married once for all, 
and it could not be undone,” 

“So said Aunt Cecily, but my lord 
was proving to her out of all law that a 
contract between such a couple of babes 
went for nought,” said Berenger. 

** And shall you, indeed, see Paris, and 
all the braveries there?” asked Philip, 
“T thought my lord would never have 
trusted you out of his sight.” 

“And now it is to be only with Mr. 
Adderley,” said Berenger; “but there 
will be rare doings to be seen at this 
royal wedding, and maybe I shall break 
a lance there in your honor, Lucy.” 

“And you'll bring me a French fan?” 
cried Bess. 

“ And me a pouncet-box?” added An- 
nora. 

“And me a French puppet, dressed 
Paris fashion ?” said Dolly. 

“And what shall he bring Lucy?” 
added Bess. 

“T know,” said Annora; “the pearls 
that mother is always talking about! I 
heard her say that Lycy should wear 
them on her wedding-day.” 

“ Hush!” interposed Lucy, ‘don’t you 
see my father yonder on the step, beck- 
oning to you?” 

The children flew toward Sir Mar- 
maduke, leaving Berenger and Lucy to- 
gether. 

“Not a word to wish me good speed, 
Lucy, now I have my wish?” said Ber- 
enger. 

“Oh! yes,” said Lucy, “Iam glad you 
should see all those brave French gentle- 
men of whom you used to tell me.” 

“Yes, they will be all at court, and 
the good Admiral is said to be in high 
favor. He will surely remember my 
father.” 

“And shall you see the lady?” asked 
Lucy, under her breath, 
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“Bustacie? Probably; but that will 
make nochange. I have heard too much 
of lescadron de la Reine Mére to endure 
the thought of a wife from thence, were 
she the Queen of Beauty herself. And 
my mother says that Eustacie would lose 
all her beauty as she grew up—like black- 
eyed Sue on the down; nor did I ever 
think her brown skin and fierce black 
eyes to compare with you, Lucy. I could 
be well content never to see her more; 
but,” and here he lowered his voice to a 
tone of confidence, “my father, when 
near his death, called me, and told me 
that he feared my marriage would be a 
cause of trouble and temptation to me, 
and that I must deal with it after my 
conscience when I was able to judge in 
the matter. Something, too, he said of 
the treaty of marriage being a burden 
on his soul, but I know not what he 
meant. If ever I saw Eustacie again, I 
was to give her his own copy of Clement 
Marot’s psalter, and to tell her that he 
had ever loved and prayed for her as a 
daughter; and, moreover, my father add- 
ed,” said Berenger, much moved at the 
remembrance it brought across him, “ that 
if this matter proved a burden and per- 
plexity to me, I was to pardon him as 
one who repented of it as a thing done 
ere he had learned to weigh the whole 
world against a soul.” 

“Yes, you must see her,” said Lucy. 

“Well, what more were you going to 
say, Lucy?” 

“T was only thinking,” said Lucy, as 
she raised her eyes to him, “how sorry 
she will be that she let them write that let- 
ter.” 

Berenger laughed, pleased with the sim- 
plicity of Lucy’s admiration, but with 
modesty and common-sense enough to 
answer, “No fear of that, Lucy, for an 
heiress, with all the court gallants of 
France at her feet.” 

“ Ah! but you!” 

“T am all very well here, where you 
have never seen anybody but lubberly 
Dorset squires that never went to London, 
nor Oxford, nor beyond their own fur- 
rows,” said Berenger; “ but depend upon 
it, she has been bred up to care for all the 
airs and graces that are all the fashion at 
Paris now, and will be as glad to be rid of 
an honest man and a Protestant as I shall 
to be quit of a court puppet and a Papist. 
Shall you have finished my point-cuffs 
next week, Lucy? Depend upon it, no 
gentleman of them all will wear such 
dainty lace of such a fancy as those will be. 
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And Lucy smiled, well pleased. 

Coming from the companionship of 
Eustacie to that of gentle Lucy had iden 
to Berenger a change from perpetual war- 
fare to perfect supremacy, and his pref- 
erence to his little sister, as he had been 
taught to call her from the first, had been 
loudly expressed. Brother and sister they 
had ever since considered themselves, and 
only within the last few months had pos- 
sibilities been discussed among the elders 
of the family, which oozing out in some 
mysterious manner,had become felt rather 
than known among the young people, yet 
without altering the habitual terms that 
existed between them. Both were so 
young that love was the merest, vaguest 
dream to them; and Lucy, in her quiet 
faith that Berenger was the most beauti- 
ful, excellent, and accomplished cavalier 
the earth could afford, was little troubled 
about her own future share in him. She 
seemed to be promoted to belong to him 
just as she had grown up to curl hef hair 
and wear ruffs and farthingales. And to 
Berenger Lucy was a very pleasant feature 
in that English home, where he had been 
far happier than in the uncertainties of 
Chateau Leurre, between his haughty 
playfellow, his capricious mother, and 
morose father. Ifin England his lot was 
to be cast, Lucy was acquiesced in willing- 
ly as a portion of that lot. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TITHONUS. 


Ir was in the month of June that Beren- 
ger de Ribaumont first came insight of 
Paris. His grandfather had himself begun 
by taking him to London and presenting 
him to Queen Elizabeth, from whom the 
lad’s good mien procured him a most fa- 
vorable reception. She willingly prom- 
ised that on which Lord Walwyn’s heart 
was set, namely, that his title and rank 
should be continued to his grandson; and 
an ample store of letters of recommenda- 
tion to Sir Francis Walsingham, the Am- 
bassador, and all others who could be of 
service in the French court, were to do 
their utmost to provide him with a favor- 
able reception there. 

Then, with Mr, Adderley, and four or 
five servants, he had crossed the Channel, 
and had gone first to Chateau Leurre. 
where he was rapturously welcomed by 
the old steward, Osbert. The old man 
had trained up his son, Landry, Berenger’s 
foster-brother, to become his valet, and 
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had him taught all the arts of hair-dress- 
ing and surgery that were part of the pro- 
fession of a gentleman's body-servant; 
and the youth, asmart, acute young Nor- 
man, became a valuable addition to the 
suite, the guidance of which through a for- 
eign country their young master did not 
find very easy. Mr, Adderley thought he 
knew French very well, through books, 
but the language he spoke was not avail- 
able, and he soon fell into a state of be- 
wilderment rather hard on his pupil, who, 
though a very good boy, and crammed 
very full of learning, was still nothing 
more than a boy of eighteen in all mat- 
ters of prudence and discretion. 

Lord Walwyn was, as we have seen, 
one of those whose Church principles had 
altered very little and very gradually, and 
in the utter diversity of practice that pre- 
vailed in the early years of Queen Eliza- 
beth, his chaplain as well as the rector 
of the parish had altered no more than 
was absolutely enjoined of the old cere- 
monial, If the poor Baron de Ribaumont 
had ever been well enough to go to church 
on a Sunday, he would perhaps have 
thought himself still in the realms of what 
he considered as darkness; but as he had 
never openly broken with the Gallic 
Church, Berenger had gone at once from 
mass at Leurre to the Combe Walwyn 
service. Therefore when he spent a Sun- 
day at Rouen, and attended a cabinet ser- 
vice in the building that the Huguenots 
were permitted outside the town, he was 
much disappointed in it; he thought its 
very fervor familiar and irrev erent, and 
felt. himself much more at home in the 
cathedral into which he strayed in the 
afternoon. And, on the Sunday he was 
at Leurre, he went, as a part of his old 
home-habits, to mass at the old round- 
arched church, where he and Eustacie had 
played each other so many teasing tricks 
at his mother’s feet, and had received so 
many admonitory nips, and strokes of her 
fan. All he saw there was not congenial 
to him, but he liked it vastly better than 
the Huguenot meeting, and was not pre- 
pared to understand or enter into Mr. 
Adderley’s vexation; when the tutor 
assured him that the reverent gestures 
that came naturally tohim were regarded 
by the Protestants as idolatry, and that 
he would be viewed as a recreant from 
his faith, all Mr. Adderley hoped was that 
no one would hear of it: and in this he 
felt himself disappointed, when, in the 
midst of his lecture, there walked into the 
room a little, withered, brown, dark-eyed 
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man, in a gorgeous dress of green and 
gold, who, doffing a hat with an um- 
brageous plume, precipitated himself, as 
far as he could reach, toward Berenger’s 
neck, calling him fair cousin and dear 
baron, The lad stood, taken by surprise 
for a moment, thinking that Tithonus 
must have looked just like this, and 
skipped like this, just as he became a 
grasshopper; then he recollected that this 
must be the Chevalier de Ribaumont, and 
tried to make up for his want of cordiali- 
ty. The old man had, it appeared, come 
out of Picardy, where he lived on soupe 
maigre in a corner of the ancestral castle, 
while his son and daughter were at court, 
the one in Monsieur’s suite, the other in 
that of the Queen-mother. He had come 
purely to meet his dear young cousin, and 
render him all the assistance in his power, 
conduct him to Paris, and give him intro- 
ductions, 

Berenger, who had begun to find six 
Englishmen rather a charge in France, 
was rather relieved at not being the only 
French scholar of the party, and the Che- 

valier also hinted to him’ that he spoke 
with a dreadful Norman accent that would 
never be tolerated at court, even if it 
were understood, by the way. More- 
over, the Chevalier studied him all over, 
and talked of Paris tailors and posture- 
masters, and though the pink of polite- 
ness, made it evident that there was im- 
mensely too much of him. “It might be 
the custom in England to be so tall; here 
no one was of anything like such a height, 
but the Duke of Guise. He, in his posi- 
tion, with his air, could carry it off, but 
we must adapt ourselves as best we 
can,’ 

And his shrug and look of concern 
made Berenger for a moment almost 
ashamed of that superfluous height of 
which they were all so proud at home. 
Then he recollected himself, and asked, 
“ And why should not I be tall as well as 
M. de Guise?” 

“We shall see, fair cousin,” he answer- 
ed, with an odd satirical bow, “we are 
as Heaven made us. All lies in the 
management, and if you had the advan- 
tages of training, perhaps you could even 
turn your height into a grace.” 

“Am I such a great Inbber ?” wonder- 
ed Berenger; “they did not think so at 
home. No; nor did the Queen. She 
said I was a proper stripling! Well, it 
matters the less, as I shall not stay long 
to need their favor; and I'll show them 
there is some use in my inches iu the tilt- 
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yard. But if they think me such a lout, 
what would they say to honest Philip?” 

The Chevalier seemed willing to take 
on him the whole management of his “ fair 
cousin.” He inquired into the amount of 
the rents and dues which old Osbert had 
collected and held ready to meet the 
young Baron’s exigencies; and which 
would, it seemed, be all needed to make 
his dress any way presentable at court. 
The pearls, too, were inquired for, and 
handed over by Osbert to his young lord’s 
keeping, with the significant intimation 
that they had been inquired for when the 
young Madame la Baronne went to court; 
but that he had buried them in the or- 
chard, and made answer that they were 
not in the chAteau. The contract of mar- 
riage, which Berenger could just remem- 
ber signing and seeing signed by his fa- 
ther, the King, and the Count, was not 
forthcoming; and the Chevalier explain- 
ed that it was in the hands of a notary 
at Paris. For this Berenger was not sorry. 
His grandfather had desired him to mas- 
ter the contents, and he thought he had 
thus escaped a very dry and useless study. 

He did not exactly dislike the old 
Chevalier de Ribaumont. The system on 
which he had been brought up had not 
been indulgent, so that compliments and 
admiration were an agreeable surprise to 
him; and rebuffs and rebukes from his 
elders had been so common, that hints, in 
the delicate dressing of the old knight, 
came on him almost like gracious civili- 
ties. There was no love lost between the 
Chevalier and the chaplain, that was plain; 
but how could there be between an ancient 
French courtier and a sober English di- 
vine? However, to Mr, Adderley’s great 
relief, no attempts were made on Beren- 
ger's faith; his kinsman even was disposed 
to promote his attendance at sueh Calvin- 
istic places of worship as they passed on 
the road, and treated him in all things as 
a mere guest, to be patronized indeed, but 
as much an alien as if he had been born 
in England. And yet there was a certain 
deference to him as head of the family, 
and a friendliness of manner that made 
the boy feel him a real relation, and all 
through the journey it came naturally that 
he should be the entire manager, and Be- 
renger the paymaster on a liberal scale. 

Thus had the travelers reached the 
neighborhood of Paris, when a jingling 
of chains and a trampling of horses an- 
nounced the advance of riders, and sev- 
eral gentlemen, with a troop of servants, 
came in sight. 


All were gaily dressed, with feathered 
hats, and short Spanish cloaks jauntily 
disposed over one shoulder; and their 
horses were trapped with bright silvered 
ornaments, As they advanced, the Cheva- 
lier exclaimed, “Ah! itismy son! I knew 
he would come to meet me.” And, simul- 
taneously, father and son leapt from their 
horses, and rushed into each other’s arms. 
Berenger felt it only courteous to dis- 
mount and exchange embraces with his 
cousin, but with a certain sense of repul- 
sion at the cloud of perfume that seemed 
to surround the younger Chevalier de Ri- 
baumont; the ear-rings in his ears; the 
general air of delicate research about his 
riding-dress, and the elaborate attention 
paid to a small, dark, sallow face and fig- 
ure, in which the only tolerable feature 
was an intensely black and piercing pair 
of eyes. 

“Cousin, I am enchanted to welcome 
you,” 

“Cousin, I thank you.” 

“ Allow me to present you.” And Be- 
renger bowed low in succession several 
times in reply to salutations, as his cousin 
Narcisse named M. d’O., M. de la Valette, 
M. de Pibrae, M. l’Abbé de Méricom, who 
had done him the honor to accompany 
him in coming’ out to meet his father and 
M. le Baron. Then the two cousins re- 
mounted, something was said to the 
Chevalier of the devoirs of the demoiselles, 
and then they rode on together, bandying 
news and repartee so fast, that Berenger 
felt that his ears had become too much 
accustomed to the more deliberate Eng- 
lish speech to enter at once into what 
caused so much excitement, gesture, and 
wit. The royal marriage seemed doubt- 
ful—the Pope refused his sanction; nay, 
but means would be found—the King 
would not be impeded by the Pope ; Span- 
ish influence—nay, the King had thrown 
himself at the head of the Reformed—he 
was bewitched with the grim old Coligni 
— if order were not soon taken, the Lou- 
vre itself would become a temple. 

Then one of the party turned suddenly 
and said, “ But, I forget, Monsieur is a 
Huguenot?” 

“T am a Protestant of the English 
Church,” said Berenger, rather stiffly, in 
the formula of his day. 

“Well, you have come at the right 
moment. ’Tis all up with the sermon 
now. If the little Abbé there wishes to 
sail with a fair wind, he should throw 
away his breviary, and study his Cal- 
vin.” 
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Berenger’s attention was thus attracted 
to the Abbé de Méricom, a young man 
of about twenty, whose dress was darker 
than that of rest, and his hat of a 
clerical cut, but in other respects was 
equipped with the same pomt-device 
elegance. 

“Calvin would never give him the 
rich abbey of Selicy,” said another; “ the 
breviary is the safer speculation.” 

“Ah! M. de Ribaumont can tell you 
that abbeys are no such securities in 
these days. Let yonder Admiral get the 
upper hand, and we shall see Méricom, 
the happy brother of eight brothers and 
sisters, turned adrift from their convents. 
What a fatherly spectacle M. le Marquis 
will present.” 

Here the Chevalier beckoned to Be- 
renger, who, riding forward, learnt that 
Narcisse had engaged lodgings for him 
and his suite at one of the great inns, and 
Berenger returned his thanks, and a pro- 
posal to the Chevalier to become his 
guest. They were by this time entering 
the city, where the extreme narrowness 
and dirt of the streets contrasted with 
the grandeur of the palatial courts that 
could be partly seen through their arch- 
ways. At the hostel they rode under 
such an arch, and found themselves in a 
a yard that would have been grand 

ad it been clean. Privacy had scarcely 
been invented, and the party were not at 
all surprised to find that the apartment 
prepared for them was to serve both day 
and night for Rerenger, the Chevalier, 
and Mr. Adderley, besides a truckle-bed 
on the floor for Osbert. Meals were 
taken in public, and it was now one 
o’clock—just dinner-time—so, after a 
hasty toilet, the three gentlemen de- 
scended, the rest of the party having 
ridden off to their quarters, either as 
attendants of Monsieur or to their fami- 
lies. It was a sumptuous meal, at which 
a great number of gentlemen were pres- 
ent, coming in irom rooms hired over 
shops, ete. All, as it seemed, assembled 
at Paris for the marriage festivities; but 
Berenger began to gather that they were 
for the most part adherents of the Guise 
party, and far from friendly to the Hu- 
guenot interest. Some of them appeared 
hardly to tolerate Mr. Adderley’s pres- 
ence at the table, and Berenger, though 
his kinsman’s patronage secured civil 
treatment, felt much out of his element, 
confused, unable to take part in the con- 
versation, and sure that he was where 
those at home did not wish to see him. 
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No sooner was the dinner over than 
he rose and expresed his intention of 
delivering his letters of introduction in 
person to the English ambassador and 
to the Admiral de Coligni, whom, as his 
father’s old friend and the hero of his 
boyhood, he was most anxious to see. 
The Chevalier demurred to this. Were 
it not better to take measures at once for 
making himself presentable, and Narcisse 
had already supplied him with directions 
to the fashionable hair-cutter, etc. It 
would be taken amiss if he went to the 
Admiral before going to present himself 
to the King. 

“ And I cannot see my cousins till I go 
to court?” asked Berenger. 

“Most emphatically No. Have I not 
told you that the one is in the suite of the 
young Queen, the other in that of the 
Queen-mother? I will myself present 
you, if only you will give me the honor 
of your guidance.” 

“ With all thanks, Monsieur,” said Be- 
renger. “My grandfather's desire was 
that I should lose no time in going to his 
old friend, Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
I had best submit myself to his judgment 
as to my appearance at court.” 

On this point Berenger was resolute, 
though the Chevalier recurred to the 
danger of any proceeding that might be 
unacceptable at court. Berenger, har- 
assed and impatient, repeated that he did 
not care about the court, merely to fulfil 
his purpose and return, at which his kins- 
man shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders, and muttered to himself, “ Ah! 
what does he know! He will regret it 
when too late; but I*have done my best.” 

Berenger paid little attention to this, 
but calling Landry, Osbert, and a couple 
of his men, he bade them take their 
swords and bucklers, and escort him in 
his walk through Paris. He set off with 
a sense of escape, but before he had made 
many steps, he was obliged to turn and 
warn Humphrey and Jack that they were 
not to walk swaggering along the streets, 
with hand on sword, as if every French- 
man they saw was the natural foe of their 
master. 

Very tall were the houses, very close 
and extremely filthy the streets, very 
miserable the beggars ; and yet here and 
there was to be seen the open front of a 
most brilliant shop, and the thoroughfares 
were crowded with richly-dressed gal- 
lants. Even the wider streets gave little 
space for the career of the gay horsemen 
who rode along them, still less for the 
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great, cumbrous, though gayly-decked 
coaches, in which ladies appeared glitter- 
ing with jewels and fan in hand, with tiny 
white dogs on their knees, 

The persons of whom Berenger inquired 
the way all uncapped most respectfully, 
and meres with much courtesy; but 
when the hotel of the English ambassa- 
dor had been pointed out to him, he 
hardly believed it, so foul and squalid was 
the street, where a large nail-studded door 
occupied a wide archway. Here was a 
heavy iron knocker, to which Osbert ap- 
plied himseif. A little door was at once 
opened by a large, powerful John Bull of 
a porter, whose looks expanded into 
friendly welcome when he heard the Eng- 
lish tongue of the visitor. Inside, the 
scene was very unlike that without. The 
hotel was built around a paved court, 
adorned with statues and stone vases, with 
yews and cypresses in them, and a grand 
flight of steps led up to the grand centre 
of the house, around which were collected 
a number of attendants, wearing the Wal- 
singham colors. Among these Berenger 
left his two Englishmen, well content to 
have fallen into an English colony. Lan- 
dry followed him to an anteroom, while 
the groom of the chambers went forward 
to announce the visitor, Berenger waiting 
to know whether the ambassador would 
be at liberty to see him. 

Almost immediately the door was re- 
opened, and a gray-headed, keen-looking 
gentleman, rather short in stature, but 
nevertheless very dignified-looking, came 
forward with outstretched hands—“ Greet 
you well, my Lord de Ribaumont. We 
expected your coming. Welcome, mine 
old friend’s grandson.” 

And as Berenger bent low in reverent 
greeting, Sir Francis took his hand and 
kissed his brow, saying, ‘‘Come in, my 
young friend; we are but sitting over our 
wine and comfits after dinner, Have 
you dined?” 

Berenger explained that he had dined 
at the inn where he had taken lodgings. 

“Nay, but that must not be. My Lord 
Walwyn’s grandson here, and not my 
guest! You do me wrong, sir, in not 
having ridden hither at once.” 

“Truly, my lord, I ventured not. 
They sent me forth with quite a company 
—my tutor and six grooms.” 

“Our chaplain will gladly welcome his 
reverend brother,” said Sir Francis ; “and 
as to the grooms, one of my fellows shall 
go and bring them and their horses up. 
What,” rather gravely, as Berenger still 
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hesitated. ‘I have letters for you here, 
which methinks will make your grand- 
father’s wish clear to you.” 

Berenger saw the Ambassador was 
displeased with his reluctance, and an- 
swered quickly, ‘In sooth, my lord, I 
would esteem myself only too happy to 
be thus honored, but in sooth——” he 
repeated himself, and faltered. 

“In sooth, you expected more freedom 
than in my grave house,” said Walsing- 
ham, displeased, 

“Not so, my lord, it would be all 
that I could desire; but I have done has- 
tily. A kinsman of mine has come up 
to Paris with me, and I have made him 
my guest. I know not how to break 
with him—the Chevalier de Ribaumont.” 

‘What, the young ruffler in Monsieur's 
suite?” 

“No, my lord; his father. He comes 
on my business. He is an old man, and 
can ill bear the cost, and I could scarce 
throw him over.” 

Berenger spoke with such earnest, 
bright, open simplicity, and looked so 
boyish and confiding, that Sir Francis’s 
heart was won, and he smiled as he said,. 
“ Right, lad, you are a considerate youth. 
It were not well to cast off your kins- 
man; but when you have read your let- 
ters, you may well plead your grand- 
father’s desires, to say nothing of a hint 
from her grace to have an eye to you. 
And for the rest, you can acquit your 
self gracefully to the gentleman, by ask- 
ing him to occupy the lodging that you 
had taken.” 

Berenger’s face brightened up im a 
manner that spoke for his sincerity; ana 
Sir Francis added, “ And where be these 
lodgings?” 

“At la Croix de Lorraine.” 

“Ha! your kinsman has taken you 
into a nest of Guisards. But come, let 
me present you to my wife and my other 
guests, then will I five you your letters, 
and you shall return and make your ex- 
cuses to Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

Berenger seemed to himself to be on 
familiar ground again as- his host thus 
assumed the direction of him and ush- 
ered him into a large dining-hall, where 
the table had been forsaken in favor of a 
lesser table placed in the ample window, 
round which sat assembled some six or 
eight persons, with fruit and wine,.con- 
serves before them, a few little dogs at 
their feet or on their laps, and a lute lying 
on the knee of one of the young gentle- 
men. Sir Francis presented the young 
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Lord de Ribaumont, their expected guest, 
to Lady Walsingham, from whom he re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, and her two 
young daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, 
and likewise to the gentleman with the 
lute,.a youth about a year older than 
Berenger, and of very striking and pre- 
possessing countenance, who was named 
as Mr, Sidney, the son of the Lord Dep- 
uty of Ireland. A couple of gentlemen 
who would in these times have been 
termed attaches, a couple of lady attend- 
ants upon Lady Walsingham, and the 
chaplain, made up the party, which on 
this day chanced only to include, besides 
the household, the young traveler, Sid- 
ney. Berenger was at once seated, and 
accepted a welcoming-cup of wine (i. e. 
a long slender glass with a beautifully 
twisted stem), responded to friendly in- 
quiries about his relatives at home, and 
acknowledged the healths that were 
drunk in honor of their names; after 
which Lady Walsingham begged that 
Mr. Sidney would sing the madrigal he 
had before promised: afterward a glee 
was sung by Sidney, one of the gentle- 
men, and the two sisters; and it was dis- 
covered that M. de Ribaumont had a 
trained ear, and the very voice that was 
wanting to the Italian song they were 
practising. And so sped a happy hour, 
till a booted and spurred messenger came 
in with letters for his Excellency, who 
being thus roused from his dreamy en- 
joyment of the music, carried young Ri- 
baumont off with him to his cabinet, and 
there made over to him a packet with 
ood news from home, and orders that 
made it clear that he could do’ no other 
than accept the hospitality of the em- 
bassy. Thus armed with authority, he 
returned to the Croix de Lorraine, where 
Mr. Adderley could not contain his joy 
at the change to quarters not only so 
much more congenial, but so much safer, 
and. the Chevalier, after some polite de- 
mur, consented to remain in possession 
of the rooms, being in fact well satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

“‘Let him steep himself up to the lips 
among the English,” said Tithonus to his 
son, “Thus will he peaceably relinquish 
to you all ‘that should have been yours 
from the first, and at court will only be 
looked on as an overgrown English 


page.” 
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CHAPTER VY. 
THE YOUNG LADY OF RIBAUMONT, 


“A youth came riding toward a palace gate, 
And from the palace came a child of sin 
And took him by the curls and led him in! 
Where sat a company with heated eyes.” 


A Vision of Sin (TENNYSON). 


Tur change to the ambassador's made 
Berenger happy at once. He was not 
French enough in breeding, or even con- 
stitution, to feel the society of the Croix 
de Lorraine congenial; and, kind as the 
Chevalier showed himself, it was with a 
wonderful sense of relief that Berenger 
shook himself free from both his fawning 
and his patronizing. There was a con- 
stant sense of not understanding the old 
gentleman’s aims, whereas in Walsing- 
ham’s house all was as clear, easy, and 
open as at home, 

And though Berenger had been edu- 
cated in the country, it had been in the 
same tone as that of his new friends. He 
was greatly approved by Sir Francis as a 
stripling of parts and modesty. Mr. Sid- 
ney made him a companion, and the two 
young ladies treated him as neither lout 
nor lubber. Yet he could not be at ease 
in his state between curiosity and repul- 
sion toward the wife who was to be dis- 
carded by mutual consent, The sight of 
the scenes of his early childhood had 
stirred up warmer recollections of the 
pretty little playful torment who through 
the vista of years assumed the air of 
a tricksy elf rather than the little vixen 
he used to think her. His curiosity 
had been further stimulated by the sight 
of his rival, Narcisse, whose effeminate 
ornaments, small stature, and seat on 
horseback, filled Sir Marmaduke’s pupil 
with ‘infinite disdain as to the woman 
who could prefer anything so unmanly. 

Sidney was to be presented at the 
after-dinner reception at the Louvre the 
next day, and Sir Francis proposed to 
take young Ribaumont with him, Be- 
renger colored, and spoke of his equip- 
ment, and Sidney good-naturedly offered 
to come and inspect. That young gentle- 
man was one of the daintiest in apparel 
of his day; but he was amazed that the 
suit in which Berenger had paid his devoir 
to Queen Elizabeth should have been set 
aside—it was of pearl-gray velvet, slashed 
with rose-colored satin, and in shape and 
fashion point-device—unless, as the am- 
bassador said good-humoredly, ‘“ my 
young Lord Ribaumont wished to be one 
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of Monsieur’s clique.” Thus arrayed, 
then, and with the chaplet of pearls bound 
round the small cap, with a heron-plume 
that sat jauntily on one side of his fair- 
curled head, Berenger took his seat be- 
side the hazel-eyed, brown-haired Sid- 
ney, in his white satin and crimson, and 
with the ambassador and his attendants 
were rolled off in the great state-coach 
drawn by eight horses, which had no 
sinecure in dragging the ponderous ma- 
chine through the unsavory débris of the 
streets. 

Royalty fed in public. The sumptuous 
banquéting-room contained a barrier, par- 
titioning off a space where Charles IX, 
sat alone at his table, as a State spectacle. 
He was a sallow, unhealthy-looking 
youth, with large prominent dark eyes 
and a melancholy dreaminess of expres- 
sion, as if the whole ceremony, not to say 
the world itself, were distasteful. Now 
and then, as though endeavoring to cast 
off the mood, he would call to some gentle- 
man and exchange a rough jest, generally 
fortified with a tremendous oath, that 
startled Berenger’s innocent ears. He 
scarcely tasted what was put on his plate, 
but drank largely of sherbet, and seemed 
to be trying to linger through the space 
allotted for the ceremony. 

Silence was observed, but not so abso- 
lute that Walsingham could not point out 
to his young companions the notabilities 
present. The lofty figure of Henri, Duke 
of Guise, towered high above all around 
him, and his grand features, proud lip, 
and stern eye, claimed such natural superi- 
ority that Berenger for a moment felt a 
glow on his cheek as he remembered his 
challenge of his right to rival that splendid 
stature. And yet Guise was very little 
older than himself; but he walked, a 
prince of men, among a crowd of gentle- 
men, attendants on him rather than on the 
King. The elegant but indolent-looking 
Duke de Montmorency had a much more 
attractive air, and seemed to hold a kind 
of neutral ground between Guise on the 
one hand, and the Reformed, who muster- 
ed atthe other endof the apartment. Al- 
most by intuition, Berenger knew the fine 
calm features of the gray-haired Admiral 
de Coligny before he heard him so address- 
ed by the King's loud, rough voiee. When 
the King rose from table the presentations 
took place, but as Charles heard the name 
of the Baron de Ribaumont, he exclaimed, 
“What, Monsieur, are you presented here 
by our good sister’s representative ?” 

Walsingham answered for him, alluding 
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to the negotiations for Queen Elizabeth’s 
marriage with one of the French princes— 
‘Sire, in the present happy conjuncture, it 
needs not be a less loyal Frenchman to 
have an inheritance in the lands of my 
royal mistress.” 

“‘ What say you, Monsieur,” sharply de- 
manded the King; “are you come here to 
renounce your country, religion—and 
love, as I have been told?” 

“T hope, Sire, never to be unfaithful 
where I owe faith,” said Berenger, heat- 
ed, startled, and driven to extremity. 

“Not ill answered for the English gi- 
ant,” said Charles aside to an attendant ; 
then turning eagerly to Sidney, whose 
transcendent accomplishments had al- 
ready become renowned, Charles wel- 
comed him to court, and began to discuss _ 
Ronsard’s last sonnet, showing no small 
taste and knowledge of poetry. Greatly 
attracted by Sidney, the King detained 
the whole English party by an invitation 
to Walsingham to hear music in the 
Queen-mother’s apartments; and Beren- 
ger, following in the wake of his friends, 
found himself in a spacious hall, with a 
raised gallery at one end for the musicians, 
the walls decorated with the glorious 
paintings collected by Frangois L, Greek 
and Roman statues clustered at the angles, 
and cabinets with gems and antiques dis- 
posed at intervals. Not that Berenger 
beheld much of this; he was absolutely 
dazzled with the brilliant assembly into 
which he was admitted. There moved 
the most beautiful women in France, in 
every lovely-colored tint’that dress could 
assume; their bosoms, arms, and hair 
sparkling with jewels; their gossamer 
ruffs surrounding their necks like fairy 
wings; their light laugh mingling with 
the music as they sat, stood, or walked in 
graceful attitudes conversing with one 
another or with the cavaliers, whose bril- 
liant velvet and jewels fitly mixed with 
their bright array. These were the sirens 
he had heard of, the “squadron of the 
Queen-mother,” the dangerous beings 
against whom he was to steel himself. 
And which of them was the child he had 
played with, to whom his vows had been 
plighted? It was like some of the en- 
chanting dreams of romance merely to 
look at these fair creatures; and he stood 
as if gazing into a magic-glass till Sir 
Francis Walsingham, looking round for 
him, said, “Come, then, my young friend, 
you must do your devoirs to the queens. 
Sidney, I see, is as usual in his element; 
the King has seized upon him,” 
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Catherine de Medicis was seated on a 
large velvet chair, conversing with the 
German ambassador. Never beautiful, 
she appeared to more advantage in her 
mature years than in her girlhood, and 
there was all the dignity of a lifetime of 
rule in her demeanor and gestures, the 
bearing of her head, and motion of her ex- 
quisite hands. Her eyes were like her 
son’s, prominent, and gave the sense of 
seeing all around at once, and her smile 
was to the highest degree engaging. She 
received the young Baron de Ribaumont 
far more graciously than Charles had 
done, held out her hand to be kissed, and 
observed, “that the young gentleman 
was like Madame sa mére, whom she 
well remembered as much admired. Was 
it true that she was married in Eng- 
land?” 

Berenger bowed assent. 

“ Ah! you English make good spouses,” 
she said, with a smile. “Ever satisfied 
with home! But, your Excellency,” 
added she, turning to Walsingham, “ what 
stones would best please my good sister 
for the setting of the jewel my son would 
send her with his portrait? He is all for 
emeralds for the hue of hope; but I call 
it. the color of jealousy.” 

Walsingham made a sign that Beren- 
ger had better retreat from hearing the 
solemn coquetting carried on by the 
maiden Queen through her gravest am- 
bassadors. He fell back, and remained 
watching the brilliant throng, trying in 
vain to discover the bright merry eyes 
and velvet cheek he remembered of old. 
Presently a kindly salutation interrupted 
him, and a gentleman who perceived him 
to be astranger began to try to set him 
at ease, pointing out to him the handsome 
foppishly-dressed Duke of Anjou, and his 
ugly, spiteful little brother of Alengon, 
then designated as Queen Elizabeth's fu- 
ture husband, who was saying something 
to a lady that made her color and bite 
her lips. “Is that the younger Queen?” 
asked Berenger, as his eye fell on a sal- 
low, dark-complexioned, sad- looking lit- 
tle creature in deep mourning, and with 
three or four such stately-looking, black- 
robed, Spanish-looking duennas round 
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her as to prove her to be a person of high 
consequence, 

“That? Oh! no; that is Madame Cath- 
erine of Navarre, who has resided here 
ever since her mother’s death, awaiting 
her brother our royal bridegroom. See, 
there is the bride, Madame Marguerite, 
conversing with M. de Guise.” 

Berenger paid little heed to Margue- 
rite’s showy but already rather coarse 
beauty, and still asked where was the 
young Queen Elizabeth of Austria. She 
was unwell, and not in presence, “ Ah! 
then,” he said, “her ladies will not be 
here.” 

“That is not certain. Are you wish- 
ing to see any one of them?” 

“T would like to see ” He could 
not help coloring till his cheeks rivaled 
the color of his sword-knot. “I want 
just to know if she is here. I know not 
if she be called Madame or Mademoiselle 
de Ribaumont.” 

“The fair Ribaumont! 
see, she is looking at you. 
sent you?” 

A pair of exceedingly brilliant dark 
eyes were fixed on Berenger with a sort 
of haughty curiosity and half recognition. 
The face was handsome and brilliant, but 
he felt indignant at/not perceiving a par- 
ticle of a blush at encountering him, in- 
deed rather a look of amusement at the 
deep glow which his fair complexion ren- 
dered so apparent. He would fain have 
escaped from so public an interview, 
but her eye was upon him, and there was 
no avoiding the meeting. As he moved 
nearer he saw what a beautiful person 
she was, her rich primrose-colored dress 
setting off her brunette complexion and 
her stately presence. She looked older 
than he had expected; but this was a 
hotbed where every one grew up early, 
and the expression and manner made him 
feel that an old intimacy was here re- 
newed, and that they were no strangers. 

“We need no introduction, cousin,” 
she said, giving a hand to be saluted. 
“T knew you instantly. It is the old 
face of Ch&teau Leurre, only gone up so 
high and become so handsome.” 

“Cousins!” thought he. “Well, it 


Assuredly ; 
Shall I pre- 
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makes things easier! But what audacity 
to’ be so much at her ease, when Lucy 
would have sunk into the earth with 
shame.” His bow had saved him the 
necessity of answering in words, and the 
lady continued : 

“And Madame votre mére. Is she 
well? She was very good to me.” 

Berenger did not think kindness to 
Eustacie had been her chief perfection, 
but he answered that she was well and 
sent her commendations, which the young 
lady acknowledged by a magnificent 
courtesy. ‘ And as beautiful as ever?” 
she asked. 

“Quite as beautiful,” he said, “ only 
somewhat more embonpoint.” 

“Ah!” she said, smiling graciously, 
and raising her splendid eyes to his face, 
“T understand better what that famous 
beauty was now, and the fairness that 
caused her to be called the Swan.” 

It was so personal that the color rush- 
ed again into his cheek. No one had 
ever so presumed to admire him; and 
with a degree gratified and surprised, and 
sensible more and more of the extreme 
beauty of the lady, there was a sort of 
alarm about him as if this were the very 
fascination he had been warned against, 
and as if she were casting a net about 
him, which, wife as she was, it would be 
impossible to him to break. 

“Nay, Monsieur,” she laughed, “is a 
word from one so near too much for your 
modesty ? Is it possible that no one has 
yet told you of your good mien? Or do 
they not appreciate Greek noses and blue 
eyes in the land of fat Englishmen ? How 
have you ever lived en province? Our 
princes are ready to hang themselves at 
the thought of being in such banishment, 
even at court—indeed, Monsieur has con- 
trived to transfer the noose to M. d’Alen- 
gon. Have you been at court, cousin?” 

“T have been presented to the Queen,” 

She then proceeded to ask questions 
about the chief personages with a rapid 
intelligence that surprised him as well as 
alarmed him, for he fell more and more in 
the power of a very clever as well as 
beautiful woman, and the attraction she 
exercised made him long the more to es- 


cape; but she smiled, and signed away 
several cavaliers who would have gained 
her attention. She spoke of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, then in the fifth year of her 
captivity, and asked if he did not feel 
bound to her service by having been once 
her parfner. Did not he remember that 
branle ?” 

“T have heard my mother speak of it 
far too often to forget it,” said Berenger, 
glowing again for her who could speak 
of that occasion without a blush. 

“You wish to gloss over your first in- 
constancy, sir,” she said, archly; but he 
was spared from further reply by Philip 
Sidney’s coming to tell him that the Am- 
bassador was ready to return home. He 
took leave with an alacrity that redoubled 
his courtesy so much that he desired to 
be commended to his cousin Diane, whom 
he had not seen. 

“To Diane?” said the lady, inquir- 
ingly. 

“To Mademoiselle Diane de Ribau- 
mont,” he corrected himself, ashamed of 
his English rusticity. “I beg pardon if 
I spoke too familiarly of her.” 

“She should be flattered by M. le Bar- 
on’s slightest recollection,” said the lady, 
with an ironical tone that there was no 
time to analyze, and with a mutual ges- 
ture of courtesy he followed Sidney to 
where Sir Francis awaited them. 

“Well, what think you of the French 
court?” asked Sidney, so soon as the 
young men were in private. 

“T only know that you may bless your 
good fortune that you stand in no danger 
from a wife from thence.” 

“Hal” cried Sidney, laughing, “ you 
found your lawful owner. Why did you 
not present me?” 

“T was ashamed of her bold visage.” 

“What!—was she the beauteous de- 
moiselle I found you gallanting,” said 
Philip Sidney, a good deal entertained, 
“who was gazing at you with such vis- 
ible admiration in her languishing black 
eyes?” 

“ The foul fiend seize their impudence! ” 

“ Fie, for shame! thus to speak of your 
own wife,” said the mischievous Sidney, 
“and the fairest—” 


sees 
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“Go to! Sidney. Were she fairer 
than Venus, with a kingdom to her dow- 
er, I would none of a woman without a 
blush.” 

“What, in converse with her wedded 
husband,” said Sidney. ‘‘ Were not that 
over shamefastness ?”’ 

“Nay, now, Sidney, in good sooth give 
me your opinion, Should she set her 
fancy on me, even in this hour, am I 
bound in honor to hold by this accursed 
wedlock—lock, as it may well be called ?” 

“T know no remedy,” said Sidney, 
gravely, “save the two enchanted founts 
of love and hate. They cannot be far 
away, since it was at the siege of Paris 
that Rinaldo and Orlando drank there- 
of.” 

Another question that Berenger would 
fain have asked Sidney, but could not for 
very shame and dread of mockery, was, 
whether he himself were so dangerously 
handsome as the lady had given him to 


understand. With a sense of shame, he 
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caught up the little mirror in his casket 
and could not but allow to himself that 
the features he there saw were symmet- 
rical—the eyes azure, the complexion of 
a delicate fairness, such as he had not seen 
equaled, except in those splendid Lor- 
raine princes; nor could he judge of the 
further effect of his open-faced frank sim- 
plicity and sweetness of expression—con- 
temptible, perhaps, to the astute, but 
most winning to the world-weary. He 
shook his head at the fair reflection, 
smiled as he saw the color rising at his 
own sensation of being a fool, and then 
threw it aside, vexed with himself for 
being unable not to feel attracted by the 
first woman who had shown herself 
struck by his personal graces, and yet 
aware that this was the very thing he had 
been warned against, and determined to 
make all the resistance in his power to a 
creature whose very beauty and enchant- 
ment gave him a sense of discomfort. 


——_»+ oo 


THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Tuerx is aslight volume, issued by more 
than one of the great religious societies, 
entitled “Annals of the Poor.” To this 
has been given a history, and upon it has 
followed a blessing, perhaps more con- 
spicuous and more wonderful than that 
which belongs to any other evangelical 
work in Christendom. It contains a brief 
biography of three persons in turn—one 
a servant-girl living in the family of a lady 
of quality, one a negro in the employ of 
an English naval officer, and one a little 
child in the Sunday-school of an obscure 
village. 

Out of the religious experiences of these 
individuals are constructed three tracts— 
the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” the “ Negro 
Servant,” and the “Young Cottager.” 
They all came under the pastoral care of 
one clergyman, Rev. Legh Richmond, who 
relates their simple story. These are some- 
times bound up together, with the com- 
mon title I have mentioned; and some- 
times printed separately. Those issued 
in this country have been measurably 


abridged in the republication, but noth- 
ing of importance is lost in the omis- 
sion. 

Of these narratives millions on millions 
have been scattered broadcast in a hun- 
dred different languages. They have been 
translated into every known tongue in the 
world, and everywhere have brought in 
fruits to the glory of the grace of God. 
Their signal efficiency has been the mar- 
vel and the enigma of Christian literature. 
No explanation will suffice, unless we ad- 
mit that unusual divine honor has been 
discriminatingly put upon them as ac- 
cepted instruments in evangelization. 

In the Tract House in Nassau street, 
in one of the rooms on the second floor, 
there stand two singular objects, which 
strangers are wont to visit with peculiar 
interest. One of them is a framework 
of wooden bars and posts, not unlike a 
domestic screen, six or eight feet high, so 
arranged with hooks, hinges, and hasps 
as to be readily taken down and borne in 
the hand. This is well authenticated as 
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Whitefield's traveling-pulpit—that which 
he carried with him, and from which he 
was wont to address the thousands that 
crowded to hear his voice. 

The other stands upon a platform which 
runs across the middle of this, It is a 
mere cottage chair—high-backed, flag- 
seated, with a variegated cushion, with- 
out rockers, made of oak, unpainted and 
unvarnished—a simple arm-chair such as 
is to be found in any hamlet of England 
in the best room of the dwellings of la- 
boring-men. 

This is the chair in which the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter sat, during all those ter- 
rible days of decline, when Legh Rich- 
mond visited and conversed with her. 
And I call these two structures, so sin- 
gularly thrown together, The Two Pul- 
pits. Each once held a preacher;’ and 
God honored both. One heralded the 
gospel in a ministry of zeal almost apos- 
tolic; the other whispered it when living 
in a ministry of patient suffering; and 
after the trial was over, gave her life to 
the world for all ages to read and remem- 
ber. She “being dead, yet speaketh.” 
It would be a profitable reflection for 
many Christians—what sort of a tract 
their lives would make. 


The day we landed upon the Isle of 
Wight was notable to us for two things. 
It was the only Fourth of July we had 
ever known that had no marks of cele- 
bration. An American away from home 
learns to miss his national recognition, 
and is not half so tranquilly pleased as 
might be supposed, when relieved of the 
annual boisterousness of the republican 
birthday. Not a cannon was exploded 
in our hearing, not a rocket was flashed, 
not a bell was rung, not a band was play- 
ing. There was around us only the peace- 
ful beauty of an English landscape, and 
all the air was quiet. 

But this was the day upon which the 
Princess Helena conducted her bride- 
groom, the Prince Christian, to Osborn 
House, in the vicinity of Cowes; a very 
poor prince, by the way, and a very poor 
Christian too. 

Near sunset, on our way in from a 
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ride, we saw the royal yacht coming over 
the water, gaily decked with streaming 
flags, and beafing the newly-married pair, 
who had ‘been united that morning at 
Windsor Castle. The joyous husband had 
left his other wife in Germany; possibly 
the best disposal that could be made of a 
somewhat awkward and cumbrous ap- 
pendage on such an occasion as this, The 
evening newspapers all over the island 
were jubilant over only one thing con- 
cerning that unfortunate wedding; they 
openly exulted in the announcement that 
neither the Prince of Wales nor the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would take any 
part in the abominable ceremony. And 
they made dull apology for the Queen, 
whose stubborn persistency had carried 
the purpose through, that she supposed 
she could never sufficiently reward the 
man who had shown such sensibility, and 
wept with so much commiseration, when 
the remains of Prince Albert had been 
uncovered. Still any one could see that 
the nation was mortified, not to say 
scandalized, when this youthful Eighteen 
was given away to the mature Forty- 
eight; especially as Forty-eight had an- 
other wife already. 

I cannot now remember any one thing 
which surprised me more in all my jour- 
neyings than the discovery made at this 
point, that nowhere in the common Brit- 
ish guide-books is there even the least 
mention of that which we came to the 
Isle of Wight to‘find. Every inducement 
is offered to attract travel to that exqui- 
sitely beautiful neighborhood. Caris- 
brooke Castle, with its reminiscences of 
the Princess Elizabeth's coffin, its window 
from which King Charles attempted his 
escape, its wonderfully deep well and the 
funny donkey that turns the big windlass 
over it; old Quarr Abbey and Nunwell 
Mansion ; Shanklin Chine with its roman- 
tic fissure; the sepulchral barrows near 
Newchurch, with their bygone memories 
of the ancient Danes; the chalk precipices 
of Scratchell’s Bay, ruled with veins of 
blue flint like a sheet of paper; King’s 
Key, on the Solent, where John landed 
after signing Magna Charta on Runny- 
mede field;—all these are turned over 
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and over, as if they were the grand curi- 
osities of the island, But not one word 
is written concerning Arretdn as the vil- 
lage where the Dairyman’s Daughter 
died, Yaverland as the place where Wil- 
liam the Negro Servant was baptized, or 
Brading as the hamlet where Little Jane 
lies buried. The drivers of carriages, 
however, appreciate the localities to which 
they go most, and are at no loss in the 
direction. That which all the religious 
world knows and loves seems not to have 
entered the minds of the sage chroniclers 
of the region. 

We passed many a scarlet-coated sol- 
dier, out on duty at each corner where 
the smooth white ways met; we com- 
mented upon the flying streamers in the 
offing; we noticed how the little port 
was brilliantly lit up with a million flags 
and pennants flying from all the craft, 
and even in the streets of the villages the 
banners hung out from the windows, the 
deep crimson with the cross of Saint 
George in the corner. But we did not 
so much,as wait till the royal party ar- 
rived, before we were briskly off on our 
errand, making ready to visit these re- 
membered scenes. 

Earliest of all, we sought for Caris- 
brooke Castle; our easiest way was to 
take that first on the excursion, Much 
of the wall remains standing, the ancient 
gateway is there still, and the casement 
is quite conspicuous from which, the le- 
gend tells us, the unfdértunate Charles 
sought his extrication from confinement. 
We tasted the water from the spring 
three hundred feet deep ; we climbed the 
battlement of the old keep, and worked 
our way around through the broken 
stones, tangled with ivy; and we tried 
with all anxiety to become enthusiastic 
over the memories of bygone ages, But 
the truth is, the thing seemed dull. The 
quiet beauty of the Present displaced all 
the unsightly Past, in despite of our most 
energetic endeavors. 

Looking off from the fragment of a 
tower, we saw one of the most lovely 
pictures that eye could imagine, spread 
far and wide toward the sea. The is a 
distinetness of outline in the old parts of 
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Great Britain which our newer countries 
can hardly hope to imitate for many a 
year. The hedges are so admirably pic- 
turesque; the roads are so white; the 
villages are so embowered in the trees 
and shrubbery; the small gardens are so 
fresh ; the churches are so quaint, with 
their odd doorways, and close grave- 
yards; the meadows are so traversed 
with lines of pathway running up to 
pleasant stiles over the divisions; indeed, 
the entire landscapes are so sweetly 
peaceful that one finds himself uncon- 
sciously lapsing into a quiet, meditative 
mood, full of enjoyment, and yet full of 
rest, : 

Nor is that outlook one to be despised 
even for its deeper significance than mere 
beauty. This little island has a history 
that might well find a place in the clas- 
sics. It was’ part of\the Roman Empire 
in those elder days when even Claudius 
came to it to build towers, and Vespasian 
visited it to erect fortresses, before Jesus 
of Nazareth had been gone a score of 
years from the world that crucified him, 
The stones of the Druids are found now 
on its soil, once wet with the blood of 
human sacrifice. But all those rough 
times are forgotten in the exquisite luxury 
of the loveliness of the high cultivation, 
This island seems more like some vast 
park of a nobleman than anything else; 
leveled into lawns, and diversified with 
most charming hills and valleys. On 
every side, from any elevated point of 
view, the unwearied vision reaches to the 
Solent, Spithead, or the ocean. The 
placid surface of the water seems to set 
the emerald jewel in a silver circlet, fair 
as the jewel itself. 

Less than an hour’s ride brought us to 
Arreton—a place few persons in the 
Western world would ever have heard of 
but for one poor servant-girl and her sis- 
ter, and but for the unaffected piety of a 
simple-minded clergyman, who told their 
story of life. 

It is easy to find one’s way to the 
church, and into the yard where the 
Dairyman’s Daughter’s tomb is. The 
ancient building still remains, and is used 
as a house of prayer; square-towered, 
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stone, five hundred year’s old, patched 
with ivy on its sides and roof. Within, 
it seems cold and repulsive; the pews 
high-backed, awkwardly arranged, un- 
painted, oak-paneled, uncushioned, and 
uncomfortable; the pulpit hangs up in 
the air preposterously out of reach, cheer- 
lessly far away; the floor is broken; the 
stone aisles are sunk out of shape. No 
physician would wonder that these serv- 
ant-girls died of consumption, if they 
attended service there with any degree 
of regularity. 

The pew occupied by the ancient fami- 
ly of the Dairyman is identified to this 
day. It is a remote and retired sitting. 
The bench is narrow. There isa big post 
in the way. It really must have been 
trying to attend church in those days, half 
acentury ago, It appealed weirdly and 
tenderly to my imagination, as strangely 
as it did affectionately, to occupy the seat 
of one so absent and yet so present, as 
was this remembered woman. I sat 
down with the deepest emotion in that 
pew, endeavoring to picture in the lofty 
desk the form of Legh Richmond. Around 
me the monumental slabs and tablets told 
the virtues ofmany a departed saint. The 
very room seemed peupled again with 
those of whom it will be found written, 
“This man and that man was born there.” 

Who was Legh Richmond? Ask any 
Christian scholar that question, and all he 
can say is, “ He was the author of the 
Annals of the Poor.” Herein this simple 
parish church he laid the foundation of all 
the little fame he had. He began his min- 
istry nearly with the century, and for 
seven years labored among these villagers. 
No record remains of anything extraor- 
dinary that he ever did. When he re- 
moved to Turvey he made no sign. It 
apparently took three lives to give his life 
any earthly immortality—a man’s, a wom- 
an’s, and a child’s. 

He was not even a converted man 
when he began preaching. His new life 
came to him through a singular series of 
providences, And what is the most re- 
markable is, that all these were in the line 
of tract-making. 

Many Christians have rather poor no- 
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tions of tracts. They imagine all of them 
are made to order. Never was a grosser 
mistake, They are the slow fruit of the 
piety of the ages, Those especially, 
which have been made instrumental of 
most historic usefulness until their name 
has become familiar, have seemed to be 
the offspring almost of inspiration. Of 
all the vast mass of literature of this sort 
very little isfound available. It requires 
a peculiar gift, or the peculiar exercise of 
a common gift, to do this office well. One 
of the most talented and cultivated men 
of our age lately made confession in pub- 
lic that he had tried twice to produce an 
acceptable tract, and it had on each occa- 
sion been rejected by the committee in 
charge. 

When we critically examine these little 
treatises, there is no explanation of their 
power. They have piety, of course; but 
so have a great many ponderous volumes 
that lie sleeping under coverlets of dust 
in our libraries, Piety, in this kind of 
composition, as indeed it is in almost any 
kind, is consistent with any amount of 
dulness and stupidity. Short sentences, 
direct address, nervous phraseology, com- 
pact arrangement, all conduce to the ef- 
fect. But then, something more than 
mere mechanical felicity, or scriptural fi- 
delity, or orthodox statement, is needed 
to give life and immortality to it. 

Perhaps the secret lies in this: into a 
mere narrative, of clear and evangelical 
form, is impressed the living experience 
of some true child of God; this bears with 
it a mysterious vitality of its own. The 
best way to see this is to lay a few of 
these slender volumes alongside of each 
other. 

Here is one, which Richard Baxter’s 
father gave to his son, purchasing it out 
of an unknown peddler’s pack, It con- 
verted him, and made him pastor at Kid- 
derminster. The father’s prayer, his faith, 
and hope, and zeal, all went into that 
mere flying sheet, and so filled it with 
life. Then Baxter wrote a tract that 
converted Philip Doddridge. In his turn, 
Doddridge wrote “Rise and Progress.” 
Wilberforce, the very pride of English 
aristocracy, read that treatise, and be- 
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came a Christian. Then he wrote his 
“Practical View.” That fell into Legh 
Richmond’s hands, after he had been 
preaching near three years. It showed 
him he was not a regenerate, nota spirit- 
ually-changed man; and it brought him 
to the cross. Immediately his entire 
career underwent an alteration. His ser- 
mons, his parochial duties, his demeanor, 
all showed that a radical revolution had 
taken place in hischaracter. Henceforth 
he was a new man. 

It is not to be wondered at that his 
religious zeal found an outlet in the use 
of his pen. His spiritual life came in un- 
der that instrumentality; and so it flowed 
out naturally into the same channel of 
effort. He did not purpose making tracts, 
perhaps; these three narratives were first 
published in the form of contributions to 
the “ Scottish Guardian.” 

The point I make is, that thus tracts 
unconsciously gather into themselves, 
during their making and their use, the 
religious faith and fervor of those who em- 
ploy them. A great cumulative force of 
experience follows them. Baxter, Wil- 
berforce, Richmond, have put their pray- 
ers into the “Annals of the Poor” for all 
time to come. 

This meditation over, we went forth 
from the old church into the burial-ground. 

»The graves come up close to the very 
foundations of the building, and around 
the whole enclosure runs a bulky wall of 
brick. Some beautiful willows of vast 
size stand just outside, the pendant 
branches of which droop quite down over 
the nearest tombs. A fine old aspen 
among them kept quivering akind of rec- 
ognition of us Christians from over the sea, 
as if it understood what we came for. It 
may have been an odd conceit, but really 
that trembling tree, so aged and so shaky, 
reminded me all the time of one of those 
old palsied mothers in Israel I have so 
often seen in village graveyards on Sab- 
bath noons; so full of piety, yet so worn 
with years; with voices tenderly sympa- 
thetic in their greeting, yet tremulous 
with unwilling quavers, as they speak of 
Him they learned to love long ago. 

The grave of the Dairyman’s Daughter 
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is very modest—a mere mound, with a 
plain slab of stone erected over it. A lit- 
tle girl of ten years had unobtrusively fol- 
lowed us through the gate ; and now as I 
sat down on the sward to decipher the 
inscription, she leaned over the back of 
the monument, and repeated it word for 
word as I wrote down in my note-book 
from her lips: 


TO THE MEMORY Of 
ELIZABETH WALLBRIDGE, 
“The Dairyman's Daughter,” 
Who died May 30th, 1801, aged 31 years. 

“SHE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 

“ Stranger, ife’er, by chance or feeling led, 

Upon this hallowed turf thy footsteps tread, 

Turn from the contemplation of this sod, 

And think on her whose spirit rests with God. 

Lowly her lot on earth; but He who bore 

Tidings of grace and blessings to the poor, 

Gave her, His truth and faithfulness to prove, 

The choicest pleasures of His boundless love, 

Faith, that dispelled affliction’s darkest 
gloom; 

Hope, that could cheer the passage to the 
tomb ; 

Peace, that not Hell’s dark legions could de- 
Btroy ; 

And love that filled the soul with heavenly 
joy. 

Death of its sting disarmed, she knew no fear, 

But tasted heaven e’en while she lingered 
here. 

O happy saint, may we, like thee, be blest— 

In life be faithful, and in death find rest.” 


Close by this hillock there. are two 
more; one, that of her sister, and this is 
marked by a headstone; the other, un- 
marked, that of her mother. 

There was a touching sense of sympa- 
thy pervading one’s whole being, as he 
sat by these mounds. Could it be possi- 
ble that exactly here the feet of the good 
pastor had rested, sixty years ago, when 
he repeated those grand words of the fu- 
neral service : 

‘‘T am the Resurrection and the Life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and he that liv- 
eth and believeth in me shall never die!” 

Was it here, just here, along this wind- 
ing path, that the procession defiled, 
when there fell on the clergyman’s ear 
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that sweet surprise of a hymn sung by 
the way as they bore the body on? Was 
it here, on this spot, that the “ profligate,” 
who was unexpectedly present, was 
pierced with the arrow of conviction? 
And was this the same old tower, from 
which fell the knell so opportunely, when 
the clods sounded harshly on the coffin? 

It is always folly to attempt to repro- 
duce to others the workings of one’s own 
sensibilities. But I am clear in the con- 
viction that no man can read the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter” by the side of Elizabeth 
Wallbridge’s grave, without being moved 
to the very centre of his best feeling. 

As the afternoon advanced, we con- 
tinued our ride a mile or two further, in 
order to pay a visit to the cottage where 
this humble child of God lived and died. 
It remains in a good state of preservation ; 
but it has nothing now to boast of save its 
mere history. No mementos, of any au-. 
thentic value, are preserved on the spot 
The dwelling is alittle offtheroad. There 
is one room below, there appear to be 
two apartments above; but, I presume 
to say, a housekeeper of any respectable 
thrift would testify that neither of them 
was over-clean under present proprietor- 
ship. The building is a story and a half 
high; the worn gateway swings with a 
stone and rope; the outhouses are hud- 
dled all around the enclosure; over the 
entrance is twined a pretty rose-bush ; 
the yard is fairly crowded with lilacs, 
hollyhocks, and honeysuckles; three 
great elms rise up between the steps and 
the road; these elms, I believe, are men- 
tioned in the tract. A quaint thatched 
roof, with heavy eaves projecting over 
the doorway, and a long row of holly 
bushes with shining leaves out in front, 
make the picture of the dwelling quite 
pleasant to see from a distance. 

The old “Mansion” where resided the 
family of rank, in whose employ the 
youngest sister had been when taken ill, 
has long ago been removed, but “the sum, 
mit of the hill adjoining” remains, The 
fine description of the view from this spot 
will be remembered by all who are fa- 
miliar with the tract: 

“Here was placed an elevated sea- 


mark; it was in the form of a triangular 
pyramid, built of stone. I sat down on 
the ground near it and looked at the sur- 
rounding prospect, which was distin- 
guished for beauty and magnificence.” 

All these natural features are un- 
changed to this day, and one cannot for- 
bear noticing the exceeding accuracy, as 
well as the wonderful literary beauty of 
the passage which describes them. The 
“sea-mark” has disappeared, but a com- 
mercial signal station has since been 
erected, and this sufficiently identifies 
the place. 

I have no doubt that association, and 
the previous mood of pensiveness into 
which we had fallen, did much to deepen 
the impression made by that singularly 
lovely landscape; but certainly it carried 
us fairly away with enthusiastic admira- 
tion. 

The day was delightful. The heavy elms, 
all draped down their trunks with lux- 
uriant foliage, were full of majesty and 
grace. The sky presented a somewhat 
unusual conformation of cloud and clear- 
ness, introducing stupendous masses of 
white drift piled away, one above another, 
disclosing between them depths of un- 
fathomable blue distance that seemed in- 
finite. The rich shadows played over 
the surface of the entire range of vision. 
The effect of the wind on the long grass 
growing so tall there in the uncut mead- 
ows, that the peculiar curl of motion we 
so often observe running across grain 
fields just before harvest was produced, 
was seen in the wavy light of ever-shift- 
ing shades of green. The hedges of holly 
aud rose intermingled, divided the lands 
and unconsciously diversified them. And 
the gray stone walls of the cottages, the 
brown hues of the thatch on their roofs, 
even the frequent guide-posts on the in- 
tersecting highways extending their three 
long white arms, all these contributed in 
their measure to what I am persuaded 
is one of the finest rural views in Britain. 

Before our excursion ended, we went 
on to Brading, in order to visit the local- 
ity rendered memorable by the history 
of the “Young Cottager.” There could 
be no mistaking the neighborhood. Not 
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a church has been erected in that little 
hamlet for six hundred years. The old 
structure quietly remains unchallenged 
where it was planted in the twelfth cen- 
tury—that very century when the me- 
disval monks earliest chanted the line of 
the hymn :— 
Media vita morti sumus— 

In the midst of life we are in death :— 
there it stands in the enclosure, in imme- 
diate contact with the populous graves 
-around it; thousands of mounds pressing 
up close to the very buttresses. 

Within, on its antique walls, are paint- 
ings and effigies, escutcheons and memo- 
rial slabs, all speaking of an honorable 
past. Without, lie the silent congrega- 
tions of the dead. 

For many a century, this burial-ground 
must have been a notable spot for all 
classes of persons, We can readily un- 
derstand how the good pastor became 
accustomed to send the children of his 
Sunday-school out during the pleasant 
noonings, that they might “commit to 
memory a few verses written in com- 
memoration of the departed.” They 
would return to him eager to repeat the 
epitaphs. ‘“‘ Thus,” says he, “my church- 
yard became a book of instruction, and 
every gravestone a leaf of edification 
for my young disciples.” 

One inscription there was, it seems, 
which was a special favorite with him- 
self. This it is easy for any one now to 
find; it is quite as famous as that of Lit- 
tle Jane at this day. It is found on the 
head-stone of Ann, wife of Robert Ber- 
ry. It was written by Mrs. Steele, and 
has been nobly set to music by Dr. Cal- 
cott. It reads thus 
“Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 

That mourns thy exit from a world like 

this; 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee 
here, 

And stayed thy progress to the seats of 

bliss. 
*No more confined to grovelling scenes of * 
night; 

No more a tenant pent in mortal clay; 
We rather now should hail thy glorious flight 

And trace thy journey to the realms of 

day.” 
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The high poetical merit of these lines 
had arrested the attention of Legh Rich- 
mond. But the Young Cottager, having 
cheerfully learned them, found her mind 
more impressed with the verses she dis- 
covered upon the tomb of this woman's 
husband close by; these she committed 
to memory likewise. Her heart was 
much affected by them, and her con- 
science was deeply aroused. The lines 
are these :. 


“Tt must be so—our father Adam’s fall 
And disobedience brought this lot on all. 
All die in him—but hopeless should we be, 
Blest revelation! were it not for thee. 


“Hail! glorious gospel! heavenly light, 
whereby 

We live with comfort, and with comfort die; 

And view beyond this gloomy scene the 
tomb, 

A life of endless happiness to come.” 


“There were two lines in that verse,” 
said the conscientious child long after- 
ward, “which made me think and medi- 
tate a great deal.” These were the first 
two of the second stanza. “I wished 
that glorious gospel was mine, that I 
might live and die with comfort; and it 
seemed as if I thought it would be so. 
I never felt so happy about my soul be- 
fore.” 

We turned from these graves to that 
one around which most interest gath- 
ered. Close under the very shadow of 
the building rose the little hillock, sur- 
mounted by its modest slab. We sat 
down before it and read these words: 


Sacred to the memory of 


LITTLE JANE, 


who died January 30, 1799, in the fifteenth 
year of her age. 


“Ye who the power of God delight to trace, 
And mark with joy each monument of grace, 
Tread lightly o’er this grave as ye explore 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 


“ A child reposes underneath this sod— 

A child to memory dear, and dear to God; 

Rejoice! yet shed the sympathetic tear, 

Jane, ‘The Young Oottager,’ lies buried 
here.” 
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While I was uttering these words aloud, 
suddenly through the narrow windows 
of the ‘old church came the sound of the 
organ playing. The chorister was mak- 
ing ready for evening prayer. He touched 
the instrument with skill, and I heard the 
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melody of a twilight hymn sweetly steal- 
ing out from the loft. There was needed 
only this to complete our illusion. We 
seemed in this hallowed precinct very 
near the gates of pearl; and almost list- 
ening to the song that rises beyond! 


—— --##e —- —— 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Messrs. TickNoR & Fie.ps have added to 
their highly popular “ Diamond” edition of 
Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Ex- 
pectations, in one volume, and The Adventures 
of Oliver Twist. Also, Pictures from Italy, and 
American Notes for General Circulation, em- 
braced in one volume. With original illustra- 
tions, by 8. Eytinge, jr. Doubtless the visit 
of the distinguished author to this country will 
awaken fresh interest in his works, and create 
an increased demand for them, It is a singu- 
lar coincidence that his American Notes, so 
ill-tempered and so unjust, for the most part, 
should be given to the public afresh in this 
popular edition, just as he is expected here. 
While Mr. Dickens will be received and treat- 
ed as his great genius deserves, no truly man- 
ly American mind can forget the record he 
made concerning us, on his former visit. 

The Guardian Angel, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, (Ticknor & Fields) republished from 
the Atlantic Monthly, has some features which 
cannot fail to give pain to many who have 
admired this author’s genius. On religious 
grounds—and we have not space to note its 
literary merits—we judge this story to be more 
faulty and obnoxious than anything which he 
has before given to the public. We cannot view 
it in any other light than an insult to the relig- 
ious faith of Evangelical Christendom, and a 
libel upon its ministry. The hero of the story 
is an orthodox clergyman—Rev. Joseph Bel- 
lamy Stokes, who is represented as learned 
and eloquent, gifted in prayer, and inspiring 
confidence and ingratiating himself into the 
affections of his flock, only to play the part of 
the hypocrite and seducer. Why should Dr, 
Holmes associate the honored and saintly 
name of JOSEPH BELLAMY with so vile and 
wicked a character as he here soils every page 
of his story with? Why, if he chose to make 
his representative minister so thoroughly bad 
& man and child of the devil, should he de- 
scribe him as so refined and elegant a man, and 
80 attractive as a preacher and pastor, and so 


saintly a character apparently, if not to shake 
the confidence of the Christian church in the 
sincerity and integrity of those who minister in 
holy things? Such a character as he here rep- 
resents is, as a matter of fact, of very rare 
occurrence, and yet, in justification of the 
story, the author says, in the Preface: “ Rev- 
erend Joseph Bellamy Stokes is only a softened 
copy of too many originals, to whom, as a 
regular attendant upon divine worship from 
my childhood to the present time, I have re- 
spectfully listened, while they dealt with me 
and mine and the bulk of their fellow-crea- 
tures, after the manner of their sect.” We 
may recur to this volume again, when we be- 
lieve we shall be able to justify the censure 
we have passed upon it. In the meanwhile 
we express our profound regrét that so popu- 
lar a writer should so often sneer at the faith 
and wound the feelings of the majority of his 
readers. 

The volume of Mr. Beecher’s Prayers, al- 
ready announced in these pages, has made its 
appearance in avery neat and attractive form, 
and, whatever prejudices may exist in any 
minds against a book of this character, we are 
quite sure that its character has only to be 
known to be appreciated and highly valued. No 
Christian can follow the author through these 
prayers and not have his prejudices all melted 
away, his heart exercised with holy feelings, 
while the variety and fullness and originality 
of them will surprise him. We do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the most extraordinary 
of this gifted man’s productions; and while 
young preachers should not take them as 
models, they may certainly study them to ad- 
vantage, and private Christians cannot fail to 
be editied with them. 

The same publishers, (C. Scribner & Co.) 
have brought out Queens of American Society, 
by Mrs. Ellet, with thirteen steel engravings 
by our best artists, which, we have no doubt, 
will create no little interest in our social circles 
and find many purchasers. The book is got 
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up in superb style. The engravings are all of 
the first class, 

Extemporary Preaching, by F. Barham 
Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen, (C. Scribner & Co.) is 
a book we can commend to our ministerial 
friends, as embodying an experience which 
may be suggestive of good. 

We have already spoken in warm terms of 
commendation of Dr. John Lord’s Old Roman 
World. It is now ready, (C. Scribner & Co.) 
and its transcendent merits have only to be 
known to secure for it a cordial welcome by 
the public. 

Another volume of Paulding’s works— 
Tales of the Good Woman—has just been 
published, uniform with the previous volumes, 
by ©. Scribner & Co. 

Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers have 
added to their list of excellent books, 
Weighed in the Balance, by the author of 
the “Win and Wear” series, a story of 
New England life, of which we cannot have 
too many; Bible Jewels, by Dr. Richard 
Newton, illustrated—a book of more than 
usual interest—and which ought to be in 
every family and Sunday-school library; 
also Hymns of Faith and Hope, by Dr. Bonar, 
third series. This volume is brought out in 
appropriate and beautiful style. The Hymns 
of this author need no praise. Already are 
they endeared to thousands of Christian 
hearts. The same publishers have just is- 
sued Devotional Guides, by Rev. Robert 
Philip, with an introductory essay by Rev. 
Albert Barnes, in one volume. Few relig- 
ious writers of the present age have been 
more acceptable to the religious public, or 
more useful, than those of this author. The 
treatises which compose this volume were 
originally issued separately under the name 
of Guides, and tens of thousands of them 
were circulated both in this country and in 
England. We rejoice to see them embraced 
in a single volume, attractive in style and 
convenient in size, and we warmly commend 
it as full of the marrow and fatness of Chris- 
tian doctrine and experience. 

The same publishers have sent us a neat 
edition of Hervey’s Meditations, prefaced 
by a Life of the Author, and illustrated. 
These “ Meditations among the Tombs” have 
nursed the piety and quickened the zeal of 
multitudes of God’s people in past genera- 
tions; and we welcome them in their new 
and inviting dress, hoping that, amid the 
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extreme bustle and all-engrossing activities 
of the present age, mortal man may still 
find time to meditate on death and the reali- 
ties of the unseen world. 

Well do we remember the wide and pro- 
found interest awakened by the Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm on its first publication, a 
quarter of a century ago. It is unquestion- 
ably’one of the ablest and most valuable of 
the works of that master-mind, Dr. Isaac 
Taylor. We rejoice to receive a new and neat 
edition of the work from Messrs, Oarter & 
Brothers. From the same publishers we 
have still another admirable work, from the 
pen of Dr. Octavius Winslow, entitled The 
Glory of the Redeemer in his Person and 
Work. In this treatise, the personal and 
official glory of the Redeemer is presented in 
an experimental and practical light, with that 
earnestness of purpose, intense conviction of 
the importance of the theme, and glow of 
pious feeling, which characterize this author’s 
writings. It is a book fitted to aid the spir- 
itua) mind in obtaining a nearer and fuller 
view of the Redeemer’s glory in this vale of 
darkness and of tears. 

The Presbyterian Publication Committee 
have just added some excellent books to their 
rapidly extending catalogue. Among these 
we note Ancient Cities and Empires, their 
Prophetic Doom read in the light of History 
and Modern Research, by E. H. Gillett; The 
Beggars of Holland and the Grandees of 
Spain, by Rev. Dr. Mears; Flora Morris’ 
Choice, by Mrs. Hildeburn; Weakness and 
Strength, by Mrs. Herbert; Parental Train- 
ing, by the late Rev. William Bacon; anda ~ 
new edition of Life Lessons in the School of 
Christian Duty, by Dr. Gillett, which we have 
already commended as one of the very best 
books for devotional and practical reading 
which have of late appeared. The little work 
on Parental Training is sound, sensible, and 
practical, the production of a vigorous and 
original thinker, upon a subject second to 
none in importance, and in regard to which 
there needs to be line upon line. Parents 
will find in it many valuable thoughts. Weak- 
ness and Strength is a graphic narrative, 
which forcibly and happily illustrates the 
Christian doctrine, that human strength is 
wholly unequal to the task of coping with 
sin in the hoart and life, and that only God’s 
strength, prayerfully and earnestly sought, 
can give one the victory. Flora Morris’ 
Choice is specially written for the benefit of 
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young ladies, to resist the spirit of world- 
liness so prevalent in their education at 
the present day, to reprove the frivolity to 
which they are so often trained by parents 
and teachers, to check it in their lives, and to 
suggest a more excellent way; and those fa- 
miliar with the author’s fotmer writings will 
not doubt that the important task is well ex- 
ecuted. Dr. Gillett’s new work and Dr. 
Mears’ are both deserving of more than a 
passing notice, such as our space allows of. 
The latter is a spirited, graphic, and eloquent 
history of the Reformation in the Netherlands 
from A.D. 1200 to ]578, illustrating the heroic 
constancy and almost superhuman endurance 
of the witnesses for the truth in Holland dur- 
ing the period which Motley’s histories have 
rendered familiar to us and immortalized, and 
the cruelty of their Spanish persecutors, es- 
pecially the persistent and insane efforts of 
Philip Il., under the leadership of the Duke 
of Alva, to crush out liberty, civil and relig- 
ious, from the entire Netherlands, and the 
noble and sublime resistance of the people, 
led on by William of Orange. There is in all 
history a scarcely more interesting and thrill- 
ing chapter than this ; and the author, in giv- 
ing us the religious side of it, and adapting 
tae history to the capacity of the young, has 
done a really valuable service. It is a book 
that deserves a high and permanent place in 
our religious literature. And the same may be 
said of Ancient Cities and Empires. Bishops 
Newtonand Keith did a good work in this field 
by their admirable treatises. But modern re- 
search /ias thrown not a little new light upon 
the fulfilment of prophecy, so that these pop- 
ular works have really fallen behind the 
times. Dr. Gillett, whose studies eminently 
fit him for the work, here presents those 
prophecies of the Bible upon which new light 
has been thrown, and in the form of essays, 
(15 in all, with 22 illustrations) gives us the 
best results of modern travel and research, in 
connection with an historical sketch of the city, 
country, orempire. The book evinces exten- 
sive reading, a sound and discriminating 
judgment, and is well fortified by authorities. 
Such a book cannot fail to interest almost 
any reader; and the impression it makes will 
confirm the faith of the church in that won- 
derful Book whose memorable prophecies re- 
ceive fresh illustrations from history.as the 
ages roll by. 

The Shoe Binders of New York, by Mrs. 
J. McNair Wright (Presb. Pub. Com.), is a 
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thrilling picture of low life in New York city, 
illuminated by the loving labors of a Christian 
woman. It is shown that there is a power 
in the love of Christ, borne to the degraded, 
to raise them out of the depths of sin into a 
higher, holier walk. 

Messrs. Bridgman & Childs, of North- 
ampton, have just published in most ex- 
quisite style a selection of Hymns from 
Faber, compiled by Miss Helen Brown, with 
whose poetic gifts the readers of Hours aT 
Home are not unacquainted. Faber’s hymns, 
except the few embraced in the ‘“ Hymns of 
the Ages,” which are favorites with the pub- 
lic, have not been republished in this coun- 
try, although they have had an extensive 
sale in England. The few sectarian hymns 
found in the English editions are omitted in 
this collection, which includes all the best 
hymns and poems of the large and costly 
English edition. This selection will be wel- 
comed to thousands of hearts and homes, 
when its merits come to be known. 

The month has produced two volumes of 
poetry, by the sisters Alice and Phoebe Carey; 
Lover’s Diary, by the former, (Ticknor & 
Fields) and Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love 
by the latter,(Hurd & Houghton). Of the 
character of the poetry of these sisters we 
need not speak, as it is already well known. 
While much of it appears to us,tame and 
commonplace, there is an occasional poem 
or passage of great sweetness and beauty. 
The first of these volumes is brought out in 
superb style, and is illustrated by Hennessy, 
Shattuck, McEntree, Cary, and others of our 
best artists, 

It certainly will be no fault of our publish- 
ers if our juvenile literature is not amply and 
well supplied. Each month adds consider- 
ably to the list, and some of the new issues 
are admirable both in the way of entertain- 
ment and instruction. The Forest Boy, by 
Z. A. Mudge, (Carlton & Porter) is a sketch 
of the life of Abraham Lincoln, adapted to 
young persons. The story of such a life, 
told as here for a moral purpose, cannot be 
without its lessons, and we trust those for 
whom the book is especially written will 
mark and improve them. Rainbows for 
Children (Ticknor & Fields) edited by Mrs. 
Childs, with twenty-five illustrations, is a 
most charming book for the younger class 
of juveniles. Not quite so sure are we of 


the teridency of such books as Grimm’s 
Goblins, (Ticknor & Fields) selected from the 
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Household Stories of the Brothers Grimm, 
with illustrations in colors, from designs by 
Cruikshank. The illustrations are unique 
and grotesque and the paper and printing 
faultless. It is a book to captivate the eye 
and fancy of the young. 

Drifting and Steering (Moore & Nims, 
Troy) by Lynde Palmer, is another book for 
the young which we can heartily commend, 
presenting as it does in a forcible and highly 
instructive manner the contrast between two 
lives—the one governed by the principles 
of the strictest honor, the other vacillating 
with impulses of selfishness and dishonesty. 

The Starry Flag, or the Young Fisher- 
man of Cape Ann; Shamrock and Thistle, 
or Young America in Ireland and Scotland ; 
and Breaking Away, or the Fortunes of a 
Student. All by Oliver Optic, (Lee & Shep- 
ard) than whom no living American writer 
is more popular among the boys. These are 
capital books, all of them, exciting and ab- 
sorbing, and at the same time really instruc- 
tive and improving, mentally and morally. 
There cannot be too many books of this de- 
scription. We rejoice in the growing taste for 
this kind of literature apparent among the 
young. .Jack of all Trades (same publishers) 
of the Rosa Abbott Stories, belongs to the 
same class, and is equally worthy of com- 
mendation. Bossie at tho Seaside, by Joan- 
na H. Matthews; Battles Worth Fighting; 
and Susy’s Sacrifice, by the author of “The 
Golden Ladder Series,” etc., (Carter & Broth- 
ers) three more juvenile books, written 
with a moral purpose, inculcating noble les- 
sons, and highly entertaining to the young. 
No one can read such books and not wish and 
strive to be better and to do good in the 
world. Snow Berries, by Alice Carey, (Tick- 
nor & Fields) is still another graceful and 
charming book for young folks, in prose and 
poetry, and appropriately illustrated. And 
.ast, though not least in point of interest, we 
have Queer Little People, Illustrated, (Ticknor 
& Fields) by Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
stories need no praising. We can heartily 

. commend all these new juveniles as among 
the best of the class to which they belong. 

Harper’s Bazaar, a Repository of Fashion, 
Pleasure, aud Instruction, is the title of a 
new Weekly, which, beyond a doubt, in the 
hands of the enterprising publishers, will 
reach a circulation as large as Harper's 
Weekly. The mechanical execution through- 
out is very superior. It may, and doubtless 
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will be, made not only a welcome, but a ro- 
ally useful visitor in the family circle. 

Wynkoop & Sherwood, New York, have 
just published a very attractive volume, en- 
titled “Mr. Secretary Pepys,” prepared by 
Gen. J. Grant Wilson. It is a brief memoir 
of the world-famous diarist, who lived in one 
of the most interesting periods of English his- 
tory. It contains also carefully-made extracts 
from his Diary, and is illustrated with a very 
fine steel-engraved likeness of the Secretary. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued a 
new and enlarged edition of Haswell’s En- 
gineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-book, con- 
taining, in a compact and convenient form, 
a vast amount of information, indispensable 
to the student and the practical worker, on 
almost every subject connected with the 
mechanic arts. The same publishers have 
sent us Birds of Prey, a novel, by Miss 
Braddon, which appeared as a serial story in 
Belgravia, which she edits. We are not 
among the admirers of this authoress, but 
those who relish sensational literature of 
the intensest school can be gratified in the 
reading of such novels, It is amazing to us 
how a person with brains and sense, and 
even a modicum of taste and virtue, can go 
over such endless platitudes of threadbare 
sentiment, and relish such hashing and re- 
hashing of staple characters and scenes and 
incidents as we have in all this lady’s novels, 
and in those of others of the school to which 
she belengs. The Curate’s Discipline, by 
Mrs. Elloart, and forming No. 298! of Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels, is in a ‘ifferent 
vein, and more to our liking than Birds of 
Prey. The same publishers send us The Ten- 
ants of Malory (No. 299) by J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu; also Circe, or Three Acts in the Life of 
an Artist (No. 300). The last appeared in Bel- 
gravia, and the authorship credited to Babing- 
ton White. But most of the story proves to 
have been stolen, and the probability is that 
Miss Braddon herself is the author of it. 
Certainly the correspondence and the revela- 
tions growing out of it are highly damaging 
to that lady’s character, as well as that of the 
publisher of Belgravia. Dr. Wilmer’s Love, 
or a Question of Conscience, by Margaret 
Lee, (D. Appleton & Co.) is a novel of a very 
different character, exhaling a pure atmos- 
phere, and showing that it is not necessary 
to write in a sensational way in order to pro- 
duce a readable and highly interesting book 
of fiction. 





